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/ have to thank you very sincerely for the review of my book. 
Developing Complete Personality in the Sept-Oct. issue of the World 
Union magazine. The review is quite sober and balanced. 

/ fait happy to read the Editorial on " Crisis of Character " in the same 
issue, it is perhaps a happy coincidence — in my book under reference this 
matter has been thrashed out very elaborately. My foreign friends with 
whom / am in touch will be very glad to read the fine reveiw and also 
appreciate it too. / am mailing to them " zorographic copies of the same. 


Yours very respectfully, 
M. A. Mistri 
Bombay. 





EDITORIAL 


THE MOTHER 


Though the Mother, our Founder-President, has withdrawn her physicsi 
personaiity, she continues to inspire our activities, to preside over our move¬ 
ment to achieve World Unity. We have received innumerable letters and 
messages from all over the world testifying to her continued Presence and 
direction. The Mother lives dynamically in the Ideals of Human Perfection, 
Oneness and Love that she has implanted in the hearts of men, in the spiritual 
ways and means she has perfected for the realisation of these great truths. 
Her emphasis on incessant practice in daily life of the knowledge perceived 
by the mind and soul has given a new turn to the higher life of mankind. 
There are indeed many dimensions to her work and all that has taken place 
is a change of dimension. A letter received from Mr. David Davies, a valued 
colleague of ours from England, sums up the situation admirably. 

''The information has just percolated through to us indirectly that the 
Ashram no longer has THE MOTHER in physical residence, i am not going 
to offer any sympathy or condolence, for that would be to took at the 
physical implications of something which so transcends the physical that 
what has really happened, is really happening, is completely invisible to 
human eyes and yet so spiritually real, it is the African fable of the EMPTY 
BASKET in human experience; those who have eyes but see not will be 
conscious only of the ' emptinessthey will be disappointed ; the apparent 
•emptiness* wiii be taken as proof of a 'failure* that destroys—utterly 
destroys — the very foundations of their FAITH. Those who accepted the 
FAITH on trust will now have to face the challenge of doubts that will 
assail them. Those for whom any kind or degree of FAITH has in the past 
filled the Basket, which they could never open, with what they imagined 
as palpable proof of the BEAUTY of their FAITH, now look into the Basket, 
which is OPEN: what they see will depend upon what in fact they really 
are. They will see what they are looking for; they wit! not see what their 
fundamental assumptions deny, it Is at this point that the human MIND 
determines for so many people the nature and the quality of Life and of 
Faith, it is so comforting to rest one*s Faith on the ••! BELIEVE ..." of every 
creed that both inspires and restricts, affirms and denies. 



“INTEGRAL YOGA and every living spiritual TRUTH at that level are 
expressions of the ONE, DYNAMIC, LIVING. SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE that 
is an ever-evolving •ceW within the DIVINE ENTITY, that can never be 
contained within the creeds of any Faith ; THAT-WHICH-IS-EXPERIENCE, 
and LIFE can never be less than that, is the dynamic. Spiritual Truth that 
for each person FILLS his (her) human basket (the body-mind complex). 
To be unconscious of the simple truth that the MIND-beyond-mind is a 
more REAL entity than the mind as we know it, as the psychologist knows 
it, is to go through life empty-handed; this world is coextensive with 
existence; why — they will argue — do we need a basket when there is 
nothing to carry ? For them the whole world is nothing but a pyramid of 
potential knowledge, from which they can slowly but surely take away the 
' stones ' of FACTS, which they can use to build their man-made utopias in 
some never-never future. 


“Even for those who seek the REALITY of TRUTH there are problems: the 
motive is all-important; so is every implication of every facet of the Truth 
that is envisaged, for spiritual perception is the completely unfHtered. 
unbiased, unclouded 'perception' not of static ideas or rituals but of 
THAT-WHICH-IS-EXPERIENCE beyond the idea and the ritual, however 
valuable these may be in inter-personal communication or in attempting to 
record that which cannot be exactly expressed in words. 


“We are not really face to face with the dilemma of the empty basket; 
it is ' basket ' that has become an empty • shell' discarded because it was 
becoming an obstacle; now that 'Basket-beyond-basket' — the non-physical 
Entity — is free from the physical limitations of time-space to enter more 
fully into the LIVING STREAM OF EXPERIENCE —a spiritual evolution 
that witi transform the body-mind into what it is divinely destined to be. 
NIRVANA, the KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, is not achieved and cannot be 
achieved by man's ideological attempts to establish a sociological or 
ecclesiastical Shangri-la or Utopia. its foundations witi be established on 
the enlightened spiritual aspirations of those who gather strength from the 
challenge of experience that is now given by Divine decree to those who 
are spiritually aligned with the TRUTH OF EXPERIENCE of the Ashram 
without the physical Presence of THE MOTHER. 


“We offer through you to at! those whom we met in Pondicherry and to you 
as a * living cell' within the Spiritual Ashram our Pondicherry-written 
prayer: 
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May the LIGHT that casts no shadow shine within our hearts today, 
radiate through a world that's waiting for the coming of the DAWN. 

May the LOVE that knows no other dwell within our hearts today, 
radiate through a world that’s waiting for the challenge of the DAWN. 
May the LIGHT that LOVE engenders by the POWER that rules our hearts, 
be the TRUTH that we shall follow as we march into the DAWN. ” 


M.P.P. 


A STEP FORWARD 


The Fourth Triennial World Conference of the Union was held as scheduled 
from December 15 to December 19, 1973. As many as 140 delegates and a good 
number of observers attended the Conference. The theme was WORLD UNITY — 
CONCEPT AND PRACTICE. It was studied under four sub-heads by different 
committees: (1) Content of World Unity (2) Howto achieve World Unity? (3) 
The Right Education to promote World Unity (4) How to ensure the participation 
of ail the sectors of Society in the World Union Movement ? 

A number of papers were presented at the committee meetings and lively 
discussions followed. After three days of deliberations the chairmen of the 
respective committees submitted their reports on the basis of which an integrated 
Statement was presented to the plenary session of the Conference on the last day 
and adopted. This statement was widely acclaimed as comprehensive and a 
reliable guideline to the workers of the World Union. Both the short-term and 
long-term programmes have been laid down and the delegates have welcomed 
this practical step. A full report of the proceedings is published in this issue 
which has become a special number on the Conference, keeping out our usual 
features for the next issue. A few of the papers read at the meetings are also 
included. The rest will be published in due course. 


M. P. P. 
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WORLD UNION CONFERENCE 

Saturday, the 15th December 1973 


The Fourth Triennial World Union Conference met at 9-30 A.M. on 
Saturday, the 15th December 1973, at Ashram Theatre, Pondicherry, under 
the Presidentship of His Excellency Shri Chhedi Lai, the Lt. Governor of 
Pondicherry. 

The proceedings commenced with brief Meditation with Mother’s 
Music (recorded). 

Sri M.P. Pandit welcomed those who were present. In the course of the 
welcome speech, he said: 

“Your Excellency Chhedi Lalji, deeply respected Jayaprakash Narayanji 
and distinguished delegates, it is my privilege to welcome you all to Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, a centre which has been hallowed for over 50 years by 
the presence of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother who embodied and radiated 
for the benefit of mankind a spiritual consciousness that is the source of 
harmony. I greet you in the name of the World Union which is the response 
of Sri Aurobindo Ashram’s urgent call to the divided world for existence and 
for recovering its soul of unity. Sri Aurobindo’s and the Mother’s philosophy 
and practice of perfect life, a divine life, has manifold applications for syn¬ 
thesising different aspects of human life, but not for excluding collective 
living, social and political. To give a practical shape to this part of the 
teaching of Sri Aurobindo for the ideal of human unity, the World Union 
was started in 1958. Though started by a few in the Ashram, it has kept itself 
open to all who believed in the ideal of human oneness and we are proud to 
have included in our membership members from all countries, all fields, all 
religions and from every section of society. Our association and collaboration 
with like-minded people all over the world has been growing with the passage 
of years. Naturally the ideal of all of us is the same, but there is a difference 
in the method of each. We believe that true unity can arise only on the 
perception, some perception and some kind of experience, of the oneness of 
life, oneness of mind and oneness of soul. It is only when we feel this oneness 
in ourselves that we can work to establish this oneness in society and in the 
world at large. The first condition is the psychological acceptance of the fact 
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of unity and there^aftor the working out of it in pur daily life. All outer means 
like legislation can only give an outer frame, but life has to Be lived in 
a^<Lgoverned by this spirit of oneness. To train ourselvesTn tfiis direction, to 
spread this idea and to create a climate for this spiritual unity by all means at 
bur 'disposal is the aim of the World Union. Through literature, through our 
journal, through jthe growing numbers of pur Centres in India and abroad 
and by stimulating the collective mind through discussions, seminars and 
other methods, we are striving towards the goal of world unity. Here in 
Pondicherry, the headquarters of the Union, we hold meetings of delegates 
from India and abroad once in three years. The first conference was held in 
1964 and it considered the trends towards human unity and pleaded for the 
development of the consciousness of unity. The second conference was held 
in 1967 and it studied the necessity and significance of education for one 
world. The third conference held three years ago was the meeting of the 
World Union Youth Parliment which discussed the possibility of the evolution 
of a world government within the framework of the existing United Nations 
Organization. Today we begin the fourth conference and its central theme is 
World Unity: Concept and Practice. As you are aware, the subject is being 
pursued under four heads: Content of World Unity, How to Achieve World 
Unity, What kind of Education will promote World Unity, and the fourth — 
this we consider to be the most important — is Jhe involvement of the 
members of the society at some level or other in this approach to world unity, 
human unity. We are on the threshold of the age of the universal man. All 
trehHs point to it, all progressive movements are contributing towards the 
.emancipation of man from his self-centred interest, from his egoism and 
directing him towards the attainment of an awareness which is universal, 
universal in mind, thought, feeling and action. By movements I mean move¬ 
ments like the Sarvodaya of which Sri Jayaprakash Narayanji is an jllustrious 
e; 5 |)onent. You will find a similarity between the Sarvodaya approach for the 
perfection of society and the approach that we, the disciples of Sri Aurobindo 
and the Mother, are pursuing here. It is in this context that our deliberations 
under the guidance of the mature minds that are gathered here promise to be 
of special value. Let us be fully alive to our responsibilities and enter into 
our task with humility.” 

Shri JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN then delivered the inaugural Address. 
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Inaugural Address by Shri Jayaprakasb Narayan 


First of all, I offer my deepest homage to the Mother, who I am sure 
is more in Spirit with us today than ever before. Together with you I seek Her 
Grace and Guidance. 

I consider it a signal honour to be asked to inaugurate this World Union 
Conference, and J thank Shri A.B. Patel for his kind invitation. 

I have often wondered about the utility of inaugural functions, parti¬ 
cularly of inaugural speeches. In the present case, an address from me seems 
to be singularly uncalled for. Because, firstly, I am not aware of anything 
more profound on the subject we are gathered here to consider than what is 
found in the pages of Sri Aurobindo’s The Ideal of Human Unity; 
secondly, the Working Paper, already in your hands, is in itself an excellent 
inaugural address. 1 very much wish that serious conferences like this one 
dispensed with ceremonies and proceeded straight to business. 

However, as inaugurators are expected to say something, I too must 
conform, though I shall be doing no more than dotting the i’s and crossing 
the t’s in the Working Paper. 

As we look around the world today we find the outward conditions for 
world unity to be much more developed than ever before in history, though 
the contrary conditions are serious enough. But the inward condition, man 
, himself, does not seem to be ready yet for the destiny that beckons him. This 
I feel is the biggest road-block on the way to world union. 

I am not competent by training and experience to speak about the ways 
in which the necessary measure of spiritual growth of man may be promoted 
for the ideal of human unity to be consummated. In any case, it would be 
presumptuous of me to speak about it at this pre-eminent centre of spiritual 
seeking and realisation. All that I would venture to say on the subject is that 
the various endeavours being made in this direction in different parts of the 
;world should be better coordinated so that each effort might draw sustenance 
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from the others, and all working together might hasten man's journey 
to the goal. 

1 should like now to examine a few of the external conditions adverse 
to world unity. The nation state, in its present form, is to my mind, the 
greatest obstacle to unity. It is admitted in all thoughtful circles that tKe 
nation state has outlived its historical utility, but it happens to be the most 
divisive and at the same time the most potent force in the world today. 
Neither race, as witness black Africa; nor religion, as witness the break-up 
of Pakistan; nor class, as witness the collapse of the 2nd and 3rd Inter¬ 
nationals in the face of national conflicts; nor ideology, as witness the mutual 
conflicts of communist nation states, has been able to surmount the barrier 
created by this latest political organisation of huraanjty. The U. N., no doubt 
a great force for peace and international order, is itself a creature and a 
captive of its member states. 

Two separate movements to encompass this barrier are in operation. One 
is exemplified by the European Economic Community, and the other by the 
social-economic-legal organs of the U. N. The UNESCO, the FAO, the 
World Court, do succeed in small ways to by-pass the national barriers, but 
they all suffer from the fact that they are creatures of the iwtion states and 
must ultimately abdicate before the assertion of their sovereignty. However, 
it cannot be denied that they are playing an important educative role in 
accustoming the human mind to think in wider terms and to act together 
across Rational barriers. 

The European Community is a good example of inter-national co¬ 
operation on a regional basis. The Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) is another example of the same, though operationally it is much 
less successful than the E. E. C. The Commonwealth of Nations is a wider- 
than-regional association of nations that serves marginally to promote the 
ideal of world unity. In our own region an association of South Asian nations 
(ASAN) has been envisaged by Neliru and Vinoba among others. The growing 
understanding between India, Pakistan and Bangladesh and between them and 
countries like Nepal, Bhutan and Ceylon point to the need and the possibility 
of the vision being realised* If the forces of entente in this region are 
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strengthened, Afghanistan and Burma—both South Asian States—may 
eventually be drawn into the Association. 

There are also beginnings of such regional associations in Africa and 
Latin America. Howsoever unsatisfactory such regional probings towards 
a wider union may be, these trends deserve to be encouraged and streng¬ 
thened. To avoid confusion it should be pointed out here that military treaty 
organisations like NATO and the Warsaw Pact should be clearly distinguished 
from the peaceful associations under discussion. 

The latter though laudable as far as they go still suffer from one 
weakness, namely that they draw their authority from the concerned nation 
states and are entirely dependent upon them. Therefore, it is of greater 
importance to promote and encourage direct non-official co-operation 
between citizens of dilferent states. Unfortunately, there are not enough 
independent initiatives of this kind—i.e. independent of their national 
governments—which bring together peoples from different countries in some 
co-operative effort, thus promoting understanding and goodwill and, at the 
same time, contributing to mutual benefit in social, economic and cultural 
fields. There should be much more of such efforts. The obvious difficulty 
here is that the closed societies, such as those of Russia and China, will not 
permit their citizens to participate in such joint independent activities. In the 
open societies too mutual suspicions and fears restrict very much the scope 
of such joint action. 

Let me recall a couple of abortive attempts of this kind in which I 
happened to have been involved. After the Tashkent agreement a few 
Sarvodaya organisations, in co-operation with the Service Civil International, 
drew up a programe of joint action of various kinds at the people-to-people 
level in India and Pakistan; but nothing came of those plans because the 
Pakistan Government blocked our proposal. Another example is the refusal 
of the Pakistan Government to allow its citizens—though some prominent 
ones have been eager to do this—to form a Pakistan-India Conciliation 
Group to correspond to our India-Pakistan Conciliation Group. The plea 
taken by Pakistan has been that after all what has the Indian Group 
accomplished, as if clapping can be done with one hand. 
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Science and technology and what 1 would describe as the science of 
social engineering have made it possible for all the peoples of the world 
to share the good life, both materially and morally. But it is exactly these 
sciences and the techniques built upon them that have helped to create vast 
difference between the strength, wealth and health of peoples, creating 
acute tensions, jealousy, resentment, insecurity and even active hostility. 
Science and technology and the science of social engineering have led to the 
emergence of super, great, small and dwarf powers in terms of military 
strength; and rich, not so rich, poor and still more poor peoples in terms 
of material levels of living. Worse, the already rich and strong nations 
are growing richer and stronger faster than the poor and weak nations are 
able to reduce their poverty and their weakness. As a result the chasm 
between the rich and strong and poor and weak nations is widening, making 
it more and more difficult to build a bridge between them. Population growth 
adds another serious factor to an already unhappy and tense situation; and 
the fact that the population of the poorer nations is growing much faster 
than that of the richer nations, some of whom have reached the stage of 
static, even declining populations, makes union between them well-nigh 
impossible. 

Two more divisive factors, though implicit in the foregoing discussion, 
should be mentioned. They are comparative territorial size and population 
of nations. There are territorial giants like Russia and China on the one hand 
and tiny nations of no more than a few hundred square miles on the other. 
Again, there are such population colossi like China and India on the one side 
and nations with no more than a hundred thousand souls or so on the other. 
Maldives is a good example. While the contrasts at the extreme ends are 
staggering, the picture throughout the population spectrum is marked with 
glaring inequalities. Obviously this picture must change; and if the peoples 
of the world have to become members of one family, the great contrasts must 
be brought within rational limits. Unity between an elephant and an ant can 
have no meaning. 

A look at the giants reveals certain striking differences. Some of them 
are multi-national states in which one single nation—Great Russian or Han 
for instance—occupies a dominating position and the rest of the nationalities 
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are held together by force. This is obviously an unstable situation. Whenever 
there is a relaxation of the central authority, which must come sooner or 
later, the constituent nations must become more and more autonomous, and 
jsome may even break away to form separate nation states. 

India too according to some definitions of a nation may be called a 
multinational state, but no one can say that the “nationalities” in India are 
bound together by force. In fact, where Western Europe is still in the con¬ 
ceptual stages of political union, India, as Vinobaji has pointed out, with a 
larger population and greater variety of major languages and several other 
diversities, has succeeded in becoming a viable democratic nation, surviving a 
most painful partition, wars, famines and a host of other adversities. British 
rule might have made some contribution to this consummation but the main 
credit must go to the assimilitative and reconciling genius of Indian culture. 

It is difficult to visualise the future evolution of the present nation 
states, but I am sure that if progress towards a world union has to be 
sustained, there must be a rearrangement of the existing nation states, both 
in respect to territory and population. As for military strength, there seems 
to be no solution other than complete disarmament. In fact, I am sure that it 
is only in a disarmed state of the world that a union of peoples or nations 
will at all be possible. As for the vast economic disparities, unless the present 
revulsion in the more developed countries from surfeit of affluence, and the 
problems created by vast conurbations of population, pollution of the 
environment and destruction of the ecological balance combined to force the 
peoples concerned to voluntarily lower their levels of consumption and unless 
the poverty-stricken countries were able to improve their position as soon as 
possible, with or without the help of the affluent nations, and also succeeded 
in slowing down their population growths, the prospects of a really mean¬ 
ingful union of peoples must remain a distant dream. If, of course, the 
spiritual teachers of the world succeeded in the meanwhile in improving 
human nature, some concrete result might be possible sooner than would 
appear to be attainable merely through efforts to change the external condi¬ 
tions. If, at the same time, the Time Spirit also happens to be working 
towards the same goal, as predicted by some spiritual seers of the modern 
world, the distant dream may not after all be found to be so distant. Other- 
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wise, I am afraid, the race might have to pass through a devastating global 
calamity, such as a nuclear war, before its survivors will learn the lessons of 
living together in peace and amity upon this seemingly vast but actually a 
small planet, the Earth. 

Size, wealth, military strength, population are all relevant not only to 
inter-state relations and the eventual prospects of world union, but also to 
man’s quality of life. One of the issues to be considered here, namely 
meaningful participation of the individual in the many social, political and 
economic activities in which he is involved in one way or another and which 
affect his life so intimately. In the highly developed and organised societies 
the individual has lost his autonomy as a sentient being and a citizen and is 
becoming more and more an automaton. Thinking minds and particularly the 
youth in the West are rebelling against this state of affairs, and participation 
in decision-making and the ordering of life generally has become a battle cry 
in certain radical circles. But in our country there is little awareness of these 
issues. 

From this point of view also the conscious drive in the world must be 
towards the breaking up of giant organisations and decentralisation of the 
over-centralised life of the advanced societies. Even in the backward societies 
like ours where life is lived in much simpler forms, participation is only a 
word without any actual substance. Take the political system. For the vast 
majority of people participation in the political process occurs only during 
elections which come once in a while. For the rest of the time political and 
other decisions are made in the common man’s name by a small number of 
persons, whose number is ever dwindling. Even in the Chinese communes 
and Russian collectives participation of the members is forced and formal. 
Switzerland is the only country in the world today where participation of the 
people at communal levels is still meaningful. Suggestively, Switzerland 
happens to be a small country in size. Yugoslavia, a comparatively small 
country, is perhaps another instance where in spite of a single party rule, 
there is meaningful participation of the citizens and workers at the local 
community and factory levels respectively. 

In this connection, I should mention Vinobaji’s movement of Gram 
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Swarajya which is a practical application of Gandhiji's concept of Gram Raj. 
The failure of community development programmes and many other ground 
level developmental and ameliorative programmes can be explained by the 
absence of participation of the people in them. Likewise, in the urban centres, 
neither in civic affairs nor in industry, education or other spheres is there any 
participation. No municipality in the country is run by the people. Their only 
part in running it is limited to casting their votes at election time. Here also, 
we in the Sarvodaya movement are working for Nagar Swarajya based on 
neighbourhood councils of citizens federating together in ward councils, 
federating in their turn in municipal councils or corporations. The neigh¬ 
bourhood councils provide for participation of all the adults in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The point to note is that participation, no matter in what field of 
activity is possible only if the size of the organisation concerned is small. 

Here is a challenging task for those who would want to build a more 
satisfying life for man on this planet. The world family of human beings as 
I see it must be made up of comparatively small, autonomous societies wil¬ 
lingly coming together in a union. There can be no armaments in such a 
world and no great disparities. An unreal dream? Perhaps. 

With these words I formally inaugurate the Conference. 


His Excellencey Sri Chhedi Lai then delivered the Presidential Address. 

Presidential Address of Shri Ghliedi Lal^ Lt. Governor of Pondicdierry 
at the World Union Conference, Pondicherry - December 15, 1973. 


After the thought-provoking and inspiring inaugural address of Shri 
Jayprakash Narayanji, my simple task is to wind up this inaugural session 
and leave you to detailed discussions in the afternoon session and in the 
various committees which are meeting thereafter. I must congratulate the 
organisers, in getting you, Sir, for this inauguration; and indeed we are 
fortunate in having you in our midst today. Your concept of sarvodaya, 
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born out of your long years of experiments in social reconstruction, provides 
a solid base for ultimate world union. Your ideal has been nothing short of 
total freedom of the individual; in your own words it has meant “freedom of 
the human personality, freedom of the mind, freedom of the spirit’*. And 
then you have been carrying forward the torch lit by Acharya Vinoba, namely 
the Bhoodan Movement which later evolved into Sampattidan and Gramdan. 
This movement means a radical change in the values of life—self interest 
transforming itself into self-abnegation, ‘dan’ not becoming a gift, but a shar¬ 
ing together. This is nothing but an embryo of a world union, where co¬ 
operation and commonalty of interest take the place of rivalry and tension, 
born out of regionalism, casteism, religious differences and rigid nation¬ 
alism. Inculcation of such a “samabhava” in man is a step forward in the 
all-embracing evolutionary process whereby man realises the universal dimen¬ 
sion of his personality. The values lying dormant in the spiritual depths of 
his being begin to unfold themselves, and he rises to a higher ethical and 
spiritual plane—he experiences a largeness and fullness—and he marches 
towards attaining human unity by identifying himself with the common good 
—“sarva bhuta hite ratah” as the Gita puts it. 

And if this is the true starting point for human unity, then the setting 
for this conference is the most apt. Long ago, even before the League of 
Nations was born, Sri Aurobindo had, with a prophetic vision, put forth 
before the world the Ideal of Human Unity, and pointed out the inevitable 
trend towards some kind of international world-organisation. He had felt 
the emergence of a cosmopolitan, international sentiment. After that the 
course of events is well known to you. The League failed, and we had another 
world holocaust, and like Urvashi rising from the ashes was born the United 
Nations Organisation. This too has had its weaknesses and its failures—but 
rightly did Sri Aurobindo caution us against pessimism and urged that pro¬ 
gress towards perfecting the organisation must be made—though it cannot be 
easy or swift. For there is no other way for mankind if it is to be saved from 
doom. 

And once again Sri Aurobindo’s prophecy about the evolutionary pro¬ 
cess of Nature taking us inevitably towards human unity has come true. Our 
country gave the world the “Panchsheel” ideal evolved by Nehru, and now, his 
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daughter, our Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, whose vision and statesmanship 
have given her a unique place in history, has given a clarion call, jointly with 
the Soviet Union, for extending real practical benefits of detente to all 
countries of the world, big and small, developed or developing. And there is 
great significance in the words of Brezhnev when he said that collective efforts 
were being made by European States with the participation of the U.S.A. and 
Canada towards laying a solid foundation for new relationship of peaceful 
co-existence and “active mutually advantageous co-operation”. He declared 
that the two major powers, Soviet-Russia and America—one a socialist and 
the other a capitalist—had recognised: 

“...the principle of peaceful co-existence as the basis of relations between 
them, they have undertaken to conduct their foreign policies in such a way as 
to prevent the outbreak of nuclear war.” 

He referred to the 'summit talks with America in 1972 and 1973 which 
directed the relations between the two countries on to a normal and healthy 
track, and which met the fundamental interests of both the peoples. 

“We in the Soviet Union are convinced that nobody will succeed in 
obliterating this peaceful gain of a constructive policy”, he declared. 

In this context, the World Union Conference in Pondicherry is very 
timely. We are a small Territory. But the Ashram on the one hand, and the 
intermingling of French culture, and the continued co-operation of the 
French Government in the shape of its excellent institutions such as the 
French Institute with its Indology Section and the Scientific Section, and the 
Alliance Francaise to keep alive our interest in French language and culture, 
have given it a dimension whereby this small Territory’s “still, small voice of 
reason” emerging from the deliberations of this conference, will surely find 
excellent response all over. 

I have already referred at the commencement of my address to the 
basic need for the evolution of the human personality as the sure foundation 
of human unity. Therefore, while we should be happy at the hopeful trends 
in international co-operation and understanding, we must not forget the 
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caution which Sri Aurobindo sounded. World unity, he said, cannot be 
achieved by mechanical means aIone~such as the formation of a world state— 
wherein the separate national interest is subordinated **to the larger common 
interests'*. Rightly did Sri Aurobindo caution us that these solutions are 
temporary and may be disappointing. Therefore, he felt that the hope of the 
future lies in a spiritual religion of humanity—and by religion be did not 
mean any creed and intellectual belief and dogma or outward rituals. 
According to him: 

“A religion of humanity means the growing realisation that there is a 
secret Spirit, a divine Reality, in which we are all one, that humanity is its 
highest present vehicle on earth, that the human race and the human being 
are the means by which it will progressively reveal itself here. It implies a 
growing attempt to live out this knowledge and bring about a kingdom of this 
divine Spirit upon earth. By its growth within us oneness with our fellow-men 
will become the leading principle of all our life, not merely a principle of 
co-operation but a deeper brother-hood, a real and an inner sense of 
unity and equality and a common life. There must be the realisation by the 
individual that only in the life of his fellow-men is his own life complete.” 

This he calls the means of a fundamental, a real, human unity which 
would be the one secure base for a unification of human life. 

So has the Mother pointed out: 

“...If you want peace upon earth first establish peace in your heart. 

If you want union in the world, first unify the different parts of your 
own being.” 

Therefore, though there are mechanical and organisational processes for 
the attainment of World Union,—such as the United Nations—in the ultimate 
analysis world unity depends on integration of the self securing the manifest¬ 
ation of the Divinity within man—as Swami Vivekananda put it: 

“Each soul is potentially divine.” 
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“The goal is to manifest this divine within by controlling nature, external 
and internal.” 

“Do this either by work, or worship, or psychic control, or philosophy— 
by one, or more, or all of these—and be free.” 

“This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books 
or temples, or forms, are but secondary details.” 

And then one must go a step further from this—“Atmano moksartham 
jagadhitaya ca” or, to put it more lucidly in the words of the Gita, “paras- 
param bhavayantah sreyah param avapsyatha,” “Nourishing one another 
you may reap supreme Good.” This is the basic philosophy of human 
unity. 

So we have to begin with the individual and educate him in the demo¬ 
cratic values of self-abnegation, tolerance, fellowship and service. As rightly 
stated in your working paper man has to go out from his ego to his family, 
to the tribe, to the region, to nation and ultimately to the international 
approach—seeking a common general interest, a common destiny. In this 
context, Gandhiji said in a very illuminating metaphor, 

“Life becomes an oceanic circle whose centre will be the individual, 
always ready to perish for the village, the latter ready to perish for the circle 
of villages, till at last the whole becomes one life composed of individuals, 
never aggressive in their arrogance, but ever humble, sharing the majesty of 
the oceanic circle of which they are integral units.” 

Sri Aurobindo also revealed the same Vedic truth of man’s destined 
divine perfection, and man identifying himself with the good of fellowmen. 
This is what he envisaged when he said in his message of August 15, 1947: 

“The final dream was a step in evolution which would raise man to a 
higher and larger consciousness and begin the solution of the problems 
which have perplexed and vexed him since he first began to think and to 
dream of individual perfection and a perfect society.” 
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All this leads to one conclusion. If this ultimate goal is to be realised we 
must build from the bottom, — such a unity cannot be forged in buildings of 
brick and mortar, but—we have to build men. Therefore, the correct educa¬ 
tion is needed. This is what the Mother said: 

“There should be somewhere upon earth a place that no nation could 
claim as its sole property, a place where all human beings of good will, 
sincere in their aspiration, could live freely as citizens of the world, obeying 
one single authority, that of the supreme Truth, a place of peace, concord, 
harmony, where all fighting instincts of man would be used exclusively to 
conquer the causes of his sufferings and miseries, to surmount his weakness 
and ignorance, to triumph over his limitations and incapacities; a place where 
the needs of the spirit and the care for progress would get precedence over 
the satisfaction of desires, and passions, the seeking for material pleasures 
and enjoyment. In this place, children would be able to grow and develop 
integrally without losing contact with their soul... In brief, it would be a place 
where the relations among human beings, usually based almost exclusively 
upon competition and strife, would be replaced by relations of emulation 
for doing better, for collaboration, relations of real brotherhood.” 

There can be no better description of how we can start on the path of 
building human unity. 

I have seen the past reports of your organisation and of the various 
Seminars and Conferences you held. Pondicherry has had the benefit of 
previous international conferences. As far back as 1960, to promote the 
objective of a world union, you had your first committee under the President¬ 
ship of Shri Surendra Mohan Ghose who is present with us to-day. We have 
travelled far since then. Science and technology have grown and the dimen¬ 
sions of our thoughts have also expanded enormously. There are danger 
signals no doubt. This goal of world unity which has eluded us ever since the 
League of Nations began, will continue to elude us unless we heed the 
Mother’s warning who cautioned us against only talking and talking. There¬ 
fore, begin with the individual first of all —let him integrate his own personal¬ 
ity, give him a spiritual base, “Adhyatma Vidya” as we call it. It is only 
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through such spiritual growth that man can achieve fulfilment, by realising 
his true dimensions as the Atman which is infinite and universal, and embrace 
his fellow being in bonds of love and service. This is the path to world 
unity. 


For such a structure of society we already have a nucleus here in the 
Ashram with all its organisations. Let us strengthen these and create a body 
of men and women who have a pervasive concern for man as man and not as 
cut up into castes, sects, and communities. We want men and women, of 
integrated character — honest and incorruptible, who have the courage of 
conviction to stand firm by what they believe to be right. The quality of such 
men cannot be assessed in terms of money, salary, or status. A man holds a 
job, a position. His only value is his position. Take it away from him and he 
is a zero. So we must help men to build intrinsic greatness — so that it is he 
who adorns a position and not vice versa. 

India may not be highly advanced in development in strict economic 
terms, — say the criteria of G. N. P.—but we have another: the production of 
spiritual energy — the heritage of a Shankaracharya, a Buddha, Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Sri Aurobindo, and the Mother, who has left only her 
physical body. It is this spiritual tradition that Pondicherry is trying to pre¬ 
serve, nourish and promote and to generate an atmosphere wherein people are 
not carried away by Power, Pelf and Position — the three P’s which cause all 
the degeneration in public life. Here we have other P’s as our model of 
striving and achievement: 


Prajnana — manifested in Sri Aurobindo and the Mother who were 

prajna pratisthita — and a host of people now striving 
to attain that state; 


Para-Prakriti — Higher Nature — evolution of the Atman by rising over 

the lower nature, or apara prakriti submerged in the 
material; 
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Purnata 


— achievement by man of his true nature, the fullness of 
his being, integrality, wholeness — the drop striving to 
join the ocean, the fraction finding its wholeness in the 
integer, Man finding his fulfilment in the supramental 
consciousness. 


1 am sure that a conference such as this will give concrete guidelines for 
the pursuit of these values in life, and thus pave the way for an abiding world 
unity. 


Sri A. B. Patel, General Secretary then read out the messages: 


From Sri V. V. Giri, 

President of the Indian Union : 

/ am glad to know that the 4th Triennial World Union Con^ 
ference will be held at Pondicherry from the 15th to 19th December^ 
1973. 1 offer my greetings to the delegates and send my best 
wishes for the success of the Conference. 


From Shrimati Indira Gandhi, 

Prime Minister of India : 

Sri Aurobindo pointed the way for the human spirit to shed 
narrowness and aspire to universality. This message received practi¬ 
cal form in The Mother's activities. Their followers have striven 
hard to build a sense of world fellowship. 

I am glad to know that the fourth triennial conference of the 
World Union will be held in Pondicherry from December 15 to 
December 19. My good wishes for its success. 
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From Dr. Karan Singh, 
Minister of Health and Family Planning 


/ am happy to know that an international Conference on World 
Union is being held in Pondicherry. Coming as it does soon after the 
physical passing away of the Mother, T am sure the assembled delegates 
will appreciate the necessity for re-doubling their inner and outer efforts 
to strengthen the forces of peace and harmony in our troubled world. 
Mankind is at a crucial cross-road of its history, and unless the concept 
of One World revolving around the spiritual unity of mankind becomes 
widely accepted before the end of this century, the very future of man 
himself will be in doubt. In this context the World Union movement has 
special significance, and / send the assembled delegates my warm 
personal greetings for the success of their forthcoming deliberations. 


From the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, New York. 

It gives me very great pleasure to send you my best wishes for a 
most successful conference. At no time in human history has it been 
more urgently important that mankind has a sense of World Unity. 
We are physically and politically dependent upon each other and yet we 
remain unwilling to accept this basic reality. If we do not realise this 
truth and work towards giving it practical strength, we are in danger of 
repeating the tragic errors which have brought so much misery to 
mankind in our century. The United Nations is tfie only organisation 
with virtually univer sal membership and the capacity to take a long 
term and ^positive approa ch to the fulfilment of ^e ideals of Worl d 
Unum. In sending you my best wishes I wisJiTo e xpress to you my 
appreciation for your work, in particular I am grateful to you for your 
support and encouragement on those concepts of human cooperation and 
unity which lie at the heart of the United Nations Organization. 
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From Acting Director-General to UNESCO 


The aims of your conference reflect the high aspirations of men 
towards universal brotherhood and I cannot hut welcome your recognh 
tion of the role of education in the promotion of your ideals. Please 
accept my best wishes for a successful conference and my firm hope that 
you may make a substantial contribution to international understanding. 

May I add that it was with profound regret that / received at a 
recent date the news of the death of the President of the World Union. 
As guide of your movement since 1960 She did much to help men 
realise their essential unity and / am sure her death will he felt as a loss 
by men everywhere. 


From Free World 


This message comes to you from Norway, where the cold winter 
and snow at this time of year represent the very opposite of the tropical 
climate which you have in Pondicherry, India. This message comes to 
you from the West, and the Western way of thinking is in many ways 
the very opposite of the Oriental way. Still, the East and the West are 
very close to each other. / congratulate you on having created World 
Union long ago, and I join you in your efforts to achieve unity among 
all people in the entire world. Your conference, which welcomes every¬ 
one, does more to promote world peace than any international conference 
which excludes certain people because they are regarded as enemies or 
inferiors. Let us exchange ideas and work together as much as possible. 
As long as we remain friends, we remain united even when we disagree 
on important matters. We cannot expect the whole world to agree on all 
things, but we can and must achieve world unity. 
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From the Parliamentary Group for World Government 

House of Commons 
Lonemdn 


On behalf of this all-party Group we would like to say how much 
we appreciate the activity of World Union in Pondicherry, I would 
enormously appreciate any report or documentation which emerges 
after the congress. 


From the President of the General Assembly, U.N.O. 


It gives me great pleasure to send cordial greetings to the fourth 
triennial World Union Conference which will meet in Pondicherry, India 
from 15th 19 December 1973. 

The main theme of the Conference, as you cite it, is World 
Unity—Concept and Practice*\ Both the theme and the Agenda of the 
World Union Conference coincide with the main objectives of the 
United Nations and its charter. Indeed, one of our main objectives 
within the concept of universality is to achieve true world unity. This can 
only be done with the support of on enlightened public opinion. It is my 
feeling that the work in this direction being carried out by organizations 
such as World Union, is of great help in this common endeavour. 
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Proposing a rote of thanks, 
Sri N. S. Rao (Bombay) said : 


We learn from both the speeches that have been made this morning that 
this is not the time for words, but that it is time for action. More important 
than what we say and show to the world is what we do and what we are. How 
beautiful the life of Sri Jayprkash Narayanjee has been in the matter of doing 
and being and not only in saying and showing. He has cast oif leadership and 
offices in the party all for doing the one consistent and continuous work for 
establishing the dignity of man and human and social values which are 
conspicuous by their absence in many quarters and at many levels. I only say 
‘Thank you’ to Sri Jayaprakash Narayan for coming and inaugurating this 
conference. 

Your Excellency, You have given us real words of wisdom and feelingly 
too. You are also one of the greatest exponents of Aurobindo Philosophy. 
You have very rightly started that we should begin with the man, with the 
individual. If you can set the man right, you can set the world right. I thank 
you for presiding over this morning session. 

1 express our groteful thanks to the Ashram for the arrangements they 
have made and the hospitality that they have extended to us, to the delegates 
who have come at great inconvenience and to all the others who attended the 
conference. 

With the playing of the National Anthem, the inaugural session came 
to a close. 
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(Afternoon session 3 p. m.) 


Sri M. P. Pandit requested Sri Mir Iqbal Hussain to take the Chair and 
conduct the proceedings. 

SRI MIR IQBAL HUSSAIN ; Friends, this morning we have heard some 
very fine, delightful and thought-provoking speeches. I will begin by saying 
that well begun is half-done. This morning’s inaugural session has been a 
thorough success with the blessings of the Mother and the good wishes of 
every one of you gathered in this hall. 

Let me pay tribute to Sri A. B. Patel on my behalf and on behalf of all 
the delegates. I heard that he was not well and this morning he got up with a 
little difficulty to read the messages. I was told that the Working Paper given 
to us was prepared by him and a few other friends. It is up to the Chairmen 
of the Committees to give it a practical shape. May I on behalf of all the 
delegates wish him long life and health so that he might be spared to us to 
guide this wonderful, great movement of World Unity I 

Those of you who have read history have known the ups and downs that 
plagued the world in the course of its development. I would like to refer to the 
First World War, the Second World War, the development of the nuclear 
science and to Hiroshima and Nagasaki. What is the remedy that you, I and 
every right thinking person can suggest? Great thinkers and seers have 
given us the idea, the implantation of the idea of oneness in the hearts of the 
people. This is the great task that the World Union has taken upon its shoul¬ 
ders. Doubts may arise as to whether it is possible to achieve that ideal. 
Human being is essentially good. How can this idea of self-sacrifice and world 
unity germinate unless certain inhibitions are removed, the prejudice of caste, 
colour and creed, the prejudice of developed and undeveloped nation are 
removed? In short, if we recognise the greatness of the human being, if the 
idea of justice, ethical values, freedom not only for one’s own self but also for 
others to carry on their activities for self-development permeates the soul of 
the individual, that is integration. The very object of this conference is to 
kindle in the heart of every man the concept of Dbarma, justice, higher values 
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and the dignity of man, so that every one can develop on right lines and be a 
beacon light in respect of truth, justice and Dharma, and in this way we can 
influence in our different spheres of activities hundreds and thousands of men. 
Let this torch of world unity brighten the soul of everyone, let this world 
unity emerge from this small State. We shall all work for a better tomorrow. 

SRI M. p. PANDIT : The Central theme of the conference has been split 
up into four sub-heads and four committees will be constituted presently, each 
committee to deal with a sub-head under the chairmanship of an eminent 
person. The Committee on * Content of world unity ’ will be headed by Sri 
Rohit Mehta, the Committee on “How to achieve world unity” will be headed 
by Sri R. R. Diwakar, the Committee on “What kind of education will pro¬ 
mote world unity” will be headed by Sri Mir-Jab. al Hussain and the Committee 
on “How to ensure the effective participation of all members of society in the 
movement towards world unity” will be headed by Professor Ambadi 
Narayanan, who is heading the World Union in Pondicherry. The Committees 
under the chairmanship of Sri Rohit Mehta and Sri Ambadi Narayanan will 
meet at the Park G uejt^Hmise and the other two committees will meet at the 
Ashram Theatre at 9 a.m. on 16-12-73. 

1 request the Chairman of each committee to give an idea of the range 
of discussion that is expected to be covered by his committee. After these 
speeches, the delegates can intimate to Sri N. S. Rao the committee in which 
they would like to participate. 

* SRI ROHIT MEHTA : Mr. Chairman, Mr. Pandit and Friends, I have been 
asked to help in the deliberations of the Committee on ‘Content of World 
Unity'. 1 would like all of us to ask ourselves the fundamental question as to 
what indeed is the relevance of the World Union in the context of the United 
Nations and a great many other international organizations which are func¬ 
tioning today to bring about world unity and human fellowship. Are we 
merely preaching what these institutions are doing or are we doing something 
different ? We must be clear on the content of world unity and the direction 
in which we want to go. 
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Thanks to the world war, a number of organizations have come into 
existence, today humanity is thinking in terms of world unity and human fel¬ 
lowship because of the ghastly conditions created by the two world wars. Do 
we really need another war and I do not know what the nature of the third 
world war will be. I can tell you about the nature of the fourth world war. 
People will be fighting with bows and arrows, the entire civilization will be 
destroyed and people will have to start from the scratch as it were. Do we 
need another world war to fulfil these objectives or can we achieve those 
objectives without going through the ghastly experience of a war? In the latter 
event we must be absolutely clear about the content of world unity and the 
direction in which we should go. 

Does world unity merely mean political alliances with other countries, 
economic and scientific cooperation and intellectual understanding with the 
people of the various countries ? All these are no doubt necessary. But the 
world unity as envisaged by us is something more than all these things. Sri 
, Aurobindo has dealt with his concept of the positive and negative aspects of 
; world unity in his book ‘Savitri*. If world unity is left entirely to scientists, 
politicians and economists, it will be a world of dead uniformity. That is what 
science and technology are trying to make a man. Surely this is not our 
* concept of world unity. The Committee will go into a great many details. 
I would like to place before the delegates what I consider to be the range of 
the subject ‘Content of World Unity*. Nationalism, which was once a revolu¬ 
tionary concept, has today become a reactionary concept. Nationalism has not 
found a solution to the great many problems of life. We have to find a new 
relationship not in terms of nation-States but in terms of international fel¬ 
lowship. I read an article regarding the United Nations in an American 
magazine. A junior member went to a senior member and asked how he 
should behave when a problem placed before the United Nations implied a 
conflict between two small nations or countries, and the senior member replied 
“Forget the conflict.” The junior member asked how he should behave when 
the problem involved a conflict between one big country and one small 
couhtry, and the senior member’s reply was “Forget the small country.” 
Again the junior member asked how he should behave when the problem 
involved a conflict between two big powers. The senior member replied “All 
that you have to do is to forget the Uni ted Natioj is.” This is exactly what is 
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happening today. The United Njatioos is being forgotten because we have 
gone to the United Nations with a divided mind and not with a united mind. 
Our first loyalty is to the nation states. We realise that nation states cannot be 
resolved unless and until we think in terms of a wider perspective, namely the 
perspective of humanity. Realising that political alliances will not do, that 
economic cooperation will not do and that scientific understanding will not 
take us far, what is our concept of world unity? Sri Aurobindo and Mother 
have made it clear to us that the crisis that faces humanity is not economic or 
social, but spiritual. Sri Aurobindo has described it as a crisis of consciousness. 
We must surely think in terms of new dimensional consciousness as then only 
it will be possible for us to work out the problems of world unity. We can 
consider the content of world unity under five heads. 

Firstly diversities without divisiveness. We cannot eliminate diversi¬ 
ties ; diversities are there and will remain. Diversities should really enrich 
human life, but today diversities divide us. We must think in terms of world 
unity where diversities are respected but diversities do not bring about division. 

Secondly there should be the principle of unity without uniformity.; 
We must be quite clear in our mind that unity cannot be thought of in terms^' 
of uniformity. The entire world cannot be brought into one straight jacket^ 
The unity must be in terms of yogic unity. ' 

Thirdly there should be uniqueness without superiority. We are not 
content with mere unity, but that unity must foster uniqueness. Each nation, 
each cultural unit has its own uniqueness. Uniqueness is the spiritual quality 
of the individual as well as the group. This uniqueness must be there. But that 
uniqueness must not result in a sense of superiority. Racial superiority is very 
much in evidence today. Hitler has gone. Hitler’s fascism has gone, but the 
racial superiority is there. In Rhodesia, in a hotel in Salisbury, when I ordered 
for a cup of coffee, I was told: “We cannot serve coffee to racial people.” 
But those very people came to the Town Hall to listen to my lecture on Yoga. 
Racial superiority is so much in South Africa that you find three gates, one 
each for the White, Coloured and the Negroes. It is a danger spot so far as 
the world is concerned. We need uniqueness, but we have to guard against the 
uniqueness resulting in a sense of superiority. 
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The fourth principle is that there should by (synthesis ) without 
COMPROMISE. All synthesis is not compromise. In order toundBfsIand that all 
synthesis is not compromise, Sri Aurobindo has provided a philosophy. His 
synthesis is of a different order. It is not scientific synthesis of bringing together 
similarity and eliminating dissimilarity. It is a higher synthesis, a synthesis which 
is a result of integration. It is a psychological synthesis which maintains all the 
uniqueness of the original characteristics, but which does not result in 
compromise. World unity, according to me, should be a movement in the 
direction of synthesis which does not involve compromise at any level. 

The fifth principle is ..co-existence without constriction. There must 
be co-existence but without any feeling of constriction so that we can exist 
as free nations and free groups of people and that there is no possibility 
of curtailment of freedom. 

You may call these five principles the panchsheel. 

In the Preamble of the unesco Charter it is said that wars begin in the 
minds of men, and so it is in the minds of men that peace must be established. 
Our task is to educate the mind of man and once peace is established in the 
minds of men, peace will come into existence in all spheres. Political, scientific 
and economic cooperation must exist. But these will not bring about world 
unity. It is a spiritual world unity that we should work for and I hope that we 
will be able to move in that direction for the fulfilment of our objective. 

sri r. r. diwakar : Sri Rohit Mehta has given us the content of world 
unity. But he has said that it is very difficult to achieve it. We are in the 
evolutionary process. What is required is the realization that we are in the 
process of evolution. The world has not come to a standstill, evolution has 
not stopped nor has God gone to sleep so far as those who believe in God 
are concerned. All this is an eternal process, because we cannot say when 
we started and when we are going to end. Our limited minds often times impose 
these limitations that the world has started some time and that it is going 
to end at some time. We are at a certain point in the evolution of man. From 
animal to man is a big jump. The difference between man and animal is 
explainable. Man has consciousness. Here and there a little change might 
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have come so far as biological evolution is concerned. So far as psychological 
evolution is concerned, I think man has marched a long, long way towards 
the next step. Man is conscious, the power to know what is going on in his 
mind. In addition to this, he has developed the power to discriminate between 
what is good and bad, what is beneficial and not beneficial. He knows what 
the next step in evolution is. The evolution that is going on in his con¬ 
sciousness has brought us to this level. 

Man wants not mere unity. World unity is only a me ans, th e end bcing^ 
peace, happiness, harmony an d \o}LJQL..anand. The i nnermost aspiratio ns of 
the man a re peac e, happines s, harmony and joy. He sees that all these cannot 
be achieved by a wo rld i iLconflict and confrontation. How to achiev e all these 
aspirations? The first and foremost thing is to understand that man is a 
conscious human being. He is conscious of his body, his life; his mind and 
heart are only instruments. A man is not satisfied if the needs of his body are 
satisfied. His consciousness is yearning for a higher level of consciousness, 
to enjoy samadhi. -: 

Spiritual union is a movement towards oneness and not towards 
division. I think it is towards that we are moving. We must know something 
about the mind and consciousness. The second thing is the manipulation of 
the laws of nature for the purpose of satisfying our physical needs, our vital 
needs, our power to acquire, possess and rule others. They are not urges 
of the spirit. Our power to know, to communicate and to manipulate the laws 
of nature are satisfying our physical and vital needs. 

The third function of our consciousness is the yearning for a higher 
level of consciousness, where one does not want to be selfish but want to 
do everything for others by Tyaga. By tyaga a man can keep aside his own 
needs and work for satisfying the needs of others. We are far poor in the 
third function of our consciousness. If we make rapid progress in the third 
function, I think we shall be making real progress in world unity. 

We have to give new meaning to old words. Today in the negative 
sense, peace means absence of war. People do not want that kind of peace. 
We want rich peace which is the very source of the third dimension of our 
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consciousness, namely where every moment of our life and every ounce of 
our energy will be utilised for the good of the others and not for destructive 
purposes. Armed nations are using their intellectual and money power and 
their time for manufacturing destructive weapons. Can we call this peace? 
Therefore we have to read in the word ‘peace’ quite a different meaning. 
All this destructive effort must stop. That is so far as the negative aspect 
is concerned. 

Coming to the positive aspect, all the forces must be used in order that 
man is made happier and made to move towards a far higher illuminated life. 
Today so much of humanity is in ignorance. Ignorance means unilluminated 
life. We must see that all our talents, science, technology and resources are 
used for removing all those that keep humanity down in poverty, ignorance, 
disease or anything else. That vshould be the meaning of peace. The nation 
today is a political entity. It has to cease to be a political, independent 
sovereign entity. In the name of sovereignty, we are perpetrating a number 
of things which come in the way of further steps that are taken towards 
world unity. World unity is a very old term. One world, federation of free 
nations, citizens of the world—these are all peripheral approaches. The 
central approach has been given by Sri Aurobindo. We can participate in the 
evolution of man only if the approach is central. For achieving particular 
objectives, perepheral approach may be useful. Under this approach, as soon 
as there is a clash of interest, peace is shattered to pieces, and all the weapons 
which the nations have piled up come into use. Thus the usefulness of a 
peripheral approach is only of a temporary nature. Between the United 
Nations and the unesco, I think the unesco is doing really constructive work. 
They have given us the concept of the family of man. That body is really 
working at the level of the man and not at the level of the nation. 

We are at a certain stage in human evolution. That evolution is not 
going to stop and is bound to go ahead. There is an unseen but at the same 
time realisable unity. Communication is possible, because unity in thinking 
and certain other things is possible. This approach must commend itself to 
us. Whatever we do should bring about benefit of a permanent nature and 
for that the approach should be central. Organisations like the United 
Nations which have come into existence will have to think in terms of world 
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unity as, even for achieving other things, peaceful living is necessary. The 
approach of Sri Aurobindo is the approach which will not only bring about 
this kind of unity but will also base unity on foundations which are eternal 
and will lead us to the real kind of world unity. 

PROFESSOR NARAYANAN I am the Chairman of the Committee on the 
people’s participation. This question is a question of strategy. What are the 
impediments which have made participation less effective? Strategy is one 
aspect. 

The second aspect is the Practical and Applied Sciences of it. The 
Centre in Bangalore, Calcutta or Delhi has got different environments and 
different layers of society. Educated class has been privileged to get many 
benefits and the educated class should convey this idea of world unity to the 
other classes. The rich energy of college students should be canalised towards 
this end. These centres should establish more lively contacts. 

Better participation by women is necessary. I think women members of 
the Committee will place their views before the Committee. 

In America a systematic approach is being made through newspapers. 
Newspapers are very vital and we must use that medium to reach a wider 
section of the people. 

SRI j. P. NARAYAN ; I do not have much to say except to make my 
position clear. 1 have been all my life a political and later on a social worker. 
While I was in politics, there was hardly any talk of spirituality except that 
Gandhiji spoke of spiritualising politics. When I joined the Sarvodaya move¬ 
ment, there was a talk in that movement about matters on which I do not feel 
competent to speak. 

In my inaugural address I have made a distinction between external 
conditions and internal conditions for world unity or human unity and I spoke 
on external conditions. I only hope that those of you who feel that there is 
evolution of spiritual unity will not on account of that feeling neglect the 
lower level of man’s functioning. 1 had been speaking in the morning about 
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the success of India in integrating so many diversities of language, religion, 
race» history. Still when we open the morning papers, we read of some^ deaths 
taking place on account of the Mysore-Maharashtra border dispute or for some 
other reason. That is the position in which we find ourselves as a nation. These 
experiences will not help us to come to an understanding with our 
neighbours. 

There are in the world today big organisations like the United Nations 
and other bodies working towards the concept of world unity. Those of you 
whom God may have blessed with wealth would know tlic feelings of your 
poor relations. We have very rich relations of the human race and very poor 
relations. We have to consider that. 


While you consider the concept of world unity, you will not leave it only 
at the spiritual level, you will have to come down to the earth and evolve 
some picture of world unity and consider the processes that will lead us to 
that unity. You will consider the question of poverty and riches. I do not 
know if people in the West have a revulsion from the surfeit of affluence and 
other conditions which may force them to lower levels of consumption, as 
some young people in the West are forced. The leaders of the Russian people 
are for a higher standard of living and are making the best use of technology. 
What is going to happen in this process to world unity? Will even spiritual 
unity be possible, when there are so many divisions in spiritual unity? I have 
suggested frequent meetings between the movements working towards the goal 
of Sri Aurobindo for coordination of steps in the direction of preparing the 
internal conditions for the evolution of man, particularly in the area of people 
to people level. I do hope that you will consider the concept and also how to 
realise that concept. You consider some of the practical questions also. With 
the standing of the Ashram, Sri Aurobindo’s name and the Mother’s name, 
I think a great deal could be done on the initiative of the various bodies 
working here. 

As I said in my inaugural address, I have been very much impressed 
with the Working Paper. I do not think it will be possible for me fo attend the 
committee meetings and enrich myself at this age of mine. I will be content to 
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work at the level at which I am working today. I hope I have not hurt any! 
one’s feelings, tread on any one’s toes or criticised any one. / 

SRI M. p. PANDIT : While thanking our distinguished guest for the 
readiness with which he complied with our request, I would like to assure 
him that his remarks are very pertinent because all along, at any rate in 
India, spirituality has been tending to drop away from life. It has chosen 
to live in forests and mountains leaving the world to its own fate. Perhaps 
with the advent of Swami Vivekananda, a new pattern of Indian spirituality 
has commenced. Within the scope of spirituality t he wellbeing of the down- 
tro^en, ser vice to Daridranarayan, came t o b e included. I am aware that 
there is a controversy aslo*whethcr in including Daridranarayan in spirituality, 
he followed his Master. That does not matter, because the world has gone 
by. Sri Aurobindo and the Mother, who have been continuing this tradition 
of Indian spirituality, have been advising at every step to embrace, in vision 
and in practice, the whole or as much of humanity as is possible in the work¬ 
ing out of their teaching. No concept, no theory is considered valid by the 
Mother or Sri Aurobindo, unless it had been applied down to the earth. It 
is with this principle in mind that they started this Ashram with a few people. 
Today we are at least a thousand dedicated souls gathered together, certainly 
not all of them are affluent, representing all sections of life. Elevation of 
their consciousness has changed their nature and expresses itself from 
moment to moment and day to day in their activities in life. Mother has said 
—and it is a Mantra for us—work is worship. We are working in the 
Ashram not in a lofty way, but in a spirit of disinterested service. Perhaps 
you may be surprised to know that work has been given more importance 
than meditation or trance. We work in the fields, shops and schools. It has 
been the aim of the Mother to have all departments of life organised in the 
Ashram so that man learns to apply spiritual consciousness to the day to day 
problems and see how man reacts. I have been here for the last thirtyfive 
years and I know how rich has been the experience in applying spirituality 
to day to day life, dealings in money, handling of books and other fields. 
Only after a certain measure of success was obtained in the Ashram, the 
pattern of spiritual living was adopted on a wider scale. We have Auroville 
in the making where over one hundred thousand people are given an opport¬ 
unity to live the life of the earth with the light of Heaven. 
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(He then announced that the Committees would meet at 9.00 a.m. the 
next day and about the arrangements for the visit to the Ashram Departments 
and Auroville on the 17th and 18th respectively.) 

The Conference then rose for the day. 

The four Committees met and conducted their deliberations on the 
16th, 17th, & 18th. Each of them presented a paper summing up their conlcu- 
sions on the afternoon of the 18th. 


COMMITTEE ON «CONTENT OF WORLD UNITY 

Sri Robit Mehta, Chairman 


In considering the question of World Unity, it is essential to recognise 
that formulation and adoption of mere behaviour patterns of international unity 
will not lake us very far. In fact, this will keep us confined within the circle 
of recurring crises. And so more than behaviour patterns what needs to be 
inquired into is the very motivation underlying the search for unity. 

By and large, our motivation contains two factors 

, 1. A desire to avoid conflicts arising from the play of opposites or the inter¬ 
actions of diversities; 

2. An urge to recapture the experience of unity, either individual or collec¬ 
tive, that we may have had once but which is now lost. 

In this connection, it must be admitted that the life in manifestation 
l cannot exist without opposites or diversities at various levels. And so to 
^strive to eliminate the opposites at any levels would not only be ineaningless 
but would constitute the very negation of life itself. 
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Tlie question therefore is not how to eliminate the opposites but of free¬ 
ing ourselves from the conflicts of q|)posites. In our search for unity this 
factor of freedom from the conflict of diversities must play an important jpart. 
For this the ways open to us are either of a compromise between thie 
opposites, or one of balance between the diversities. But it is our common 
experience that neither a compromise nor a balance can resolve the conflict 
except for a temporary duration, for it is bound to break down under the 
impact of fast moving conditions of life. If there could be a way of integra¬ 
tion then in such a state conflicts would cease and so a polarity witfiouTah 
opposition, a diversity without a division would emerge which would be 
conductive for the growth of World Unity. It would therefore be necessary to 
inquire as to what constitutes integration and what is its essential nature. 

It is needless to say that integration presupposes a co-existence of 
opposites and not the merging of one opposite with another. And so the 
question is: Can there be an integration of opposites which means a co¬ 
existence of diversities without conflict or compromise? 

In this connection it is intersting to note that the opposites are contra¬ 
dictory in a particular perspective, but they cease to be so in another or a 
wider perspective. In other words, in a wider perspective the contradictories 
become only contraries so that they can exist together without coming into 
conflict with each other. And so the search for unity must mean a search for 
a wider perspective. It is this wider perspective which we name as Human 
Fellowship or a sense of One-ness. . 

A question naturally arises at this point whether this wider perspective 
of Human Unity needs for its sustenance the factor of uniformity. It is obvious 
that unity which sustains itself through uniformity will lead not to a life of 
freedom but of restriction. But unity without freedom loses all its meaning 
and significance. But then the question is: If the uniformity is ruled out 
then what is it that will sustain unity? If we state that some sort of an 
agreement or a common ground is needed for the sustenance of unity then we 
are once again caught in the net of uniformity or sameness whether in outer 
pattern or in ways of thinking. We therefore come to the conclusion that the 
search for unity must be outside the requirement of a common ground at all 
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levels of individual and collective existence. In a common ground the oppo¬ 
sites may co-exist but such co-existence will not be free from constraint and 
therefore stresses and strains—those tensions which would negate the very 
spirit of unity. And so a real search for unity must be without the 
pre-condition for a common ground, whether physical or psychological. 

But then the question is: What will be the nature of relationship without 
the existence of a common ground? It stands to reason that such a relationship 
will be between the uniqueness of individuality, not between similarities. 
Whenever the unique meets the unique, a common ground will come into 
existence. But for such relationship, a continuity .or a permanence of a 
common ground will not be necessary to all. 

We therefore feel that the content of World Unity should be a 
relationship of the unique with the unique where the two will exist together 
without any conflict whatsoever. 

In terms of this uniqueness there will come into existence an individuality 
bereft of individualism. Such individuality alone can free the society from the 
evils of all traces of superiority or of class consciousness. While individualism 
needs the motivation of self-interest and survival, individuality needs no 
defence-mechanism for it exists by itself and is not dependent for its existence 
on any factor, outer or internal. 

And so in such unity where the unique is related to the unique, there 
will be complete freedom for the individual and at the same time an effective 
maintenance of social order. This surely must be the content of World 
Unity and therefore a clear direction along which the World Union must move 
for the fulfilment of its objectives. 

As a practical step towards the expression of this Philosophy of World 
Unity, we suggest the following line of action to be pursued. 

1. Full appreciation of and encouragement to the efforts carried on by U. N. 
and other allied international organisations towards the prpmotion of 
World Unity; 
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2. While appreciating these efforts, the World Union must create an aware¬ 
ness among the people with regard to the limitations inherent in the efforts 
of these movements; 

3. To bring among the people a greater understanding of the philosophy and 
approach underlying the following five principles:— 

a) Diversities without Divisiveness; 

b) Unity without uniformity; 

c) Integration without compromise; 

d) Uniqueness without superiority; 

e) Co-existence without constriction; 

4. To organise camps, seminars and other educational activities for the 
i clarification of people’s understanding along these lines specially in the 

light of such books as Sri Aurobindo’s “The Ideal of Human Unity”. 

Since this approach demands the emergence of a new Individual it is 
essential that all concerned should understand the techniques of Sri Aurobindo’s 
Integral Yoga and similar such processes as they will help in the emergence of 
New Individuality. Only the New Individual can bring the New Civilisation 
into existence—a civilisation in which World Unity will no longer be a mere 
dream but an actuality realized both at the individual and collective levels. 

Sd. Rohit Mehta 
Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON «HOW TO ACHIEVE WORLD UNITY” 

Sri R. K. Diwakar, Chairman 

Nine papers were presented on different aspects of “How to Achieve 
World Unity”. Lively discussion then followed and the subject was thoroughly 
discussed from all angles in which fourteen delegates took part. The following 
recommendations are made for the consideration of the Steering Committee. 

Whereas the stage has now arrived in the present evolution of the world, 
with all its accelerated growth of science and technology, unmistakably moving 
towards world unity and a world order shrinking this planet to the dimensions 
of a neighbourhood, and 

Whereas the continuance of political institutions like sovereign nation 
states is an anachronism and obstacle to the consummation of these ideals, 

This Committee recommends: 

(1) It is imperative that before the World Union can address itself to 
the gigantic task of achieving world unity, every member of the World Union 
should endeavour to personify in his life the highest ideals of world unity. 
Eradication of egotism on the part of the individual is a sine qua non for the 
success of the World Union. Therefore th^ perfection, of the individual by 
Sadhana is a must, because tEis_.movement,, is p^arily spiritual and all 
eternal actWities of the world flow from this inner strength and feafisation. 

(2) As an interim measure till the nation states agree to shed their 
sovereignty and become amenable to the discipline of a world body, the World 
Union should strive to educate the peoples of the world to the dangers 
threatening civilizaion and human existence itself by creating a climate of 
opinion which will make aggression and exploitation by arms by any nation¬ 
state impossible. 

(3) Suitable amendments to the UN Charter which will erid hegemony 
in the UN and eventually lead to the formation of the world state. 
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(4) The World Union fully supports and actively cooperates in the 
splendid work of the specialised agencies of the UNO and works to bring 
greater pressure on the governments to increase the usefulness of these bodies 
by greater contribution to the UN Fund and extend their activities. 

(5) The World Union must pressurise their governments to resolve all 
international conflicts and disputes without resorting to armed conflict, by 
building a powerful public opinion for the complete destruction of all nuclear 
weaponry as a first step towards complete disarmament. 

(6) Creation of an exclusive and permanent International Police Force 
fully equipped with and financed by the member States, functioning directly 
under the United Nations but recruited from all parts of the globe. This force 
owes exclusive loyalty and allegiance to the United Nations and not to any 
member State and will be used only to check aggression without fear or 
favour 

(7) The World Union will work to rouse the consciousness of youth, 
particularly of the students, so that they will not lend themselves as conscious 
or unconscious tools of parochial interests, who have a vested interest in 
keeping tensions alive and man divided from man. The energies of students 
and youth should be canalised in constructive and purposive ways to build a 
new World Order based on human unity, equality and fraternity. Students in 
high schools and colleges should be enrolled as members of the World Union 
towards this end. The future of humanity as a whole lies a great deal on the 
training, discipline and thinking of the younger generation who will have to 
equip themselves to bear the onerous responsibility of the future. 

(8) It is therefore necessary to establish an easy line of communication 

with the youth and speak to them in a language intelligible to them, free from j 
all jargon, fully realising the generation-gap that separates old thinking fromi 
new. All literature of the WoHd Union must emphasize in simple and easily 
understandable language the essential unity—spiritual and material—of the 
human race. - 

(9) Science and technology must be fully enlisted to the cause of the 
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World Union for ensuring a fuller and richer life for all and ending poverty 
and exploitation. 

(10) All the voluntary organizations the world over working for world 
peace and world unity should get together, so that their efforts are co-ordi¬ 
nated and the common objective quickly obtained. Emphasis should be on 
co-existence leading to co-prosperity, progress and eventually to world unity 
and a World State. 

(11) Resources of the sea-bed beyond the territorial waters or at any 
distance agreed to in the United Nations should be surveyed and exploited 
by the UN in global interest to augment its resources. It should not be used 
to promote the interests of any particular nation state. 

(12) All international waterways like Suez, Panama, etc. should be 
internationalised, and oceans kept under some form of effective international 
control. 

(13) A World Research and Development Organization for an integrated 
survey and development of world’s resources with a view to its scientific and 
systematic exploitation for the benefit of the whole of mankind should be 
established under UN auspice. This step will benefit the State in which the 
resources are located and also the whole world. This body should also address 
itself to the task of solving the urgent problem of chronic unemployment and 
under-employment prevailing in the under-developed countries resulting in 
poverty and increasing world tension. 

(14) The World Union Centres, wherever they are, should set up active 
working groups at various levels to ease tensions by disseminating objective 
information of how they are exploited and misled by powerful vested interests 
and inspire in them the higher ideals of world unity and World State. 

Vo 5) The World Union should establish mass contact workers and 
trade unions to educate them to understand the nature of the world problems 
and their role in promoting world union. 
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(16) The World Union welcomes the evolution of an easily under¬ 
standable world language as a vehicle of world communication facilitating 
world unity and world order. 


18th December 1973 


R. R. Diwakar 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON “WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION WILL PROMOTE 

WORLD UNITY” 

Sri Mir Iqbal Hussain, Chairman 


Thirty five persons formed the Study Group. Eight papers had been 
received on the subject. The authors present highlighted the salient points 
in their respective papers. On behalf of the authors who were absent, 
Mir Iqbal Hussain presented the important points discussed in their papers. 
The Committee meetings were held in four sessions of 2 1/2 to 3 hours each 
on 16th. 17th and 18th December 1973. 

The following is the summary of the proceedings which has been 
presented under the following headings. 


A—Objectives to be Achieved by Education for World Unity 

(1) To free the minds of all people, young and old, from all prejudices 
based on race, religion, social status, historical background, chauvinism, 
political and other ideologies. 

(2) Education at all levels should be to arouse the latent higher and 
larger consciousness in all. In the words of Sri Aurobindo man is functioning 
mostly in terms of his vital and mental needs and interests. There are higher 
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levels of human consciousness which go beyond the ordinary mind. With 
inner and outer perfection it is quite possible for man to reach a hijgher and 
larger consciousness to solve his problems pertaining to himself and* to his 
environment with wisdom and divine help. Ideas of peace and oneness of 
of mankind should find a place in the hearts of all. 

(3) To restructure the pattern of education so as to bring into pro¬ 
minence the concept of a one world functional unit. At the same time, the 
benefits of this new pattern of education should be such as to result, in 
addition, in the improvement of economic well-being of man. 


B—Methods of Achieving these Objectives 

(1) Re-writing of books on history, science, arts, sociology. 

(i) Writing of a wide assortment of instructional material like books, 
pamphlets, picture postcards and charts in easily understandable style and 
language. 

(ii) Preparation of audio-visual aids like films, film strips, tapes, 
portraying some of the essential ingredients for developing a one-world-order 
consciousness. These should be done by the co-operative efforts of experts in 
education, social studies curriculum developers, scholars believing in one- 
world order and practising classroom teachers, savants and seers. Emphasis 
while producing these materials should be on methods and media that will 
facilitate easy comprehension, encourage further experimentation and permit 
active student participation in learning how to think, and not to think as they 
are told to think. 

^2) Training of teachers at primary and secondary levels to completely 
transfer their expertise in craftsmanship to boys to improve their wellbeing 
physically and economically. In doing so the teachers are to show both by 
example and precept how individual efforts in establishing a new world order, 
thou^ small in themselves, can in the aggregate create a new wotjd order of 
peace and harmony. 
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(3) Establishment of a world university or universities to spearhead 
educational revolution in every country so that every nation and ethnic group 
can contribute its quota in the synthesis of world culture. 

As a corollary to this, international schools affiliated to the university^! 
should be established in every nation. ' 

These universities and in addition separate autonomous centres of 
advanced studies working at doctoral and post-doctoral levels should engage 
themselves in research and experimentation on developing an integrated 
personality in man—enveloping the physical, the vital, the mental^ the psychic 
and the spiritual aspects. They are also to do research on how best these 
ideas and experiences can be spread at all levels of humanity, from the poor 
to the affluent, from the literate to the illiterate. 

(4) Separate programmes of education should be drawn up for the 
following classes of society. In doing so, these should not materially hinder 
the daily routine of work and the economic wellbeing of the people forming 
these groups. 

(i) Factory labourers, skilled craftsman, farmers and others who are 
semi-literate. 

(ii) Scientists, technologists, doctors and other professionals. 

(iii) Mostly mothers engaged in the task of bringing up a new genera¬ 
tion of persons. These and other women form a very largeproportion of 
the population and special efforts are necessary to educate them. 

(iv) The disabled, the physically handicapped, old and infirm and others 
frustrated in life. 

This list is only illustrative and can further be enlarged. 

(5) Educational programmes for establishing a world order should also 
be drawn for group levels of society to bring about harmony between 
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individuals and society, between different groups and communities within the 
society, groups of employers and the employees, between different linguistic 
and ethnic groups etc. Education for these needs emphasis for promoting 
genuine sense of devotion and dedication to the motherland, awareness of 
one’s cultural heritage, and appreciation of international untiy for safeguard¬ 
ing national entity. 

(6) Educational programmes for international living in peace and 
harmony should be established with the help of 

(i) world university, research centres, international schools in various 
nations. 

(ii) Existing world organizations like the u. n. o., unesco and its 
affiliated bodies. 

(iii) Voluntary organizations established for promotion of world unity. 

(iv) In addition, movements of students, teachers, sportsmen, merchants 
and others from one country to another should be encouraged to learn from 
one another their technology, their culture, their history etc. 

(v) Study of music, fine arts and other means of communication with¬ 
out the spoken word should be encouraged. 

(vi) International museums of dolls, of national heroes, of natural 
histories, culture etc. of one country should be established in another country. 

This list illustrative and can be further enlarged. 

(7) Detailed curricula for achieving these are in the many papers 
appended herewith. 


18th Dec. 73. Qovind Rao 

(who deputised for Sri Mir Iqbal Hussain, Chairman) 
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COMMITTEE ON ^PARTICIPATION OF ALL SECTORS OF 
SOCIETY IN THE MOVEMENT” 


Prof. Ambady Narayanan, Chairman 


Steps recommended for the Effective Participation of All the Members 
of Society in the Movement towards World Unity.; 

Preamble: 

1. “World Union” to be considered essentially as a movement towards 
World Unity and which should reach the people at large. 

2. The cooperation of likeminded Organizations and individuals and the 
coordination of their works are to be sought. 

3. The basis for the implementation of the programme to achieve World 
Unity should be the awareness of the concept of “Universal man and 
global civilization by the a wider section of the society. 

The Movement and its growth: 

The suggestions given below are only of general nature; they may be 
adapted to the needs of the different regions concerned. 

Towards the implementation of these suggestions the cooperation of 
the leaders of all walks of the community is to be solicited by the 
World Union Centres. 

Field of activities envisaged: 

a) Educational Field: Introduction of the study of the Concept of World 
Unity and its practical implications in the curricula of Educational 
Institutions. 

Formation of Youth Wings in the various centres. 
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b) Socio-economic field: To work for inculcating the spirit of oneness at 
all levels of social relationship by precept and practice. 

c) Labour field: On the one hand to inculcate the spirit of “work is 
worship” and to work to make the labour conscious of the importance 
of their role in the total welfare of the community and on the other 
hand, to work for a change of heart on the part of the Management 
towards the labour. 

d) Science and Technology: To mobilise the awareness of the Scientists 
and Technologists with a view to exercising their influence for the use of 
their skill and resources only for constructive purposes. 

e) Cultural Field: Work for cultural emancipation and inter-cultural 
harmony so as each human group may share the best that is in other 
cultures. 

f) World Citizenship Field: To bring about the recognition of World 
Citizenship, cutting across national barriers. 

Organizational steps: 

1. Necessity of broad basing the membership of the “World Union” so 
as to include the representatives of the cross section of the people. 

2. Formation of youth wings at every Centre with liaison officers. 

3. To establish World Union Centres for training of World Union 
workers at the central and regional levels. 

In this connection, as a practical step, the formation of World Union 
Youth Fellowship is to be envisaged. 

A Pilot Training Centre many be organized with the cooperation of the 
“World Union International, in association with the work in the same 
spirit done at Auroville and the Order of Integral Knowledge recently 
formed at Pondicherry. 
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4. A wider use of mass media; 

a) **World Union** Magazine to have a regular digest section covering the 
meaningful activities of other like minded organizations throughout the 
World. 

Radio and Press. 

Approaches to be made through the leading editors and owners of the 
important newspapers a with a view to enlist their co-operation in getting a 
regular feature on World Unity and World Union Activities, Meetings and 
Seminars. 

Finance: Financial Implications to be considered closely by the 
Central Organization. 

Pondicherry, 18th Dec. *73. Prof. M. Ambady Narayanan 

Chairman 


Statement of the Fourth Triennial World Union Conference 
held at Pondicherry from December 15 to December 1973. 


I' This Conference recognises that in the pursuit of World Unity it is the 
scrutiny of motivation that is relevant rather than formation of behaviour 
patterns. (jOur aim must be not to eliminate the opposites that are inevitable 
in life but to free ourselves from the conflicts of the opposites. The way is one 
of integration and that is truly possible only in a wider perspective that rises 
above the contradictions, the sense of One-ness.^This is a oneness of freedom 
and not the uniformity that constricts. In this context the uniqueness of 
individuality is spontaneously recognised but there is no individualism. In 
such an order where the unique is related to the unique without conflict 
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there will be complete freedom for the individual and at the same time an 
effective maintenance of social organisation. Such is the content of World 
Unity for the hastening of which a line of action must be pursued that 
(1) encourages the efforts made by the UN and other allied international 
organisations towards the promotion of World Unity; (2) creates an aware¬ 
ness among the people with regard to the limitations inherent in the efforts of 
these movements; (3) promotes greater understanding and practice of the 
following five principles: 

a) Diversities without Divisiveness; 

b) Unity without uniformity; 

c) Integration without compromise; 

d) Uniqueness without superiority; 

e) Co-existence without constriction. 

(4) includes the organisation of seminars and other educational activities for 
the clarification of people’s understanding along these lines specially in the 
light of such books as Sri Aurobindo’s Ideal of Human Unity. 

jL - Since this approach demands the emergence of a New Individual, it is 
essential that all concerned should understand the techniques of Sri Auro¬ 
bindo’s Integral Yoga and similar such processes as they will help in the 
building of the new individuality. 

/ ^ Further, before the World Union can address itself to the gigantic task 
of achieving World Unity, every member of the Union should endeavour to 
personify in his own life the highest ideals of world unity. He must perfect 
himself by self-discipline and then only will his external activities carry his 
achieved sense of oneness. 

t ^ Organisationally, the World Union should work to create a climate of 
opinion which makes aggressions and exploitations among nations impossible; 
to bring greater pressure on the governments to increase the usefulness of the 
specialised agencies of the UNO by greater contribution to tne UN Fund and 
in other ways; to pressurise the governments to resolve all international 
conflicts and disputes without resort to armed conflict, by building’ a powerful 
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public opinion for the complete destruction of all nuclear weaponry as a first 
step towards complete disarmament; to canvass for the creation of a permanent 
International Police Force exclusively under the United Nations. 

^> The Youth, particularly the students, must be drawn to take interest in 
the activities of the World Union and associate themselves with the constru¬ 
ctive activities of this body. For this purpose an eflFective communication 
must be established with the youth through direct speech and easily accessible 
literature. 

^ Science and technology must be fully enlisted to the cause of the World 
Union for ensuring a fuller and richer life for all and ending poverty and 
exploitation. 

T ^Collaboration with all other voluntary organisations in the world 
working for world peace must be increased. 

Resources of the sea-bed beyond the territorial waters or at any distance 
agreed to in the United Nations should be surveyed and exploited by the 
United Nations in global interest to augment its resources, and should not be 
used to promote the interests of any particular nation states. 

^ All international waterways like Suez, Panama, etc. should be inter¬ 
nationalised and oceans kept under some form of effective international 
control. 

1 ^ A World Research and Development Organisation for an integrated 
survey and development of world’s resources for the benefit of the whole 
of mankind should be established under the UN auspices. This body should 
also address itself to the problems of unemployment and under-employment 
in the under-developed countries. 

The World Union Centres, wherever they are, should set up active 
working groups at various levels to ea se tensio ns by disseminatin g o bjectiv e 
ioformation on how they are exploited an d jiisled by vested interests and to 
promote the higher id^ls of w orld unity and worlcTpea^ ' 
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The World Union should establish mass contact with workers and trade 
unions to educate them to understand the nature of the world problems and 
their role in promoting a world union that guarantees their own welfare. 


The World Union welcomes the evolution of an easily understandable 
world language as a vehicle of world communication facilitating world unity 
and world order. 

This Conference believes that Education is one of the best means to 
promote World Unity. And the right education is that which frees the minds 
of people from the prejudices of the past, arouses healthy interests, nourishes 
the higher and larger consciousness, inclines the being towards Peace and 
Oneness. The pattern of education shall be restructured so as to bring into 
prominence the concept of a one world functional unity while at the same 
time it results in the improvement of the economic well-being of man. 

)r. Among the methods for achieving these objectives are: rewriting of 
bogksjon^i^ry, science, arts, sociology; preparation of instructional material 
uke booklets, picture pos tcard s, charts in easily understandable style and 
language; planning of audio-visual aids like films, strips, tapes, portraying 
some of the essential ingredients for developing a one-world order conscious¬ 
ness; these are to be undertaken by the co-operative efforts of experts who 
believe in this Ideal; they should be so done as to stimulate the mind to think 
in the direction of World Unity; training of teachers at primary and secondary 
levels to completely transfer their expertise to the students and to show by 
example and precept how individual efforts in establishing a new world order, 
though small in themselves, can in the aggregate create a new world order of 
^ace and harmony; establishment of a world university or universities to 
spearhead this movement of educational revolution in every country so that 
every nation and ethnic group can contribute its quota to the synthesis of 
world culture; establishment of international schools affiliated to the world 
university; the courses at these centres of learning must aim at an integrated 
personality of man and at the spread of enlightenment at all levels of 
humanity; separate programmes of education shall be drawn up for factory 
labourers, skilled craftsmen, farmers and other semi-literates as also for 
scientists, technologists, doctors and other professionals, for women especially 
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who need additional training in view of their special tasks and for the disabled, 
old and infirm; these shall not materially hinder the daily routine of work and 
the economic well-being of the people h)rming these categories; educational 
programmes towards this end of a world order should be drawn up for group 
levels of society to bring about harmony between individuals and society, 
between different groups within the society—professional, linguistic, ethnic, 
etc., educational programmes for international living in peace and harmony 
to be drawn and worked with the help of the existing World Organisations, 
international schools and bodies established for promotion of world unity; 
communication in technology, culture, etc. between country; encouragement 
of study of music, fine arts and other means of communication without the 
spoken word; starting of international museums of dolls of national heroes, 
natural history, culture, etc. of one country in another country. 

the members of society should be enabled to participate effectively 
in this movement towards World Unity; the movement shall reach the people 
at large; co-operation with like-minded movements and organisations must 
be enlarged, the basic of working being 'the cbncept of Universal Man and 
Global Civilisation; participation in the leaders in all walks of life should be' 
solicited by the World Union Centres. 

* 1‘ The fields of activities are mainly educational, socio-ecnomic. Labour, 
Science and Technology, Culture and World Citizenship. Efforts must be 
continued for the introduction of the Concept of World Unity and its prac¬ 
tical implications in the curricula of educational institutions; youth wings in 
various centres must be formed; the spirit of oneness must be inculcated at 
all levels of social relationship; the spirit of ^ork as ^orship mus t be . 
i pfused among the worke rs, raising the dignity of labour lb a new high ; 
scientists and technologist^must be led to us^rTEeir~skill and resources for 
constructive purposes; intensive work must be done for cultural emancipation 
and inter-cultural harmony. 

■ Certain organisational steps are to be taken for this purpose. They are: 
bro ad-basing of the membe rship of the W orld j Jnion so as to re present cro ss 
sections of the people ; formation oF youth wings aC every centre with liaison 
officers; formatibnTof training centres for World Union Youth Fellowship.. 
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A pilot training centre may be organised with the co-operation of the World 
Union International in association with the work in the same spirit as at 
Auroville, the Order of Integral Knowledge recently formed at Pondicherry 
and similar organisations. 

^01 A wider use of mass media is imperative. The World Union Journal 
must have a regular digest section covering the meaningful activities of like- 
minded organisations throughout the world. Approaches must be made to the 
Radios and Press for getting regular features on World Unity and the World 
Union activities in various fields. 

V ■ In all ways, in all directions—horizontal and vertical—the one aim to 
be pursued is a true, living World Union. 

19-12-1973 
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WORLD UNION CONFERENCE 
Wednesday, the 19th December 1973 

The final session of the Conference commenced at 9 a.m. on Wednesday 
the 19th December 1973 at the Ashram Theatre, Pondicherry. Sri M. P. Pandit 
presided. His Excellency Shri Chhedi Lai, Lt. Governor of Pondicherry, was 
also present. 

SRI M. p. PANDIT : We have been meeting for the last four days. The 
theme of the Conference has been World Unity Concept and Practice. 
140 delegates took part in the four committees, each under an experienced 
Chairman. The Committees considered the papers submitted to them and 
encouraged members to discuss the subject in depth. I am happy to report 
that papers had been received for three committees and there was no paper 
for the Committee on Content of World Unity. It is significant, for in a sense 
the content of world unity cannot be reduced to paper; it has to be practised. 
The statements of the four committees were considered yesterday with the 
Chairmen of the committees and we have drafted for your consideration and 
acceptance an integrated statement, (pp 47-52) 


I would like to emphasise that all those who have participated in the 
Conference are committed to the ideal of human unity. This commitment has 
to be implemented first at the individual level. Each one who accepts and 
wants to work for this ideal should start the work inside. You must unify 
yourself. Man consists of so many personalities, and each one is at logger- 
heads with the other. This organisation of one’s own being has to be a labour 
of self-scrutiny. As one develops this discipline, call it yoga if you like, one 
arrives at a certain point in life. It is only when one feels within oneself, he 
can give help and sympathy to others. Once a man is awake that he does not 
exist by himself and for himself, he is awake to the vibrations of understanding, 
love and sympathy. He must in the God-given environment learn to cultivate 
the virtues of tolerance and understanding. 

Form the family you extend the spirit of helpfulness, sympathy and 
oneness outside your home, in your office, in your factory, wherever you are. 
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Society today is not yet a harmonised group. It shall be the duty of every 
World Union worker to strive to promote the unification of the different 
sections of society. Today in India you see divisions even in each community. 
Social unity is being broken up by various factors, not the least of whi^ are 
political motives. It is our pn'vilege to strive for integration. We should 
sincerely feel the need for oneness. Let those of us, who have no political axe 
to grind, who have no social advancement to seek and who have been placed 
by the Divine grace in a position to exert ourselves for the good of others, put 
our shoulders to the wheels of integration. It is in this aspect that Your 
Excellency as the Head of the State can, and I am sure you will, set an 
example to the Heads of other States and give us a helping hand. We do not 
seek financial help, though as a Lt. Governor you are in a better position to 
grant even financial aid than the Heads of other States. We want your help. 
Give us a challenging assignment and we will rise to the occasion. 

From the society we go to the national level. There are various States. 
Today rightly or wrongly, in my personal opinion wrongly, the vast Bharata- 
varsha has been split into as many as 25 to 30 tiny, fragmented States. 
Provincial chauvinism is rearing its head and we have to stress common 
features, the common blood that courses through the veins of aJI the States of 
the Indian Union. I was asked by one of the delegates from Bombay “What 
work can we do for the World Union in the City of Bombay?.” I said: “You 
are a small group. Once a month or once a fortnight, convene a small 
gathering of foreign students, foreign men who are in the City, ask them to 
speak about their culture and their problems, and explain to them our culture 
and our problems. Let there be interchange of ideas between foreign students 
and Indian students. One must take pains to convene a gathering of teachers 
and students from different institutions and encourage mutual interchange of 
ideas and thoughts and the resultant understanding will undermine the sedulous 
propagation of the spirit of division. If we in the twentieth century stick to 
the nation concept, we will surely be considered diabolical by the posterity 
fifty years hence. The nation concept is a survival of the past. We have 
to develop into international or one-world state. Let us put our weight on 
the side of each and every progressive movement, by whomsoever it is 
sponsored and in whichever country it is conducted, which aims at the 
elimination of aggressive national frontiers and the forging of one-world. 
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You have before you in Pondicherry a daring experiment in Auroville, 
still in its infancy, where the Mother has made a breakthrough in founding 
and starting a new City State, where people cut accross national allegiance, 
whether they are citizens of America, England or any other country. They are 
all citizens of Auroville, the City of Dawn. It is a city of growing conscious¬ 
ness, where men with a cosmic soul, with a universal outlook and universal 
soul are emerging. All of us are watching this experiment on the success of 
which depends the success of the application of the principle to the whole 
world. Everyone must contribute to the success of this approach of Auroville 
from his level. If one is a writer through his writings, if one is a politician 
through his politics, in whatever field of activity one is engaged, each one 
must have the satisfaction of laying at least one brick in the foundation. This 
Auroville is a model which, if successful, will reproduce itself into hundreds 
of places on the globe. There will be hundreds of Aurovilles standing like 
centres of light in the ocean of darkness and ignorance. Let us try to create 
many more Aurovilles. They need not always be physical Aurovilles; they can 
be cultural or educational Aurovilles. Thi s World Uruon movement is not a 
sectional moveme nt. As I said on the first day of the Conference^ it has been 
started under the inspiration of the i^als of Sri Aurobindo and the Mothe r 
by some of u s in the Ashram. It has been our pro ud privilege to meet peopl e 
from wherever they come and associate ourselves with other organizations 
whose methods of functioning may be different but whose ideal is the same. 
We should not take up the attitude that any one approach is superior and 
any one approach is inferior. All the approaches are valid. We do not consider 
that all those in the World Union movement are the followers of Sri Auro¬ 
bindo. The World Union is a platform through which we want to give the rest 
of the world what has been given to us by our Masters and to receive in turn 
what the world likes to give to us. We are striving for a universal conscious¬ 
ness, life and vision. Sri Aurobindo and the Mother cannot be limited to the 
four walls of the Ashram or the 15,000 pages of their books. 

I commend the statement that I have read out for your acceptance. 

*Sri Rohit Mehta : I second the proposition which has been made by 
Mr. Pandit in terms of the iolegrated statement that he has placed before this 
Conference. He has achieved the impossible. Behind this integrated statement 
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are the larger statements of each of the committees. Out of these diverse 
statements Mr. Pandit has placed before us an integrated whole which does 
full justice to all the statements and gives in a nutshell the work which has 
been done by the four committes. I take this opportunity to congratulate 
Mr. Pandit and thank him for the very fine statement that he has placed 
before us. You will find from the integrated statement that the members of the 
committees, more particularly the Chairmen, have had no problem of un¬ 
employment. We have been fully employed. In fact our employment has been 
so heavy that we were not able to do many things which we wanted to do in 
Pondicherry. The work done by the four committees is something very 
valuable (Cheers). 

Today the 19th of December 1973 will go down in Indian History as a 
very important date. More than twenty-five years ago in San Francisco, people 
thought of establishing the United Nations on the basis of four freedoms. As a 
result of the clarion call that was given by President Roosevelt, the United 
Nations came into existence. Today on the 19th of December we are laying 
the foundations of a new United Nations, not a United Nations which 
functions merely on the political and economic planes, on the basis of 
spirituality. There are any number of World Union centres in the world. Our 
President said that there were quite a number of them in India. So far, the 
World Union centres have functioned without a clear idea as to what they 
must do. Hereafter they have no business to tell us that they do not know 
what to do. In this integrated statement we have the policy and programme 
and what may be described as the philosophy of the World Union. We have 
also indicated in the statement the political and economic platform of the 
World Union, the line of educational work that must be pursued and how 
people’s participation can be brought into the movement. We have a hand¬ 
book of the World Union. I would suggest that the delegates who have come 
}here, after going back to their respective places, should study this integrated 
fstatement and the fuller statements and formulate distinct programmes of 
their own in terms of this integrated statement. It is a great work that has to 
be done. We have in the integrated statement the guidelines, the handbook, 
the marching orders. In the United Nations we have a slightly different 
approach, not a fragmented approach but the approach of the total. There is a 
total approach among those who are sincere workers of the United Nations. 
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We in the World Union stand for not a fragmented approach, not for the 
approach of totality, but the approach of wholeness. There is a difference 
between the total and Ae whole. The total is made up of parts and can be 
split up into those parts, but the whole has no parts. This philosophy of 
wholeness is indicated to us in the invocation that we find in the Isavasya 
Upanishad : Poornamidam poornam... 

It is this philosophy of the whole that is the approach of the World 
Union. We have to function at the ideological level clarifying the minds of 
the people. The leader of China, the prophet who saved China from feudalism 
more than sixty years ago, Sun-Yat-Sen, has said that it is easy to act but 
difficult to think. Before launching upon any action, we must do the difficult 
task of thinking. Let us not be under the misconception that it is mere 
thinking. It is not mere thinking. Thinking prepares the ground in which 
right action can emerge. You and I belonging to the various centres of the 
World Union must go about clarifying, so that there is no misunderstanding 
national or international. In the world today the most miserable lot is the lot 
of the intellectuals. We have no stake whatsoever. Very often we say that 
we realise that something should be done. But immediately we cover 
up that statement by another statement that nothing can be done. According 
to me the first work that we have to do in the World Union centres is to 
drive away the depression and diffidence that exist in our mind. People with¬ 
out faith are small, but people with faith have no smallness whatsoever. Let 
us first of all be inspired by the feeling that what we are engaged in is some¬ 
thing that is of fundamental importance, that we shall be able to supplement 
the work of the United Nations, to give it that spiritual background without 
which it will not be possible to find a solution to the social and economic 
problems. Let us study and formulate our different programmes. But I would 
like to repeat the warning which Sri Vinoba Bhave gave. He said in an article 
that most of the movements started by Gandhiji had petered out. He saw 
the depletion of energy in most of the movements. This is because the 
workers in these movements have forgotten one thing. While they have taken 
the outer designs of activity, there is no ^^adhyaya. It is not merely , an 
accumulation of knowledge. It means really to knb\v and at the same time 
to know the knower of knowledge. If we in the World Union centres 
continue this Swadhyaya, the World Union movement will remain not a mere 



organization but a powerful force moulding the destinies of the entire 
humanity. 

I commend to you the adoption of the integrated statement. We go from 
here inspired by this integrated statement. May f draw your attention to what 
Arnold Toynbee has said? He is the greatest historian of the century; perhaps 
he is not the greatest historian of all times. After completing his six works on 
history, after surveying history and studying all aspects of historical develop¬ 
ment, Arnold Toynbee says at the end: My study of history tells me that 
there appears from time to time very critical periods in the life of human 
civilization, and during all those critical periods T see a small minority and 
it is this creative minority that has shaped the world history at all critical 
times. We stand today in the midst of an unprecedented crisis, a crisis such 
as has not appeared in human history, a global crisis, a crisis affecting all 
departments of life. We stand today at the cross-roads of a critical period. 
I suggest that this World Union must become that creative minority in the 
midst of this crisis. If you and I become a creative minority, that creative 
minority will be able to shape the world history in the direction indicated 
to us by Sri Aurobindo and the Mother in their literature. Let us go back 
from this holy place to our respective centres, not just to be idle and lazy 
and brooding over things. Let us go back inspired by the follow-up pro¬ 
gramme so that during the years that lie ahead the World Union will become 
a throbbing movement. The world will have to recognize it because of the 
tremendous force that it has been able to generate. We will remain a minority; 
there is no harm in remaining a minority. The question is: Are we going to be 
a dull and depressed minority or a powerful minority? We shall be able to do 
what the United Nations has not been able to do, and we shall remember 
■i this 19th day of December 1973 as the day when we have laid the foundations 
Jof a spiritual United Nations. 

1 second the proposition placed before us by Mr. Pandit. Let us work 
it out in our daily practice both individually and collectively. If I and you go 
out with a total involvement as workers of the World Union, we will have 
achieved something that is worth while. To our limited power and energy 
shall be added the weight of that transcendental force, and with that trans¬ 
cendental force nothing is impossible. We will have the inspiration of* that 
transcendenltal force. 
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The integrated statement was unanimously approved by the delegates 
with acclamation. 

Sri M. P. Pandit : I request His Excellency the Lt. Governor to say a 
few words. 

H. E. Shri Chhedi Lal : I have read the integrated statement, took 
part in the first day’s proceedings, met some of the delegates over a cup of tea 
and had a discussion with Sri Jayaprakash Narayan on several aspects of the 
World Union Movement. I have no doubt that the beginning that you have 
made — though the Movement has been there for several years past, I call it 
a beginning because every time the Conference meets here, there is an 
affirmation of a new testament of faith — will produce abiding results and 
emerge in great achievements. 

One thing that impresses me is the emphasis on the individual. Sri Rohit 
Metha has said that we are often faced with failures. That is true. When we 
plan on paper, it is a perfect plan point to point. But the failure lies in its 
implementation and that failure is mainly due to human personality. I said 
the other day that I was impressed by the World Union and the ideology of 
the Ashram which are trying to build up men and women. Unless there are 
proper men, the concept of creating world unity and a new society will fail. 
Administration runs on men. We know what happens when we do not have 
the right type of men. In Bengali there is a couplet which means: Leaving th e 
man before you^ where are you seekin g G od? f do not say that we must not 
havetfi^spirituai urge. Unless we have the individual as the centre, we will 
not be able to succeed in our efforts. This concept of world unity must be 
developed to a wider context. At the same time we must come down to the 
smaller nucleus. Unless you build from the bottom, you will not succeed in 
your attempt. 

Youth is a part of the atmosphere in the world today. The youth and 
the masses may not be able to understand our highly intellectualised language. 
Please excuse me for making this observation. Youth has to be approached at 
its level and through its problems. The main problem is that the youth has to 
develop a right attitude in life. 
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The next thing is that you must go to the grass roots. I in my younger 
days have tried to do it, going to the people from village to village and doing 
something for them. 

How can we have an integrated world so long as there are two levels of 
society — one the superhuman living in opulence and the other the sub-men 
who have been denied even the minimum living conditions of life. So long as 
we have these two levels, we may not succeed in our objective. It is the task 
of the World Union to narrow down this wide gap. It is a challenging task 
and the challenge has to be faced with a multi-pronged drive. 

The intellectuals must do the thinking. Other people cannot, because 
their brain has not developed. Therefore get to the grass roots. Let the 
intellectuals work on a higher plane; let their ideas percolate down to the 
ordinary humble workers drawn from young men and the masses. 

You have made a beginning. I am all with you at the non-political level. 
But the beginning must be made by your side. Let us see how we can from 
this highly intellectual atmosphere reach the masses to the extent our resour¬ 
ces allow. It has been said that Aurobindo’s philosophy is for all men. If 
Mohamed does not go to the mountain, the mountain should go to Mohamed. 

I have put before you some random thoughts. I am convinced about the 
concept of world unity and that the efforts of the World Union will bear 
fruit. We have to work hard and consistently. Let us concentrate on the indi¬ 
vidual in whatever way we think fit. Thank you all. 

Sri M. P. Pandit : We thank Your Excellency for the address. We 
sought an assurance from you and you have given it to us immediately. You 
have indicated the direction and that will be carefully followed. 

Sri Kamalakanto recited a poem in English. 

Sri M. P. Pandit recited a Sanskrit verse invoking peace and har¬ 
mony on humanity. 

With the National Anthem the conference concluded. 
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««WORLD UNITY—CONCEPT AND PRACTICE" 
How to Achieve World Unity ? 

The Importance of Forgiveness 

Alice Bastock 


To achieve world unity there must be reconciliations and the bringing 
about of right relationships between nations, races, religions and classes. I have 
just been re-reading Alice Bailey’s book Education in the New Age and 
have been forcibly struck by her emphasis on forgiveness as one of the factors 
which are essential to human progress. As human progress must entail 
achievement of world unity it has seemed to me of special interest to look 
into this idea of forgiveness. 

Alice Bailey’s interpretation of the word “forgiveness” is somewhat 
unique. She does not look upon it as a form of magnanimous forgetting or 
overlooking, nor is it a gesture of superiority whereby the slate is wiped clean. 
It is the very breath of life itself—the giving of all to all and for all. She calls 
it “one of the rudimentary expressions of the quality of self-sacrifice which is 
in its turn, an aspect of the will nature of Deity...It is in reality the sense of 
synthesis or of identification.” “It is one of the recognitions” which will enable 
each person to do his part and take his share in bridging between person and 
person, between group and group, and between nation and nation, thus 
establishing that new world of recognised corporate relationships which will 
eventually produce the civilisation of light and love which will be characteristic 
of the Aquarian Age,” Elsewhere, (in The Externalisation of the Hierarchy) 
she further defines forgiveness as “to give for”. It should not be thought of as 
pardon as taught by theologians but as sacrifice, “even of one’s very life.” As 
she sees it, to forgive is to take part in the underlying keynote of all creation 
for the whole process is one of God giving love and sacrifice through mani¬ 
festation in matter and Christ’s re-enaction of this eternal process, “externali¬ 
sing it in such a way that it became the symbol of the motive of the entire 
manifested universe and the impulse which should direct each of us— 
crucifiction and death, resurrection and life, and the consequent salvation of 
the whole.” 
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A consideration of the derivation of the word forgive confirms this view 
of Alice Bailey’s. The word originally appears to have meant “to give away”, 
“to give up”. Presumably it has been our sense of self-righteousness and 
superiority which has deprived the word of its nobility and has made of it a 
condescension whereas it should have the quality of generosity, which always 
includes a measure of sacrifice. It is important to understand this because if 
we are to have peace and right relationships in this world we must have the 
right ideals and the true vision. Forgiveness and sacrifice are never easy, yet 
once an ideal is established the human race can rise to great heights. The 
sacrifice of life for the sake of one’s nation has been so well established as an 
ideal that countless lives have been sacrificed for this ideal. What we need, 
however, is lives of sacrifice rather than sacrifice by death. There already are 
many who live these sacrificial lives helping the needy and caring for the sick. 
First we must fully recognise the value of what they do. Then, if we could go 
further and recognise it as a step towards the greater sacrifice of forgivenes, 
what could we not achieve ? 

To appreciate what is meant by sacrificial forgiveness we must realise 
what has to be sacrificed. Perhaps one of the main troubles in the world is a 
sense of injury — what always appears to the injured party, of course, as a 
righteous sense of injury. This results in their feeling so magnanimous if they 
forgive that a sense of superiority is engendered and then, if the injury is again 
inflicted, they can no longer forgive. But if they were to appreciate that for¬ 
giveness means sacrifice they would have to abandon for good this sense of 
injury. If we are all to behave in this way we must understand the value of our 
cause. It is only through a sense of value of their cause that men have been 
able to die on the field of battle. In this forgiving sacrifice there must then be 
an equal fervour for the cause. And the cause, as Alice Bailey points out, is the 
oneness of all life, identification with God as displayed for us in the life and 
death of Christ and of all other great manifestations of God, the One Life. 

Already the beginning of an understanding of this philosophy is at work 
in the world. All groups who work for right relationships between all men, all 
races, all religions and those who work for unity and harmony in the world are 
paving the way for the New Age of love and sacrifice. “World Union” has of 
late been giving us many examples of these groups, showing how much is 
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being done by so many in so many different areas. It is most valuable that we 
have our attention drawn to what is being achieved and there has also been a 
great increase in literature concerned with this kind of news. Unesco has several 
publications and there is **The New InternaiatUsf* and **‘The Cooperator** 
and ‘Wciv World** UNA’s publication — to mention but a few. It is obvious 
that more people wish to know this good news and that gradually a new world 
consciousness is developing. With these developments comes a greater clarity 
concerning what life is all about: a beginning is being made towards under¬ 
standing the Divine Purpose. What greater ideal could we have than identifica¬ 
tion with the Divine Purpose ? 

When we think of the trouble spots of the world we can appreciate how 
a true sacrificial forgiving will be the only way to resolve the difficulties. 
Whether it be the Irish problem or the festering trouble between the Arabs and 
Israel or the danger of racial strife in Africa a true forgiveness must be the 
only answer. But it must be realised that forgiveness is a sacrifice of superiority, 
a sacrifice of self-righteousness and a doing away of all sense of seperativeness 
in whatever form. We must repeat that the forgiveness called for is not a 
magnanimous forgetting and overlooking — it is an appreciation by all men of 
the humanity of all. 

It must be appreciated, however, that preaching this doctrine to those 
who are wrapped in conflict is probably not the way to bring about this change. 
There has to be a general infiltration of this idea by dedicated individuals. 
Then these individuals can work in groups to bring these ideals to the fore. 
Non-governmental organisations are playing an ever increasing part in influen¬ 
cing events. There was a time when the UN Specialised Agencies considered 
the NGOs an interfering nuisance and objected to their representatives appear¬ 
ing at the Economic and Social Council, for instance. Now they are welcomed 
and appreciated. While at the Stockholm Conference NGOs produced a 
remarkable Declaration which called for “a new dimension of planetary loyalty” 
and they pledged themselves in addition to supporting UN institutions to 
“look to further development of powerful and representative institutions to 
express our common political life at the regional and global levels.” No one 
need feel that he or she cannot influence events. Every one of us can play a 
part in producing the right climate of opinion thus, eventually, altering the state 
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of consciousness in the world. The union that has already been achieved in this 
world has been due to the gradual victory of an attitude of cooperation and 
longing for right relations over the attitude of self-defensiveness, competitive¬ 
ness and prejudiced feelings of enmity. The consciousness of the world can be 
changed. A sacrificial forgiving in the sense of giving can become not just a 
distant ideal but so acceptable an attitude that it will prod away at the cons¬ 
cience of mankind, eventually being recognised as the right progressive 
attitude. 

The thought may arise that this idea of forgiving as a sacrifical giving 
smacks too much of giving in, of humiliation, of allowing ourselves to be 
trodden under foot. Instinctively we react by thinking that if we are right we 
must stand up for the right, not give in for the sake of peace. Where does 
justice fit in to this idea of sacrificial giving? Do we give to the under¬ 
serving? The Answer is “Yes”. The answer has been given us by Christ: 
“Resist not evil”. We have to stand up for the right by displaying the nature 
of God. As for giving to the undeserving do any of us deserve that Christ 
died for us? The idea that only the deserving poor should be helped was the 
idea of charity of the last century. This is an idea we have out-grown. If the 
poor are poor because they are feckless then we now realise that we have to 
help them to become less feckless. We have to get to the root of their 
problems. Love is not a sentiment. It requires intelligent understanding and 
appreciation of the need of the individual as we find him. Forgiving is identi¬ 
fication with our fellowmen. Note the word ‘intelligent*. We must not only 
employ the heart, we must employ all our powers to understand the problems 
of the world. We must dedicate our minds as well as our hearts to solutions. 
Can a Jew identify with an Arab and an Arab with a Jew ? Yes, he can and 
only so can come that forgiveness which will move the mountains of hostility. 
The idea of love and cooperation have succeeded in bringing much of mankind 
together but only sacrifice of a superior separatist attitude will wear dowh 
deep-seated hostilities. 

That we should forgive our enemies is ofcourse not a new idea. It has 
been preached over the centuries But has the inner conviction both of its 
possibility and of its power yet infiltrated into world politics ? Thej;e is no need 
to feel that such a message is hopelessly idealistic because it has not yet played 
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a large part in world affairs. The unity of nations was an ideal for centuries but 
has taken on more practical possibility with establishment of the United 
Nations and with such bodies as World Union, World Goodwill and the 
World Congrees of Faiths. The idea of forgiveness if taken up by the spiri¬ 
tually minded people of the world and set before the world as a practical ideal 
could gradually make the necessary impact. That aspect of love which brings 
about cooperation and aid to the needy has already made important inroads 
into world philosophy. Forgiveness is another aspect of love but at present it 
does not feature so strongly. There are signs, however, that now is the time for 
bringing it into prominence. Timing is very important. As Dean Inge once said 
in a lecture on “The Idea of Progress”, ‘'There is much to support the belief 
that there is a struggle for existence among ideas, and that those tend to prevail 
which correspond with the changing needs of humanity.” It is those of us who 
have faith that this a period when a new consciousness is already at work who 
can work with the necessary faith to bring this idea of forgiveness into the 
limelight and work for its fulfilment. 

Spiritual principles make their way into the world by two routes; by 
leading figures who incorporate them and by the underlying infiltration of the 
principles through preaching, teaching and example of many individuals. We 
are the needed individuals. First of all we must be sure that our own hearts are 
full of forgiveness to all who have in any way injured us. Then we must take 
hold of the idea that forgiveness needs more emphasis. We must have confi¬ 
dence in its value and in its practicality, wiping from our minds old ideas 
that it is impossibly idealistic. Then we must not be afraid to preach it and 
teach it. Given the right support the leading figures will appear. Prepare the 
field, sow the seeds and the harvest will grow. Through true forgiveness, which 
entails identification with others and sacrifice of the self, right relationships 
will be possible and thus, eventually, unity will be achieved. 
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WORLD UNITY —HOW? 


Prof. R. M. Fatal 


The organisation under whose auspicies we have assembled is meant 
to manifest the luminous idea of World Unity on this planet blessed by 
the dynamic Divine Consciousness in the form of the Divine Mother and 
Sri Aurobindo. 

The idea acquires a new content and a new form after the descent 
of the Supramental Consciousness and the birth of atomic energy in India. 
Around 1956 India possessed the secret of atomic energy and breakthrough 
in agriculture in the form of Green Revolution. If the Supramental Con¬ 
sciousness gets the loving homage of Atomic Energy this planet will be on 
the way of integral transformation into a golden planet as a result of 
multi-level changes. 

How a novice like me looks at this master idea and this organisation 
forms the theme of this brief monologue. 

The idea of World Unity brings a soothing awareness—brings to my 
mind a vision of smiles, love, collaboration and prosperity. This helps me to 
insulate myself from the agonies of life—agonies due to economic hardships, 
lack of warmth from the family, colleagues and the society at large. There 
is a game of hide and seek. The realities hide for a while the dream-vision 
of Unity coming to the fore-front when I stroll on my farms, when 1 close 
my eyes in my Centre or just take a nap. 

I aspire to translate the dream-vision of World Unity into my individual 
life, family life, in the institution in which I work and in the society in 
which I live. 

How can I realise the dream-vision? By the transformation of the 
things around me. How can I do it? Even when I attempt to do this I get 
rebuff—from the surrroundings. Even when I get a response it is short-lived. 
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How to make this change a permanent one— a. continuously growing one in 
the surroundings? I am in quest to know this—actualise this, normalise it. 

One fine morning my eyes fell on the following secret revealed by the 
Divine Mother. 

“The union with the Divine manifesting itself in a progressive human 
unity.” 

The Mother has spoken to us about the progressive human unity and 
its manifestation through union with the Divine. 

Unless and until the world aspires to unite with the Divine the world 
unity cannot be achieved. The world has shrinked considerably as a result 
of science and technology but that is not a very satisfactory type of closeness. 
The unity of the world without the Divine will not bring about celesial unity. 
At times factors other than Divine—economic interests, political interests 
and a blend of other motives may bring us together but that is a sort of 
ephemeral unity. What is needed is a permanent and progressive human 
unity. 


The growth of Matrimandir and Auroville around it provides us an 
opportunity to translate our dream-world into reality. 

Shall we unite with Divine Mother and manifest Her in our individual 
lives and community life progressive human unity? 

The Divine Mother is the ocean of Love who is with us since times 
immemorial. This consciousness has to be regained. 

How can we become conscious of the Divine aspect of the Mother? 
This is revealed in the immortal New Year Message of 1973: 

“When you are consciousness of the whole world at the same time, 
then you can become conscious of the Divine.” 

15-12-1973 
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EDUCATION FOR WORLD PEACE i A NEW CHALLENGE 

Dr. S. P. Ahluwalia 

Blessed are the peace-makers; for they 
shall be called the children of God'* 

—Sermon on the Mount 

The proliferation of nuclear weapons has placed the future of mankind 
in jeopardy, and a satisfactory solution to this has not yet been found. While 
efforts are being made towards world peace, wars, in one part of the world or 
other, are still going on; and we do not know whither we are moving. Today 
we are faced to accept one of the alternatives: non-violent co-existence or 
violent co-destruction. Some people believe that ultimately reason prevails 
and that nuclear war is an impossibility. There are many scientists and 
military experts who think on these lines. For example, Linuas Pauling in his 
book No More Wars writes, “I believe that there will never again be a great 
war... I believe that the development of these terrible weapons forces us to 
move into a new period of peace and reason when world problems are not 
solved by war and peace, but are solved by application of man's power of 
reason.” 

However, some are not so optimistic, as they think that a permanent 
solution to war is not within the sight. Russel in his Education and Social 
Order declares, “Science has so altered our technique as to make the world 
one economic unit. But our political institutions and beliefs lag behind our 
technique and each nation makes itself artificially poor by economic isolation. 
We invent labour-saving devices and are troubled by unemployment. When 
we cannot sell our products we cut down wages under the impression 
apparently, that the less the people earn, the more they will spend. All these 
evils arise from one source, that, while our technique demands co-operation 
of the whole human race as a single producing and consuming unit, our 
passions and our political beliefs persist in demanding competition.” 

It is increasingly realised now that unless man is capable to increase his 
wisdom along with knowledge, his mastery over forces of nature may become 
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the root cause of further evils. Thus there is the danger that increase of 
knowledge will be an increase of sorrow. That is why Bertrand Russel in his 
book Impact of Science on Society observes, “In the modern world, we 
are in the middle of a race between human skill as to means and human folly 
as to ends.*’ Hence the problem today is, what type of men we are producing 
through our educational institutions. As Emerson rightly puts it, “The true 
test of civilization is not the census, not the size of cities, not the crops, but 
the kind of man that the country turns out.” The problem of peace is thus 
essentially the problem of changing the motives and sentiments of people all 
over the world through appropriate means. We must of course try to change 
the circumstances and make them favourable for world peace. From this it 
follows that the problem of peace is not only psychological but sociological 
too. 


It is increasingly realised today that peace cannot be achieved by brutal 
force, rather it should be achieved by understanding—understanding the simple 
truth that it is the duty of the nation to respect and recognise the sovereignty 
of other States, tusj as it is the duty of a particular individual to respect the 
rights of other individuals in the interest of the community as a whole. Today 
many nations, however, pay only lip service to this simple truth. Even to 
achieve good ends, it must be remembered that wars are bad means. Countries 
under dictatorship do not, of course, subscribe to this view. For them war is a 
virtue. The reply for this line of thinking was given as, “To call war the soil 
of virtue is to call debauchery the soil of love.” Rightly has it been said that 
ours is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants. The invention of nuclear 
weapons made the position of even the bigger States insecure and unsafe. The 
fact of the matter is that the rapid advance or progress in the field of the 
science has killed our scientific attitude, and that is why Pandit Nehru 
deplored, “The sheer advance of science has often made people unscientific.” 
Thus the problem is how to create this scientific attitude among people of all 
nations. “Civilization is a race between education and catastrophe” is correct. 
The world has already witnessed the consequences of two world wars. But in 
spite of these, mankind refuses to pay heed to the warnings of history. 
Mankind will be wiped out of existence in the event of a third world war 
breaking out. Stratfold Wingfield, the author of the voluminous History of 
British Civilization has made a sordid comment on the achievements of man 
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when he says, **Science has improved the circumstances of man but not the 
man himself.*’ 

• 

All this does not mean that efforts have not been made towards world 
peace at national and international levels. The efforts made by India in this 
respect are very significant. Pandit Nehru formulated five principles, Panch- 
sheel, for the regulation of relations of one country with another. Those are: 

1. Mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty; 

2. Non-aggression; 

3. Non-interference in each other’s national affairs; 

4. Equality and mutual benefit; and 

5. Peaceful co-existence. 

No peace-loving country can ignore the vital role of this scheme in 
shaping international relations. As Pandit Nehru himself says, “These princi¬ 
ples indicate the policy that we pursue with any neighbouring country or for 
the matter of that any other country. They also constitute a statement of 
wholesome principles and I imagine that if these principles were adopted in 
the relations of various countries with each other, a great deal of the trouble 
of the present day world would disappear.” 

At the international level, the U.N.O., the world body to maintain world 
peace for world survival, has been playing a vital role in averting war, although 
it has been unsuccessful in wiping out war root and branch. The U.N. Charter 
written in 1945 starts thus: “We the people of the United Nations, determined 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war which twice in 
our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind. 

“And to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small, and to establish conditions under which justice and 
respect for... treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained 
and to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom 
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and for these ends to practise tolerance, and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbours and to unite our strength to maintain international 
peace and security, and to ensure by the acceptance of principles and the 
institution of methods, that armed force shall not be used... and to employ 
international machinery for the promotion of economic and social advance¬ 
ment of all peoples. 

Have Resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims.” 

What has been said so far serves as an introduction to the problem 
of world peace. 


THE CAUSES OF WAR 
Science and proliferation of nuclear weapons 

The proliferation of nuclear weapons constitutes a potential danger 
to the peace in the world. The mad race of nuclear weapons is the root 
cause of all wars. Every country today wants to show her power as a nuclear 
giant. Even if any country wants to be free from nuclear weapons, it cannot 
be, because its own neighbour may be a powerful nation in the field of 
armaments. That is how ail nations, whether developed or under-developed, 
are compelled to maintain as much military force as they could. While many 
countries live in utter poverty, the advanced nations spend huge amounts 
on armaments production. In a letter to the Press, once Bertrand 
Russel expressed, *‘An hour passes means 14 million dollars spent on 
armaments.” 

Man’s greatest enemy continues to be man himself because he could 
not improve himself morally and ethically. It is science which can make 
us prosperous or may cause total destruction. As Oliver Wendell Holmes 
puts it, “Science is a first-rate piece of furniture for a man’s upper chamber, 
if he has commonsense on the ground floor.” 
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National sovereignty 

National sovereignty seems to be a very important cause for world 
wars. The nations of the world must come closer and must be prepared to 
sacrifice some of their sovereignty for the cause of world peace. Otherwise 
world peace, could not be achieved. National sovereignty is the distinguishing 
feature of a modern State. Curiously enough, within the doctrine of national 
sovereignty, there lurks a source of danger to international peace. Instead 
of being love of one’s own country, it has become hatred of another. 
Nationalism has transformed into imperialism. This has created the will 
to war, the will to power, and the will to overpower. Militant nationalism, 
it must be remembered, destroys the peace and happiness of the world. The 
Second World War proved beyond doubt that national sovereignty is the 
chief enemy of international peace and goes against the concept of World 
State. Thus there is great need for replacing national sovereignty by the 
doctrine of international solidarity. Nations must be prepared to surrender 
a part of their sovereignty, at least some part of external sovereignty, in the 
interests of international peace and co-operation. It must be noted that 
national sovereignty if properly understood and righty adjusted and exercised 
certainly paves the way for international understanding and friendship. Any act 
of war by any nation must be considered as a breach of this primary obligation 
and the other States must go to the rescue of the victim of aggression. 
National states must practise the principle of “live and let live.” They 
must develop an international mind and begin to co-operate with each 
other in dealing with the problems of mankind at large. 

Nowadays it is highly doubtful whether nations are prepared to surren¬ 
der a part of their sovereignty and act in union with one another. As has been 
rightly observed, “The main obstacle to elimination of war is the concept of 
national sovereignty, but people who argue about the inviolability of national 
sovereignty in the contemporary world are as obscurantist as those who once 
argued about the divine right of kings to misrule or of the inherent right of the 
individual to take private vengeance.” Civil society, in fact, cannot function 
properly unless the individual accepts a limitation to his individual rights. 
Likewise, to establish a world without war, the individual ^nations must 
accept limitations on their national sovereignty. Ail States should respect 
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interaational law irrespective of their size of population and tertitory. In 
fact, in political matters the great powers play a predominant part. 

No consensus on disarmament 

There is hardly any agreement on the issue of disarmament. In these days 
of nuclear explosion, lack of agreement on disarmament constitutes a potential 
threat to international peace and secerity. ‘*The people must challenge govern¬ 
ments in every country to work truthf^ully and ceaselessly for disarmament 
which will be the first major step towards practical peace.” The partial Test 
Ban Treaty which was signed on the 3rd August 1963 by most of the nations 
of the world paves the way for world peace. But nothing seems to be 
immediately in the offing. The nuclear powers provide nuclear arms to the 
non-nuclear nations and this constitutes another danger for world peace. 
As has been observed, “Whenever U. S. arms go as pact assistance, the 
prospect, for the recipient’s immediate neighbour is permanent insecurity.” 
Ever since the inception of the Disarmament Commission the entire process 
of disarmament has been delayed only because no point of reconciliation 
could be reached between the Western powers and Soviet Russia. The 
U. N. O. soon began to realise that as long as the race of armaments 
continues to exist, the root cause of tensions of war cannot be brought 
under control. 

Leadership: dictatorship 

The great responsibility of maintaining world peace by and large rests 
on the national leaders. Leaders like Gandhiji and Martin Luther King are 
no more. But their messages are with us. Thus the one important and urgent 
problem is how to secure a large number of leaders who can influence the 
public opinion and who can carry the messages of apostles of peace to each 
and every part of the world. These leaders should work for peace not only 
in their country but throughout the world. It is however, regretful to see 
that there are still some countries under dictators. History has proved that 
these dictatorships constitute a great danger to the peace not only in their 
countries, but in other countries as well. It may, however, be hoped that 
in future many of these countries will choose a democratic form of govern- 
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ment and eschew dictatorships. As long as the Government is not responsible 
to its people, that Government would behave irresponsibly and create con¬ 
flicts, internal and international. 

lcleolog!c»l differences 

The ideological differences have become a source of trouble in recent 
times. The ideology which one country holds is different from that of other 
countries. There are so many ‘isms’ and each country thinks that its own ‘ism’ 
is superior to that of other nation. Not only that, it wants to spread that 
*ism’ to other parts of the world. It is not known what the benefit is from 
such a step, but the danger is quite obvious. If there are some countries 
to spread a particular ‘ism*, there will be other countries to prevent its 
spread and hence a conflict seems to be inevitable. These ideological 
differeneces are bound to exist, but no country should try to impose its 
‘ism* on other countries. 

Gan World State be formed ? 

There are some people who believe that world peace can be attained 
only when the world is formed into a single State. There are some, on the 
other hand, who believe that under the present circumstances, it is impossible 
to witness a World State. In the absence of colonialism, imperialism, exploi¬ 
tation and racial discrimination a World State may be formed. The people must 
be prepared to develop the feeling of internationalism. The feeling of ‘we* 
should be cultivated. For the formation of World State, we have to solve the 
problems like disarmament, poverty and backwardness, health and education. 
While delivering the Azad Memorial Lecture in 1961, late Lord Attlee stated, 
“I am an old man. I have in my time seen vast changes, for which I hoped 
and worked when I was young, actually come about. 1 have seen an empire 
changed into a commonwealth. It may well be that I shall not live to see 
the rule of law established in the world, and war banished for ever; but 
while I have strength I shall do what little I can to bring about the day 
when the Federation of the World will be a realisation. Thus a world govern¬ 
ment perhaps is the only solution for the problem of world peace.” If and 
when a world government comes into force, it will put an end to war and 
the atmosphere of war. 
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An educational approach towards world peace 

At the outset certain limitations to this approach may be pointed out. 
Education for world peace or international understanding is more fruitful 
if it is imparted to children rather than to adults. Many of our adults are not 
willing to change their motives and their attitudes and behaviour are governed 
by the environment and experience. So, it is for children whose attitudes 
and behaviour can be changed easily, that education for world peace is more 
useful and fruitful. The adolescent stage is the stage when we can inculcate j 
in their minds the right attitudes and values. The ideas of grbwn^p^ bn the! 
other hand are already determined and it is difficult to change them. { 

The second limitation to this educational approach towards world 
peace is that the environment should be so changed as to make this successful. 
For example, if the country is being ruled by a dictator there will be no 
education for world peace. The dictator’s main business is to glorify war 
and train people to face it. In ancient Sparta, education was used for 
training soldiers. It is here that education fails to achieve world peace. If 
a nation wants to wage a war it can use education as a force that strengthens 
all war efforts. In other words, if the nation wants to attain world peace, 
the teacher can train pupils for that end. But, if the nation wants war, and 
believes in war as a solution to all international problems, the teacher is 
compelled to train the youth towards the same goal, making every student 
a soldier to fight. In short, social ideals must change before we make efforts 
to see that education achieves world peace. Education can be used either 
for peace or for war. That is why Sir Norman Angel observes, “The Govern¬ 
ments which drifted into war in 1914 were for the most part made up from 
the most highly educated classes. The diplomacy which led to the war had 
been in the hands of highly educated men; the policies which led to the 
almost complete destruction of the capitalistic system were policies imposed 
by educated capitalists. 

“The most learned nation of the world, the most scholastically drilled 
had shown itself the least wise, by delivering itself over to the guidance of 
dangerous fanatics and had turned the whole educational apparatus into an 
instrument for promu’gating doctrines many of which educated men, including 
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those who taught them, knew to be wicked nonsense. And the nations who 
were the victors proved no wiser in spite of their knowledge. If the world has 
nearly destroyed itself, it is not from lack of knowledge to cure cancer or 
release atomic energy but is due to the fact that the mass of men have not 
applied to public policy knowledge which they already possess which is indeed 
in almost universal possession, deducible from the facts of everyday life. 
What is needed is the development of men of that particular type of skill 
which will enable them to profit by past experience.” All this shows that 
education itself cannot achieve world peace unless there are some pre-conditions 
for its success. What then is the role of education ? 

**Since wars begin in the minds of mem it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed'' so runs the preamble to the constitution 
of UNESCO, one of the branches of the U.N.O. the world body to maintain 
world peace for world survival. Education besides developing the faculties of 
mind and body, should also achieve certain ends, national and international. 
In recent times education for world peace or international understanding has 
gained high importance because of changed circumstances. Education and 
peace must become inseparable. It has been rightly said that, “Without 
appropriate education the world cannot be made ready for the responsibilities 
of peace. Without peace inside it education will not be worth the name.” If 
we don’t end the war, we are sure the war will end us. 

While the nuclear war is casting its advance shadows across the world, 
the educational process everywhere is going on merrily as though the peril to 
the whole of civilization and to life itself is something of no consequence at 
all. In schools and colleges, in the universities and in programmes of adult 
education, millions of boys and girls and adults are learning many things of 
consequence without learning what is today the one matter of the gretest 
consequence, i.c., the significance of world peace for world survival. 
Without peace education it is rightly believed, our century will have to be 
written down as the forerunner of the doom of civilization and life itself.” 
This is all the more important problem because man has not yet learnt the art 
of walking on this earth. As Maxim Gorky has remarked, “We know how to 
fly in the air like birds and swim in the water like fish but we do not exactly 
know how to walk on earth.” 
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'"Pamphlets^ books, films, radio and television, peace marches and peace 
work of every kind will have to be fully utilised. The vast army of teachers in 
schools, colleges, universities and educational institutions everywhere must be 
pressed into friendly service by an inspiring call of the UNESCO, of U.N. 
itself and by outstanding statesmen and leaders of the world. Whatever 
governments might do, the thirst for peace is in the hearts of peoples of the 
world. Ultimately peace will be accomplished only by the awakened conscience 
and will of the people. That is why peace education must reach the people 
everywhere at every level. Without teaching and stirring the conscience of the 
people the cause of peace cannot advance. Thus world peace can be witnessed 
only when the younger generation, especially the student community is 
taught to think in terms of humanity and world State and not otherwise. To 
conclude I may quote the words of George C.Count: “The building up of a 
world society will require a bold, resolute and imaginative education. It will 
require an education that fosters a sustained sense of necessity and concern, 
gives a clear view of the magnitude of the task and prepares positively for 
participation in world citizenship.** Thus no country can ignore the educational 
approach towards world peace and international understanding. 
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./education for world unity 


Dr. Sita Ram Jayaswal, 

(Reader in Education, Lucknow University) 

Hardly there is anyone in his proper senses who would be opposed to 
world unity. As a matter of fact men of goodwill everywhere in the world 
have cherished the ideal of world unity. In his memorable message of the 15th 
August, 1947, Sri Aurobindo made a mention of his five dreams. 

The first dream of Sri Aurobindo was about a revolutionary movement 
which would create a free and united India. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, 
“India today is free but she l^sjipt achieved unity”. 

The second dream of Sri Aurobindo “was for the resurgence and libera¬ 
tion of the peoples of Asia and her return to her great role in the progress of 
human civilisation”. On 15th August Sri Aurobindo noted in the same 
message with some satisfaction that, “Asia has arisen; large parts are now 
quite free or are at this moment being liberated...” Sri Aurobindo strongly 
felt that India must play her part in bringing freedom to all Asian nations. 

The third dream of Sri Aurobindo related to the formation of a world- 
union. Sri Aurobindo desired that the world-union so formed should function 
as “the outer basis of a fairer, brighter and nobler life for all mankind”. Sri 
Aurobindo further stated, “That unification of the human world is under way; 
there is an imperfect initiation organised but struggling against tremendous 
difficulties.” Again Sri Aurobindo was of the view that India must make 
efforts not only to bring about the resurgence and liberation of the people of 
Asia but also to form a world-union. 

The fourth dream of Sri Aurobindo related to “the spiritual gift of India 
to the world”. Sri Aurobindo made a prophesy and that is coming true. In the 
words of Sri Aurobindo, “India’s spirituality is entering Europe and America in 
an ever increasing measure. That movement will grow...” We see today 
enlightened young men and women coming to India in search^ of spiritual 
knowledge. 



The fifth and final dream of Sri Aurobindo relates to the future evolu¬ 
tion of man. Today man is mostly functioning in terms of his vital and mental 
needs and interests. There are higher levels of human consciousness which go 
beyond the ordinary mind and with inner and outer perfection it is quite 
possible for the man to reach a higher and larger consciousness to solve his 
problems with wisdom and Divine help. 

The above five dreams of Sri Aurobindo are remarkable in the sense that 
they provide for us a charter of things to be done. Education for world-unity 
has to translate these dreams into reality. How can it be done? In other words 
what kind of e ducation will promote world unity. Education for world unity 
must *6 planned at four levels. 

(1) The individual level. 

(2) The social level. 

1(3) The national level. 

(4) The international level. 

The individual level 

Education for world unity at the individual level must aim at the inte^l 
development of human personality. The physical, the vital, the mental, the 
psychic and the spiritual aspects of human personality must develop fully. In 
this task the system of Integral Yoga, which is the basis of Integral Education h 
as outlined by Sri Aurobindo and The Mother, must be the basis of teaching jl 
and learning at the individual level. ' 

Sri Aurobindo International Centre of Education is in reality a labora¬ 
tory of education for world unity. The educational experiment being per¬ 
formed here is of tremendous significance not only for those who wish to 
follow and practise the teachings of Sri Aurobindo and The Mother but also 
for those who cherish the dream of a world community. It is*, therefore, . 
suggested that education for wqrld unity at the individual level will find a 
great push if more centres of education ou, the pattern of Sri Aurobindo 
International Centre of Education are opened in as many parts of the world 
as possible. 
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It must be kept in mind that without making the Jndividual free from all 
kinds of prejudices it is not possible to prepare him for world unity. We neel 
, ^iich individuals who have an open mind and who wish to devel 9 p their 
consciousness in order to attain human perfection. This can be made possible 
only through integral education as suggested by Sri Aurobindo and The 
Mother. 

The social level 

Education for world unity at the social level has to be planned with a 
view to bringing about harmony between individual and society, between 
different groups and communities within a society and different social systems 
operating in different parts of the world. Education at the social level is 
significant because society is a web of social relationships. The individual lives 
in social groups. His organic and cultural needs are satisfied in a social 
setting. Every person has a social image and hence education at the social 
level must aim at making the individual familiar with his social and cultural 
heritage. 

It has often been seen that certain nations present their social and 
cultural heritage in such glowing terms as give the impression that other 
nations are extremely backward. No doubt, education must make us familiar 
with our social and cultural heritage but it must be within reasonable limits. 
Highly exaggerated and to a certain extent disproportionate description of a 
nation*s social and cultural heritage is bound to produce among the people of 
that nation an unrealistic as well as narrow sense of nationalism. 

t Pride in one’s nation is natural. But it is not natural to think other 
nations inferior. Education at the social level must be planned in such a 
manner that it promotes social and national integration. At the same time it 
also emphasises world unity. Education at the social level should be guided 
‘ by the principle that nation^ integration is necessary for international under- 
standing and cooperation. . 

'Die national level 

Nations which are torn by disunity can never contribute towards world 
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unity. Unity within the individual, unity within the society will lead towards 
national unity and this national unity will contribute towards world unity. / 

Education for world unity at the national level must develop among, 
people a genuine sense of devotion towards the Motherland. In the context of • 
India national unity must be achieved through education. We know it is one 
of the five dreams of Sri Aurobihdo that India should be united because in its 
unity lies the real strength. We have the assurance of Sri Aurobindo that the 
present political partition of India will go. Sri Aurobindo has clearly stated, 
“...unity must and will be achieved, for it is necessary for the greatness of 
India’s futu^re.” 

Education for world unity at the national level envisages such a national 
system of education which encourages devotion to the Motherland and 
genuine patriotism. Further education at the national level must teach every 
individual to put nation before self. The individual must develop himself 
fully with a view to serve his nation to the best of his ability. 

The intenuitioiial level 

Education for world unity at the international level should aim at 
developing a “world-view.” Children of all nations should be made familiar 
with such contributions of other nations as have led to world progress. Liv es 
of great men from all nations may be studied by students in different classes. 

It is further desirable to emphasise the interdependence of nations in 
the field of commerce, trade and industry. How an industrial nation can help 
another developing nation with its scientific and technical knowledge can be 
fruitfully studied by students of higher classes. 

The August 1967 Conference of World Union was devoted to “Educa¬ 
tion for One World”. The statement issued by this Conference r^Stly 
emphasised that: 

At the higher levels of education, the student should be 
enabled not only to think widely and universally but also to 
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live widely and universally. This alone would ensure a future 
humanity that would have the privilege of enjoying perpetual 
indivisible human unity.* 

Thus education for world unity at the international level has to con¬ 
centrate on developing a universal outlook. 

The role of the teacher 

In any scheme of education, the role of the teacher is extremely 
important. If teachers are half hearted and ignorant of the underlying educa¬ 
tional philosophy, they will miserably fail in the task entrusted to them. 
Hence it is extremely desirable that the plan of education for world unity 
should give first priority to the selection and training of such teachers as have 
faith and belief in the ideal of human unity. 

Luckily we have a group of such teachers as are inspired by the ideals 
set before us by Sri Aurobindo and The Mother. Sri Aurobindo has not only 
given us an ideal of human unity but also suggested practical means to 
achieve it. The teachers who wish to spread education for world unity should 
be well versed with such writings of Sri Aurobindo and The Mother as have 
direct bearing upon education for world unity. 

Annual seminars of teachers with a view to making them familiar with 
principles and techniques of education for world unity are necessary. Such 
gatherings of teachers and students from different nations should be encour¬ 
aged as require practical knowledge about the working of institutions devoted 
to the development of world unity. 

In the end it must be kept in mind that we have to utilise the existing 
system of education and try to use this system as far as possible for spread¬ 
ing the ideal of world unity. Only the focus has to be changed and emphasis 
has to be more on bringing harmony and adjustment at individual, social, 
national and international levels so that covert and overt causes of conflict 
are controlled and removed. 


• WORLD UNION, Vol. XIII, No. 6, Nov.-Dec., 1973, p. 72. 
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COMMENTS ON EDUCATION FOR WORLD UNITY 


Betty Reardon 

Director, School Program Institute for World Order 


Education for World Unity should be education for global community. 
The interdependence of the Earth's people and the survival of the planet 
require no less than a world-wide urgent and systematic program of instruc¬ 
tion in the common needs and varied problems of humankind. World unity, 
brotherhood, and understanding have long been goals pursued by educators. 
Their pursuit, however, has for the most part been one dimensional, i.e., 
sought through cultural exchange and instruction in world cultures, based on 
the assumption that intercultural understanding would be a strong contribut¬ 
ing factor in the achievement of world peace. While these goals, assumptions, 
and methods certainly cannot be refuted by educators working for peace, 
neither can they be accepted as sulHcient to achieving the task of world 
unity. 


What is required now is an education based on an examination of the 
realities of the human condition, disciplined speculation on the probable 
consequences of those realities, and responsible exploration of alternative 
realities upon which a world community might be based. 

The essence of community is sharing, resources, needs, problems and 
advantages. When we speak of community, we mean sharing all of these 
conditions in such a way that a system which involves a condition of inter¬ 
relationship and interdependence among its constituents ideally based on 
common goals and tasks, on justice, participation, and equitable sharing of 
values for the mutal benefit of all members (on the local, national and trans¬ 
national or global levels) is established. 

We also mean the equitable distribution to all the world’s people of a 
set of values many believe to form the most viable basis for any human 
community. These values called by those scholars and persons concerned with 
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world unity who designated them as essential to peace “world order values” 

are: 

I PEACE -The reduction and control of the use of violence to attain 
social, political or economic ends. 

II ECONOMIC WELFARE - The provision of the basic human physical require¬ 

ments for health, well-being and reasonable comfort. 

III SOCIAL JUSTICE - The elimination of those forms of intolerance, repres¬ 

sion and oppression, be they the result of economic conditions, 
social custom or actual legal systems which deprive some indi¬ 
viduals and groups (ethnic, racial, ideological, etc.) of human 
dignity. 

IV POLITICAL PARTICIPATION - The expansion of opportunities, particularly 

for individuals, minorities, or oppressed majorities, to partici¬ 
pate in the formulation and execution of the public policies 
which influence their lives. 

V ECOLOGICAL BALANCE - The reversal of current trends toward environ¬ 

mental destruction with special concern for “urban plight”, 
returning to conditions conducive to human health and aesthe¬ 
tic satisfaction. 

The responsibility of education for world unity is to ensure that the 
students of the world haven’t only the information which will make them 
aware of who does and does not enjoy these values and why, but also that 
they learn the skills necessary to achieve a more equitable distribution. Most 
especially they should be given an opportunity to know how the various 
peoples of the world rank and prioritize these values and how each society 
and group proposes to achieve their value priorities. Those of us who 
advocate world order studies as an approach to education for world unity 
argue that understanding of these value priorities and proposals or strategies 
for achieving values will provide a more sound and thorough basis for world 
understanding and unity than does the approach of culture studies alone. 
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World order studies therefore views culture studies as a prerequisite to 
the study of the needs of world community. It forms a basis as a set of 
perspectives for the more important knowledge about the actual life condi¬ 
tions and aspirations of the world’s peoples. The two approaches combined 
may make it possible for the peoples of the world to develop both the neces¬ 
sary information base and the sense of human identity necessary to work out 
the modes of value sharing we will need to develop a true world community. 
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EDUCATION AND WORLD PEACE AND UNITY 


Dr, Surya Nath Prasad, M.A.,M.Ed., 


Problem of War 

Today we are living in a war weary world. We, really, have been drifted 
from one war to other. There have been two major world wars in the present 
century and events are proving we are heading towards the third. Besides 
them there are great many data of past available on wars that prove people of 
all nations have never been free from wars. Democratic nations as Greece, 
England, France, the Netherlands and the United States waged war, on an 
average, during 57, 56, 50, 44, and 49 years respectively, (including main 
Indian wars) in every hundred years of their history. The figures for such 
relatively autocratic nations as ancient Rome, Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, 
and Austria are 41, 28, 46, 36, 67, and 40 years respectively.^ 

From 1480 to 1940 there were about twenty-six hundred important 
battles. Of these battles Great Britain participated in 22 per cent; France in 
47 per cent; the Netherlands in 8 per cent; Russian in 22 per cent; Germany 
(Prussia) in 25 per cent; Austria-Hungry in 34 per cent; Turkey in 15 percent; 
Spain in 12 per cent.^ 

The same result is found if we measure the burden of war by the relative 
casualities for a given unit of population of the specified nation, as foIlows;3 


^ For details investigations of all wars in the history of Greece, Rome, and later European 
countries from 600 B. C. to 1925 A. D., See P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural 
Dynamics (New York, 1937), III, 348-352 and Reconstruction Humanity (Bombay, 
1962) 18-21. 

2 Q. Wright, A Study of War (Chicago, 1942), p. 220. 

® P. A. Sorokin, Reconstruction of Humanity (Bombay, 1962), p. 19. 
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For Democratic countries 

CENTURIES 



XX 

XIX 

XVIII 

XVII 

England 

66.5 

5.0 

30.1 

22.0 

France 

92.0 

51.0 

45.8 

36.6 

Holland 

0.0 

5.7 

84.4 

161.0 

Autocratic countries 







CENTURIES 



xx^ 

XIX 

XVIII 

XVII 

Spain 

2.2 

11.0 

11.8 

? 

Italy 

52.4 

— 

— 

— 

Russia 

41.1 

11.1 

21.5 

7.9 

Germany 

94.7 

13.1 

— 

— 

Austria 

48.0 

5.8 

94.0 

130.0 


However, these are old data while we have still fresh data of casualties 
in war of Bangla Desh are just double from the casualities in two world 
wars i.e. at about 30 lacs. 

All nations of the world, in fact, are more or less prone to wars. Idea 
of war is still among the people of North and South Vietnam, East and West 
Germany, Russia and China, Russia and America, Israil and Arabian 
countries, Pakistan and India etc. One of of them may be defensive but 
still that one also invests a huge amount of national income in the produc* 
tion of arms and ammunition and in increasing military power. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan* also asserts that one of two prominent features of our time is 
the development of nuclear weapons. Krishnamurti® has strong belief 
that although war is so obviously detrimental to society, we prepare for war 


^ Only upto 1925. 

® S. Radhakrishan, Religion and Culture (Delhi, 1968), p. 73. 

® J. Krishnamurty, Education and-the Significance of Life, (London, 1969), p. 74-75. 
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and develop in the young the military spirit. **If we want our children to be 
efficient killers,” says Krishnamurti, “then military training is necessary. If 
we like death and destruction, military training is obviously important. It is 
the function of generals to plan and carry on war, and if our intention is to 
have constant battle between ourselves and our neighbours, then by all means 
let us have more general.” Perhaps all nations have wrong belief that in 
absence of aggression or war human race may be destroyed from the earth. 
This is why one nation helps aggressive nation to grow. 

People in their own nations are surrounded with the air of violence. 
Violence, in fact, has become way of life. Thus in the present world, every 
where, in the family, schools, universities, factories, hospitals etc., unrest, 
protest, corruption are seen in forms of juvenile delinquency, crime, student 
unrest, worker unrest, suicide, homicide, genocide etc. The unrest or violence 
within a nation reflects among other nations of the world. And it turns 
gradually national to world war. 

Wrong Diagnosis 

It is ancient misconception about the battle between God (good) and 
Devil (evil) in the minds of men that happens perpetually. In the preamble of 
the United Nations" Educational Scientific Cultural Organization also there 
has been mentioned, “Since wars begin in the minds of men it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be constructed...” A great Sarvodaya 
leader Shri Jaiprakash Narayan also in his convocational address at the 
University of Mysore on 29th November 1965 put up the similar views as the 
roots of war are in men’s minds, in their system of education. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan^ observes the root cause of war as fear and hatred of each other. 

In fact it is wrong to understand wars or roots of war in the minds of 
men. Men is neither war-minded nor peace-minded. There is neither root of 
war nor the root of peace in the minds of men. Similarly neither fear and 
hatred nor the boldness and love are root cause of war and peace. To under- 


^ S. Radhakrishoan, The present crisis of Faith, (New Delhi), p. 10. 
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stand the roots of war in the system of education is also not corrent as it is 
based on the system of society and the form of government that carry a 
particular philosophy of life of man. In fact there may be a series of causes 
that can be known as aetiology of war; but war and peace are the outcomes of 
damping down and proper unfoldment of all energies of men and women 
inherent in them. 

Man has been understood partially in all ages and places. He is never 
conceived integrated except at Rigvedic period. This is why the partial or 
compartmental education that is introduced to unfold the partial energies 
inherent in man has developed either selfishness among the people by realizing 
man as mere material self or proneness to alienation to man by denying him 
as material self but realizing man as mere spiritual seif. 

Selfishness among the people gives rise to materialism and alienation to 
man supports the spiritualism. Materialism has developed a discipline named 
science for prosperity. Spiritualism has given birth to religion for peace. Thus 
at present science has facilitated many things for human prosperity but it has 
also helped to lose peace of mind. 

A. N. Whitehead says® : “Religion is the force of belief cleansing the 
inward parts. For this reason the primary religious virtue is sincerity, a 
penetrating sincerity. Religion is the art and theory of the internal life of 
man.” It is true that religion has led men to transcend from the self to higher 
self or to the level of God, or utmost peace, but at the same time it makes 
men to be bankrupt with prosperity that ultimately leads men to regress even 
to acquire lower prosperity. Thus due to the wrong understanding of man the 
present world have lost peace and prosperity for all and has the great problem 
of war and poverty. A renowned psychologist Prof. Lalji Ram Shukla® rightly 
observes that the real problem is ignored. The human soul is unhappy and so 
the world we live in, is unhappy. The soul is unhappy because its highest 
demands—the demadds of knowing its own true nature, are ignored and man 


® In An Anthology (1933), p. 472. 

® L. R. Shukla, Mental Integration (Varanasi, 1958), pp. 12-13. 
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is busy with unessential things of life. The central purpose of life being 
ignored, there can be no integration of human personality and so the world 
must be an unhappy world. Peace and harmony which we are seeking in our 
social and political life are wanting in our mental life. Till a right philosophy 
of life guides human affairs neither the individual nor society as a whole will 
be happy.” 

Mere religion also fails to bring peace in the minds of man. Religion 
gives more emphasis on the realization of spirit by denying biological self 
of the man. It is a jump by repression of biological needs to spiritual. It 
has led to a large number of alienated individuals. They really do not 
disturb the peace of others but they themselves are disturbed. However, 
in long run they also show their biological repression in violent actions. 
Thus they also disturb the peace. 

Science alone also is not* able to bring peace within the individual, 
and the world as a whole. It always has led unrest and war among the people 
of the nations. Pt. Nehru rightly observed, “Modern Science and Scientists 
have let loose the enormous power that can be bottled up again and violence 
can only lead to the destruction of world and complete extermination of 
whole human race. Non-violence methods must therefore be adopted if the 
human race is to survive,” Even the scientists all over the world have begun 
to feel that the essential first step towards safety lies in the formal renuncia¬ 
tion of war. The manifesto signed by Einstein, Bertrand Russell and other 
leading scientists calling on governments to renounce war, shows that science 
and scientists have no power to control war, Even pseudo world community 
U. N. O. also has failed to control wars as it has deprived members from the 
different sick nations of the world. Nevertheless war cannot be stoped as long 
as man is understood partially. 

False Remedy Adopted 

Peace has always been maintained by wars in ancient world. The history 
of whole world still carries this truth that no nation has been peace-minded. 
No era has been war-less. In ancient India wars were fought by Shri Ram- 
chandra with the help of monkeys army and five Pandavas with the help of 
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Lord Shrikrishiia for maintaining peace in Ramayana and Mahabharata Age 
respectively. The writer of Ramayana Rishi Balmiki was a great robber who 
killed many innocent people of that time before he became saint or Rishi. 
Angulimala was a cruel criminal before he became Arahat or Buddhist. King 
Ashoka having killed his own brothers became Buddhist and propagated this 
religion in the foreign countries. Christ and Gandhi being killed tried to 
maintain peace in the society. Now-a-days peace is being maintained by 
negotiations and increasing arms and ammunitions and also with wars. How¬ 
ever, peace achieved through wars is one of the causes of wars still in future. 
In fact to believe that peace cannot be achieved through violence is to sacri¬ 
fice the present for a future ideal; and this seeking of a right end through 
wrong means is one of the causes of the present disaster.’o 

Nevertheless this remedy could never bring permanent peace as remedy 
being based on false diagnosis. But it encourages chronic type of violence 
establishing narrow religious institution or sect or selfish community or nation. 
And at the name of their own sect or nation people do not hesitate to commit 
violent acts. J. Krishnamurthi” rightly observes that nationalism breeds war. 
In every country the government, encouraged by organised religion, is uphold¬ 
ing nationalism and separative spirit. Nationalism is disease, and it can never 
bring about world unity. 

The Right Concept of Man and Education 

The term man is ambiguous. He must be conceived correctly otherwise 
false notion about him would be narrated that frames the wrong aims of life 
and ultimately the distorted objectives of education to realize him would be 
constructed. Man is composite whole. He is integrated physical, psychological, 
intellectual, social and spiritual entity. These are known as energies or 
potentialities or needs of man. 


J. Krishnamurti, Edcation and the Significance of Life, (London, 1968), p. 82. 
Ibid, pp. 72.73. 
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In Vedic Age man was really understood as Satya, Raja and Tama 
(spiritual, psychological and biological) as an integrated whole and tried to be 
developed equally. This was the reason that a time was in ancient India when 
the concepts and practice of “Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam*’ (World family) 
were in action and that very period India was called “Jagat Guru” (World 
Teacher). People, of all over the world not only attracted towards Indian 
society but they made their homes here for realization of their all potentiali¬ 
ties inherent in them. Later deprived peoples of other sides of the world 
attracted towards Indian society not for realization of their energies but with¬ 
out unfolding their energies they tried to snatc the prosperity of the land. 
This was the time when “sickness in Indian culture” 12 entered and it was start 
to misunderstand the man here also. And the monotheistic society gradually 
moved to be dualistic to polytheistic. God, really, is not outside but inside. 
The fundamental theme of all religion is the same. Our Veda says about God 
as “Aham Brahmasmi” (I am the God). Bible says, “God is within us”. 
Kuran says, “Insaan Allah ka ek Kunaba Hai”. It means every man is God. 
He can gradually transcend to God by unfolding his all energies integratedly. 

Imbalance unfoldment of energies increases insanity and war. Plato 
also realised man as Appetite, Courage and Intellect. But he had doubt in 
the realization of all energies by all men. This was why he categorised man 
as three types and their respective works. Sri Aurobindo also considered 
man as an integrated whole of the physical, the vital, the mental, th 6 psychic 
and the spiritual that should be provided full scope for the development. 
It is another thing that society fails to provide opportunity to all men for 
the realization of their energies. If a society provides opportunity to maxi¬ 
mum number of individuals by giving equal emphasis for the unfoldment of 
their inherent energies, the persons of that very society, in fact, have inte¬ 
grated personality and their adjustment with themselves and others would 
be sanely and co-operative. And only this type of people would be peace 
minded. 


^2 For details about the facts of sickness in the cultures of different societies of the world 
including sick Indian Culture, See S. N. Prasad, Social Environment and Mental 
Diseases ”, Social Welfare, (New Delhi, June, 1970), p. 8-9 and 27. 
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Education has no meaning exclusive from human being. It is a relative 
term. It is for men, not for animals. It is only man who is capable of being 
educated. The education of men depend on their nature. The nature of men 
is based on their needs or energies or potentialities which may be classified 
as biological, psychological, intellctual, social and spiritual. Biological needs 
are hunger, thirst, sleep and sex. Psychological needs are freedom spontaneity 
and genuine expression of self. Intellectual needs are speech, thinking, 
reflection, judgment, and scientific curiosity. Social needs are security, need to 
be loved, need for recognition and need for companionship. Spiritual needs 
are need for transcedence to eternity and need for realization of oneself in 
all being detached in worldly spheres. Sri Aurobindo and the Mother also 
understood education correctly as it (education) to be complete must have 
five principal aspects relating to the five activities of the human being: the 
physical, the vital, the mental, the psychic and the spiritual. Uusually, these 
phases of education succeed each other in a chronological order following 
the growth of the individual. This, however, does not mean that one replace 
another but that all must continue, completely each other, till the end of 
life.ia 


Thus education can better respond to the nature and needs of men in 
relation to their life through its agencies—formal and informal both. Formal 
agencies of education are those agencies which are set up more or iess delibe¬ 
rately by the society. Such agencies are school, library, museums, art gallery, 
recreational centres etc. Informal agencies of education which include all 
those ageneies that tend to impart knowledge and modify disposition in an 
incidental way, are family, religion, television, radio, newspaper, community, 
society, state etc. The aim and function of these agencies is to realize the all 
needs or energies of individuals and provide them proper opportunity to 
satisfy or to unfold them. And then the five selves in integrated form may 
come out. 


Sri Aurobindo and the Mother on Education, p. 12. 
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The Nature of Society and the Education of Man 

Society is basically organised in terms of the functions necessary to 
satisfy the needs or to unfold the energies of men and women. If it ffils to do 
so, it results in unrest and war in the society and among societies. Erich 
Fromm^^ rightly observes that if a person fails to attain freedom, spon¬ 
taneity, a genuine expression of self, he may be considered to have a severe 
defect, provided we assume that freedom and spontaneity are the objective 
goals to be attained by every human being. If such a goal is not attained by 
the majority of members of any given society, we deal with the socially 
patterned defect. R. K. Mukerjee'is also thinks “Man’s social regression is 
associated with the pursuit of disvalues. Disvalues are institutional and 
coercive and violent anti-social actions of groups are social... Sometimes the 
entire social organization or milieu of civilization becomes pathological...” 
However, the defect of society is the bottom cause of war and unrest in the 
world. 

Therefore, peace must be defined in terms of the adjustment of society 
to the needs or energies of man rather than conformity of man to social 
norms. The imposed conformity to social norm results in violent revolutions 
in the society. The natural conformity to social norm is indispensible when 
the man’s potentialities or energies would be unfolded integratedly. 

Today the societies of the whole world except communistic (particularly 
Russian Society) are failure to provide opportunities to the maximum number 
of their members to be unfolded their energies properly. Even democratic and 
socialistic societies which have accepted the ideals of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity are not successful in the realization of all the potentialities of the 
maximum number of their people. Constitutionally the people of a democratic 
societies have so many socialistic rights but in practice a very few afiuent 
people of that very societies avail these rights. Political democracy is nothing 
more than the strong protection of capitalism. How it is unnatural that the 


Erich Fromm, The Sane Socieiy, (London, 1963), p. 15. 
R. K. Mukerjee, (Madras, 1964), p. 64-65. 
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rich and poor people of a democratic societies that were capitalistic in a 
nature at a time having the equal right on property after adopting democratic 
principles are still rich and poor. There is no hope in mere political democracy 
to poor to become rich if they do not get more than equal rights to be rich. 
It is fact that in a political democratic societies many people cannot have 
good education because they are poor and they continue to remain poor 
because the more political democratic societies as they are capitalistic in 
nature cannot provide integral education for all thus the people of a political 
democratic societies move in vicious circle. Thus we need social democracy in 
all societies of the whole world for the realization of the all potentialities of 
all men and women. 

In Russia social democracy is enforced. Here people get ample opportu¬ 
nities to unfold their potentialities. This is why Russia has framed education 
for labour, culture and society. However, Russia also fails to realize the rest 
potentialities of men i.e. psychological and spiritual. Today there is a need of 
such society which can provide opportunities for the unfoldment of them and 
the concept of integral education can be propagated and initiated in all 
societies of the world to achieve the natural peace and prosperity in the 
globe. 

Nevertheless it is still one that is not society or nation but world com¬ 
munity which includes many nations as the name of Auroville—The City of 
New Life (Dawn). It is sponsored by Sri Aurobindo to give a concrete shape 
to ideal. The Mother declared: “Auroville” wants to be a universal town where 
men and women of all countries are able to live in peace and progressive 
harmony, above all creeds, all politics and all nationalities.” To realize to all 
the potentialities of man Sri Aurobindo International Centre of Education is 
established. The object is to evolve a systematic integral education and to 
provide full scope for the physical, the vital, the mental, the psychic and the 
spiritual development of men. But it is not clear how integral education can 
be helpful for deprived peoples of the world. 

Global need of two-fold Education 

The present world really needs two-fold education for the correction in 
existing generation and proper unfoldment of energies of coming progeny. 
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Compensatory education to correct the existing deprived people and integral 
education to unfold the energies of coming offsprings are essential. 

The orator^® of this paper observes that if the people are deprived 
physically or biologically, human progeny may be doubted as the people lack of 
physical development would be physically weak and they may die also. 
Similarly if the people are deprived psychologically, they may become slaves 
of their emotions and normlessness in society may increase. Due to the 
deprivation of intellectual unfoldment, people may be mentally retarded. 
The results will be no invention and discovery in the society and the 
whole culture or civilization may regress into primitive world. Socially 
deprived people are more tyrannical for the society and they only plead 
for war and genocide and society remains in ther state of chaos. Spiritually 
deprived people are always wandering outside in search of God. And 
such type of society in which spiritually deprived people live, really is 
irreligious. It is neither monotheistic nor dualistic. People deprived by 
all energies are not so harmful as they are retarded with their all 
energies. But it does not so. In every society some of them physically, some 
of them psychologically, some of them intellectually, some of them socially 
and some of them spiritually are deprived. 

The peace and prosperity are disturbed due to the continuous rise in the 
number of deprived peoples in the world. Therefore, these deprived people 
need such type of education that can be compensatory education for them. 
The compensatory education will provide ample and extra opportunities for a 
particular deprived energy of men to be unfolded. For this perhaps we need a 
great many talented expert educationists who cm diagnose the type and 
degree of deprivation. 

Integral education is essential and beneficial for newly born children. 
In fact the courses of integral education should be enforced from the very 
beginning of the child but before the birth when it is conceived by its mother 
particularly for the proper physical unfoldment that really affects the psyche, 


S. N. Prasad, Education: Mental Health and World Peace, (Varanasi, 1973) pp. 23-24, 
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intellect, social behaviour and spiritual realization. For the unfoldment of 
physical energy play, exercise, sports and games shoud be introduced and 
proper diet should be provided in school or home. Art, painting, drawing, 
music, literature should be taught for the unfoldment of psychological 
energies. Philosophy, Ethics, Logic, Science etc. should be facilitated to learn 
and talks, lectures, seminars, symposium and conference should be organised 
for the unfoldment of intellectual energy. Community work, social work, 
group excursion, and world youth camps should be organised and national 
and international clubs and pen-friends should be made for the unfoldment 
universal religion and regular meditation should be practised. For the 
unfoldment of all energies synthetically integrated course should be 
provided. 

However, the concept of compensatory education is not separative but 
it is complementary in the sense of providing ample and extra opportunities 
to the deprived individuals lest it is integral in the sense of unfoldment of 
energies, that are same; they may differ in the requirements of facilities to be 
unfolded. 

Nevertheless people of material society and spiritual society both are 
deprived by one of them. Both of them require compensatory education to 
recover peace. Then this peace may reflect in all societies of the world. And 
to prevent coming generation from this defective compartmental or partial 
education and to preserve peace and prosperity the integral education should 
be facilitated by realizing the man as biological, psychological, intellectual, 
social and spiritual as an integrated whole by giving equal emphasis. This 
integral notion about man bridges the gap between two broad worlds — 
material and spiritual. And only integral education has power in itself to 
reintegrate the East and West into one world community. 
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WORLD UNION FOCUS 


WORLD COUNCIL OF WORLD UNION 

\Ne conclude then that in the conditions of the world at 
present, even taking into consideration its most disparaging 
features and dangerous possibilities, there is nothing that 
need alter the view we have taken of the necessity and 
inevitability of some kind of world-union; the drive of 
Nature and the compulsion of circumstances and the present 
and future need of mankind make it inevitable. 

Sri Aurobindo 

The Ideal of Human Unity,' 

(A Postscript Chapter, 1950) 


To Our Members and Friends, 

The world is facing a series of crisis because little attention is being bestowed 
to the immediate need to evolve some form of world-union or world order to regulate 
justly relations between nations and to solve justly and adequately many world problems 
which threaten the security and the future of mankind. There is an urgent need to 
undertake creative and constructive work in this direction. It is necessary that the forces 
behind these crises should be studied in depth and properly understood at all levels. 
Superficial events do not disclose the real reasons at the back of these crises. For instance, 
the present energy crisis is merely attributed to the resolve of the Arabs to use oil as a 
weapon to bring about peace in the Middle East on their terms. But we hardly think or 
realise that it is part of the evolutiouary process to impress upon mankind that all peoples 
and nations are now interdependent and any injury to any section of the world population 
is an injury to the whole. It is a reminder to all concerned that planning on a world basis has 
become imperative to solve world problems. It is time to realise that some form of world 
order to develop the resources of the earth for the common good of all the peoples of the 
world is essential and nations have to learn not merely to accept the principles of 
co-existence and international cooperation but also have to positively accept the principle of 
service to other nations. As individuals accepted thousands of years ago the principle that 
strong or rich individuals have a duty to render service to weak or poor members of society, 
the rich and powerful nations have to accept their responsibility to render service to weak or 
poor nations. Until humanity learns this necessary lesson, there will be recurrent crises in 
human affairs which could result some day in an international situation of catastrophic 
dimension. 
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WORLD COUNCIL MEETING: 


Soon after the proceedings of the 4th triennial World Union Conference were over 
on 19th December 1973 morning, the 4th triennial general meeting of the World Council 
of World Union met at the Ashram Theatre; Sri M. P. Pandit presided. The General Secretary 
and Treasurer of World Union submitted a brief report on the items of the agenda. He drew 
the attention of the members to the fact that the contact of World Union with the outside 
world, in particular with individuals and organisations interested in the work of world 
unity, had increased. He said that it was not appropriate to judge the work of this nature 
from merely the number of members or from the circulation of the journal. The ideas and 
ideals of a movement of this nature are explosive and often spread rapidly even when 
one loses their direction or contact. 

The general feeling of the meeting was that when a great Consciousness or Soul 
leaves the physical body, the mighty guidance of the Consciousness or Soul continues 
to guide individuals and movements which are open to receive that guidance. Therefore, 
the Mother would surely remain the Presiding Force to guide the future of the World Union 
movement. Consequently, suitable amendments were made to the Rules of World Union 
deleting provisions regarding the post of the President. 

An Executive Committee consisting of 21 members, including a Chairman, two Vice- 
Chairmen, and General Secretary and Treasurer was constituted on 19th December 1973, 
In the Focus is given the list of twenty-five members of the new Executive Committee, 
(including four co-opted members) to act for a period of three years. 

NEW WORLD UNION CENTERS : 

World Union (U.K.) Centre has been organised wirh Mr. J. I, Patel, 139, St. John's 
Road, Colchester, Essex, as the President, Mrs. L. Basker, 2, Hawkin's Road, Alresford, 
Nr. Colchester as Secretary, and Mr. D. Radford, 9, Grymes Dyke Way, Stanway, Colchester, 
as Treasurer. 

Meerut World Union Centre has been organised under the Presidentship of Kumari 
Sashibaia Agarwai and the address is C/o Sri S. K. Agarwal, Manufacturing Chemist, 
Jaswant Sugar Mills Ltd., Meerut City, U. P. 

A World Union Centre has been organised in Kurri under the Presidentship of 
Sri B. N. Sharma, Advocate, and the address is P. 0. Kurri, Dist. Kurukshetra, 
Hariyana State. 

World Union Centre at H-72, South Extension Part-1, New Delhi-49, was inaugurated 
by Sri S. M. Ghoseon 1-1-74 at 1t}.45 a. m. The inaugural meeting commenced with a 
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brief meditation. Prof. T. P. Das recited two poems of Rabindranath Tagore, on Sri 
Aurobindo, one in English and another in Bengali. Sri S. M. Ghose gave a talk explaining 
what World Union stands for and read the 15th August 1947 Message of Sri Aurobindo. 
Thereafter Bande Mataram was sung and Sri S. K. Rattan proposed a vote of thanks. 


WORLD UNION CENTRES: 

Bangalore World Union Centre held its monthly meeting at Santosh Theatre on 
4th November, 1973. Sri Mir Iqbal Hussain spoke on "Panch Sheel, its Contribution to 
World Unity". On 20th November 19-73 the working Committee of the Centro met and 
adopted a resolution about the passing away of the Mother, the President of World Union 
international Centre, and in a long resolution paid their homage to her. The last paragraph 
of the resolution is: "The best way of paying homage to this great soul is to merge in this 
great power she was, our own superconscious power of unity, inherent in everyone of us 
so that this power for unity grows from strength to strength, ultimately engulfing all 
mankind in one sea of bliss and happiness." 

A monthly meeting was held on 2nd December, 1973 at the residence of Sri P. Krishna 
Raju when all the members paid their reverential homage to the memory of the Mother. 

The Bangalore Centre held its first meeting of the year on 6th January 1974 in the 
Community Centre High School, Jayanagar. Sri H. K. Shantavearappa opened the subject 
"Indian Culture—its Contribution to World Unity" with a speech in which he quoted 
statements of nobility and high sentiments from sages, saints, thinkers, reformers and 
religions of India—ancient and modern. Prof. Dr. B. Kuppuswamy. retired Professor of 
the Mysore University, who was the honoured guest on the occasion, presided. On 5th 
January 1974 the Working Committee of the Bangalore Centre had discussed the avenue, 
date, and nature of a next symposium, seminar, convention, or conference to be taken 
up as an important activity of the year. A sub-committee has been constituted to go into 
all the aspects of such a project. 

World Union (U.K.) Centre held its inaugural meeting at 2, Hawkins Road, Alfresford, 
Nr. Colchester, Essex on December 8th 1973. Office-bearers were elected. There was 
a reading from The Life Divine followed by an account of the Mother's passing and 
interment written by an English disciple in Pondicherry. Mr. H. Amin showed slides and 
the evening concluded with a meditation. 

Delhi World Union Centre had invited Dr. H. Maheshwari of Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry, then in New Delhi, to address a meeting at 21, Janpath on 3rd November 1973; 
Sri S. M. Ghose presided. The meeting commenced with a brief meditation. S.M. Ghose made 
some preliminary observations and requested Or. Maheshwari to speak on the Ashram life. 
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Questions were asked and answered by the speaker and the President. Sri S. K. Ratten pro¬ 
posed a vote of thanks. Oeihi Centre aiso heid meetings on 18th and 20th November at 
1 /229 Sarojini Nagar to pay homage to the Mother. On 24th November, 6th December and 
9th December 1973 there were prayers and meditations to pay homage to Sri Aurobindo and 
the Mother. The meetings for prayers and meditations were held at 21, Janpath. Miss Uma 
Rattan, now President of World Union Centre at 1/229 Sarojini Nagar, has sent the report 
of the meeting held on 9th January to celebrate the third anniversary of the opening of the 
centre. The maeting commenced with five>minutes meditation; booklets containing the 
teaching of Sri Aurobindo were distributed. 

Imphal World Union Centre heid a maeting on 19th November under the Presidentship 
of Sri A. Minketan Singh. The meeting expressed their sense of sorrow at the physical depar¬ 
ture of the Mother on 17th November and prayed in silence standing for three minutes. 

Shillong World Union Centre held a meeting on 18th November 1973 at Sri Aurobindo 
Pathmandir to pay their homage to the Mother. Some devotional songs were sung by Sri 
Durgesh Choudhury and Mrs. Suparna Goswamy. A resolution was adopted expressing 
that the passing away of the Mother is a great loss to humanity in general and to the World 
Union Movement in particular. 

Uttarapara World Union Centre held its monthly meeting on 3rd November 1973 at the 
house of Sri Sudhir Rajan Ouha, Sri Panchkori Banerjee and Sri Sankar Nag. spoke on "is 
World Union possible? Is it necessary?" Sri Samar Basu read out the paper submitted to 
the Conference to be heid at Pondicherry on 15th to 19th Dec. 1973. Sri Sudhir Ranjan 
Guha presided. 

in accordance of the decision by the meeting held on 3/11 /73 arrangements were made 
to hold a meeting on the 18th November 1973 when Sri Anil Kumar Mukherjee of Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram was to speak on the Sadhana and teaching of the Mother and Sri 
Aurobindo but on the receipt of the news of the Mother's leaving Her physical body on the 
17th November, the scheduled programme was postponed and all the members of the Centre 
and others assembled at the hail of Joykrishna Public Library, uttarpada at 6 p.m. on the 
same day to pay homage to the Mother. Ail of them offered flowers one by one and partici¬ 
pated in the group meditation. 

Another monthly meeting of the Centre was held on 1/12/73 at hall of Joykrishna 
Public Library Mttarpara at 6.15 p.m. Sri Sudhir Ranjan Guha presided. Sri Aurobindo had 
delivered his famous Uttarapara speech t>n the 30th May 1909 at the open premises of this 
Library. Sri Sudhindra K. Gupta and Sri Samar Basu spoke on the "Role of India in the 
World Union Movement." A student member Sri Narayan Ch. Das of Konnagar asked a 
question, "What is Spiritualism and* how it will act in the formation of World Union?" The 
answer to the question was postponed to the next monthly meeting which was held at the 
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office of the Centre, Haranathpur Road, Bhadrakall at 6 p.m. on 5th January. Sri S. R. Guha 
presided. After the devotional song by Kumari Napur Ghosai and brief meditation, Smt. 
Shantimoyee and Sri Samar Basu discussed briefly points in connection with their partici¬ 
pation in the World Union Conference at Pondicherry. Sri N. K. Roy and Sri B. K. Bnnerjee 
gave answer to the question asked by Sri Narayan Das." 

'■i. 

The executive Committee; 

The following are the members of the Executive Committee for three years. 

NAME ADDRESS 


Chairman 
Sri M.P. Pandit 

Vice-Chairman 

Prof. N. S. Govinda Rao 
Sri N. S. Rao 


Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry-2 


88, Diagonal Road, Visvesvarapuram, Bangalore 
M/s. Pest Control (India) Pvt. Ltd., 36, Yusuf Build¬ 
ing, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay-1, BR. 


General Secretary & Treasurer 

Sri A. B. Patel 

Membrm 

Sri Nolini Kanta Gupta 
Sri Surendra Mohan Ghose 
Sri Kireet Josh! 

Prof. Ambady Narayanan 
Sri Anand Prakash Kapoor 
Sri P. Krishna Raju 
Sri C.P.N. Singh, M.P. 

Col. P.N. Luthra 


Dr. M. Baiasubramanyam 
Mr. C. V. Oevan Nair 
Mr. David Davies 

Sri Ambapremi D. Shah 
Sri Rambhai N. Amin 


World Union, Pondicherry-2 

Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry-2. 

21, Janpath, New Delhi-1. 

Sri Aurobindo International Centre of Education, 
Pondicherry-2. 

21, Perumal Kovil Street. Pondicherry. 

0pp. Govt. Girls' School, The Mail, Amritsar, 

No. 268, 2nd Block, Jayanagar, Bangalore-2. 

No. 2 Hailey Road, New Delhi-1. 

Addl. Secretary to the Govt, of India, Ministry of 
Education and Social Welfare, Social Welfare Dept., 
Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi. 

Principal, JIPMER, Pondicherry-6. 

Trade Union House, Shenton Way, Singapore-1. 
Llanwenarth House, Govilon, Abbergaveny, 
Monmouthshire, Wales, U.K. 

"Amba", Sayaji Gunji, Baroda-5. 

''Ram Home", Gulbai's Tekri, Behind Nqyv Patel 
Society, Ellisbridge, Ahmedabad-6. 
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Sri A. 8. Patel, General Secretary speaks 








Mrs. Vera Hedento 
Sri Chintamani Vyas 
Sri Bishwanath Banerjee 
Sri Bachubhai T. Munim 

Sri Samar Basu 

Sri B. B. 0am 

Mr. Ronald Jorgensen 
Sri S. Dhir 


Hantverksgaten 25 6, Oskarshamn, Sweden. 

E-103, Sarojini ^48gar New Delhi 110023. 

Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry'-2. 

C/o Bachubhai Munim & Co., 4, Aili Chambers, 
Medows St., Fort, Bombay-1. 

24, Haranathpur Road, P.O. Bhadrakali, Oist. Hooghly, 
(W. Bengal) 

Buddha Temple Road, Race Course, Shillong 793001 
(Meghalaya) 

Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry-2. 

Sfi Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry<‘2. 


New Life Members 


123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 


Smt. Indiraben N. Amin 

Sr( M.L. Gopal Setty 

Sri 0. G. Rajulu 
Sri P. C. Matpani 

Sri Madan Mohan S. Raheja, 

Sri T. C. Mehta, b. Com., f. c. a. 

Srj Y. G. Patel 

Mr. John Stockwell 


C/o Sri N.S, Amin 6, Rajmayur, 19th Road, P.O. Khar, 
Bombay 400052. 

East West Hotels Ltd., Ill Floor, Indian Bank Building 
K.G. Road, P.O. Banglore 560009. 

29/1. Vivian! Road, P.O. Bangalore 560005. 

Malpani Bhawan, 23, Race Course Road, 

P.O. Bangalore 560001. 

B/4, Ravi Darshan Co., H. S. Ltd., 

Carter Road, P.O. Bandra, Bombay 400050. 

Flat No.1, New Chhapra Building, 

84, Turner Road, P.O. Bandra (West) Bombay 4000054. 
Director, HES Ltd., Jogeshwari Estate, Swami 
Vivekanand Road, P.O. Jogeshwari, Bombay 400060. 
Coordinator, pro—tern Bay Area World Union Centre, 
84 McCiay Road, Novato, California 94947, 

U. S. A. 


Marcus Aurelius Antonius, Roman Emperor turned philosopher, caught a glimpse 
of a far-off tomorrow when he avowed: "My city and country, so far as I am Antonius, is 
Rente, but so far as I am a man, it is the world." 
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EDITORIAL 


FOURTH WORLD 


it was Wendei Wilkie who, in the early forties, popularised the idea of One 
World and strove to get the political mind of humanity to accept it as a desirable 
goal. But before the idea could work itself out effectively the exigencies of World 
War 11 intervened and many new factors were brought into play. The result was 
that after the War ended we began to hear of two worlds, to be more accurate 
two blocks—the Western and the Eastern: one wedded to free economy based 
upon Capitalism and the other upon State Socialism based upon Communism. 
Gradually there emerged the concept of the third world, a heterogeneous conglo¬ 
meration of nations which were supposed to be "non-aligned", that is to say, 
those who were not officially affiliated to either of the two said blocks. Most of 
these have been poor developing countries who, at the first stroke of a test, had 
no hesitation to draw upon the resources of one block or another. And today we 
hear of the fourth world which as a commentator points out, consists of develop¬ 
ing but rich countries, the oil-producing countries in the Middle-East. Recent 
events have encouraged them to group themselves as a separate force. If this 
trend continues, we are in for another period of fragmentation which is contrary 
to the spirit of One World which has been gathering strength during the last five 
decades. 

Someone spoke of the shortage of leaders as being the most acutely felt need 
among the several shortages in the world of today. And it is so. World affairs have 
taken this reverse direction because there are no real statesmen at the helm of 
affairs in the countries that matter politically and otherwise. Everywhere there are 
politicians who cannot look beyond their immediate and narrow interests, men 
from avocations other than those of statecraft suddenly catapulted into positions 
of power and behaving irresponsibly and ludicrously, doctrinaire theorists who 
are more concerned with the success of their ideologies than with the good of 
the peoples. The result has been a marked setback in the healthy development of 
the community of nations towards the ideal of oneness and common weal. 

Where is the remedy? How is the movement for world unity to be put back 
on its rails? The solution, to be real and lasting, cannot be imposed from above, 
it has to start from below. It has to begin with you and me. After all it is we 



Individuals who are ultimately responsible for putting the leaders in power. The 
change has therefore to start with us, at any rate those of us who are convinced 
of the necessity of World Union. Everyone who believes in the urgency bf the 
realisation of this ideal should make himself a centre for the formation of a circle 
of like-minded individuals who would exert themselves in their personal and 
collective life to make this truth of oneness a dynamic factor. These circles may 
give themselves a concrete shape in order to function effectively for the spread 
and propagation of the idea in every sphere of life, e.g. political, social, economic. 
Every sincere effort at looking at things from a wider perspective and acting for 
the larger good of the society, does create a powerful trend which when suppor¬ 
ted by identical movements in other communities swells into an irresistible 
movement. It is from such sincere, small efforts that huge revolutions have been 
promoted by Nature in history. As long as the effort is in iine with the evolution¬ 
ary direction of Nature, success is bound to come to it sooner or later. 

This is the promise and the prospect before the World Union. 


Dialogue 


We hear of projects for dialogue very often these days. These dialogues 
purport to be earnest attempts at understanding the viewpoints and«underlying 
principles of the participating units. This is especially so In the field of religion 
and spirituality. Quite a number of establishments have been set up by the 
authorities of the Christian Church to study the philosophies and the mystic 
traditions of other religions in the world. Periodically they promote meetings, 
discussion groups, seminars, etc., where their representatives meet delegates on 
behalf of other religions, invariably what happens is this. The first plenary 
sessions are taken up with mouthings of platitudes in which all is sweet and 
honey, everybody is for everybody and one wonders why there should have been 
so many diverse religions at all, God being one, Man being one and Life being 
one. 


The glow, however, begins to rub off in the smaller sectional meetings 
thereafter, it is found that studies into other religions are made not to let fresh 
winds enter into one's chambers, to benefit by other experiences, but to find the 
shortcomings, the faults of the other systems. This approach vitiates the whoie 
spirit of the proceedings. 



The offending party is convinced that it is in soie posession of the Truths 
and aii others are groping in ignorance and falsehood. All that they seek is to 
drive home to the others the lacunae—fancied or otherwise—in their systems and 
pressurise them indirectly into accepting their only true faith. ' 

It may be noted that though the form of the ''dialogue" may be modern in 
a sense, the spirit of approach is quite old. It was in the last century that an 
industrious European scholar created history by his studies into the ancient Indian 
Scriptures and his incredible efforts in publicising this treasure by presenting it 
in English language to the modern mind. All the intellectuals of India rose as one 
man and expressed their gratitude to this orientalist who became celebrated for 
his scholarly work and Herculean labours in resuscitating a fast-disappearing 
heritage of a bygone age. 

So far so good. Imagine our dismay later when some letters of this orienta¬ 
list came to be published long after his passing. For he clearly writes in these 
letters that the purpose of his studies in the Hindu Scriptures was mainly to find 
out the shortcomings, superstitions and other drawbacks in the beliefs and 
practices of the Hindus in order to expose their weak points so that the zealot 
missionaries of the Christian faith could have an easier job. 

Well, things have not changed much. And no wonder aii the ostentatious 
dialogues have proved abortive. Unless a basic sincerity is brought to bear on the 
approach no fruitful discussions are possible. There must be a recognition on all 
sides that Truth can be a monopoly of no one party. Truth is many-sided, many- 
formed and it lends itself to diverse experience. To keep an open mind and benefit 
from each other's experience and realisation is the only way for growth. 


M. P. P. 



CAN NATIONALISM PROMOTE WORLD UNITY? —AN ANALYSIS 


K. Ramaswami 


Nationalism is one of the most potent forces in the history of humanity 
It is the purpose of this paper to analyse this phenomenon and its relationship 
to world-unity. In other words, can Nationalism promote world unity? 

Before attempting to answer this question, we must define the terms. 
What is a Nation? Is it an entity, a religion, a cult or a spirit? The term 
‘NATION* defies all definition. Does a common language, heritage, colour, 
racial stock or dwelling in a geographical area constitute a Nation? Let us 
take a deep look at the word. When deeply delved into, ‘NATION’ is only a 
word and a myth created by the human mind and the human ego to sustain 
an illusion of security and continuity. It is a part of the herd instinct of 
man. 


Primitive man after his nomadic stage and with the improved instru¬ 
ments of the stone age forged by him, began to live in small herds urged by 
the instinct of self-preservation and self-protection. He erected hedges round 
his hamlets and protected it against the onslaughts of similar herds. Thus 
emerged the dawn of social life in human society. As civilisation advanced, 
man spread himself into larger ethnic groups and language began to appear. 
Later, in historical times, we see the emergence of city states in Greece, each 
state Sovereign to itself and excercising power over its inhabitants. Common 
language, customs and even epics of Homer, did not prevent city-states from 
clashing with each other. Even inside each city-state there were two classes 
— the citizen and the plebeian, the latter had no franchise. It is in the great 
city states that the classical Greek culture flourished and the foundations of 
European political philosophy laid. As human society enlarged and civilisation 
progressed the conglomeration of groups took place and the concept and 
extent of ‘STATE* enlarged. 

Then emerged the Roman Empire under the Ceasers. Its conquest 
extended over France and Great Britain. The cultural monuments, the straight 
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Roman roads, baths, Roman Law, Latin language, development of agriculture 
and the implanting of Roman institutions had a great salutary effect on Britain 
and brought culture to a primitive people. 

We have also the Macedonian Empire and the Persian Empire and these 
became the vehicles through which cultural values travelled in that known 
small world. Greece and Rome had contact with India and not only traded in 
merchandise but also in ideas. 

With the advent of Industrial Revolution, time was propitious for the 
European Powers — England, France, Spain and Portugal—to embark on 
building empires in the continents of Asia, Africa and America. Britain found 
its way to India. She came, she saw, she conquered. 

A group of traders under the aegis of the East India company converted 
trading centres for which they obtained concessions from petty rulers into 
forts and garrisoned them with their own army. Britain annexed India by 
cunning, fraud, subtle diplomacy and by exploiting and fomenting differences 
between the warring kingdoms. It obtained not only trade concessions but 
usurped the kingdoms and became virtual ruler without firing a shot. It 
had learnt the lessons from their Roman masters — ‘Divide Et Impera’ — 
Divide and Rule. India succumbed to the machinations of the British adven¬ 
turers and lost its freedom. India became the diadem of the British Empire, 
where the sun never set. Britain gave India great administrators, an efficient 
civil service, traditions and institutions. The rule of Law, equality of all before 
Law were valuable contributions to the growth of stability in this country. 
The writ of the Queen's edicts ran from the Northern tip of Kashmir to the 
tip of the Peninsula — Kanyakumari and from Karachi to eastern end of 
Burma. For the first time in Indian history, there was one administration 
encompassing the whole of the sub-continent. By opening the doors of English 
education to the Indians, the flood-gates of British love of freedom was 
opened and the Indians aspired to the same form of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment the British loved and established in his own country. It must be said to 
the credit of the British people as a whole that during the whole period of 
our freedom struggle, there were in England a band of great British statesmen, 
who sympathised with India’s aspirations. They were not jingo-imperialists. 
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who would hold what they grabbed and shouted —“my country right or 
wrong 

These Britishers pointed to the anomalous position of Great Britain 
which functioned as a parliamentary democracy at home and as imperialists 
abroad. 

It is an Englishman who started the Indian National Congress — Allan 
Octavius Hume —which later assumed mighty proportions in winning India’s 
freedom. 

The British parliamentary system in which is enshrined the cherished 
values and ideals of human civilisation became the charter of our freedom. 
Sri Aurobindo was educated in the West and the inspiration he derived by his 
long stay in England was one of the factors which put him in the vanguard of 
our freedom fighters. 

It is these British friends of India who made the orderly transfer of 
power to Indians possible. There is no other parallel in world history of a 
mighty imperial power relinquishing its Empire wi(h so much grace, and 
earning the goodwill of the conquered in the process. 

India reciprocated this gesture by staying within the commonwealth. The 
British Empire underwent a mighty transformation to a commonwealth of free 
nations — a proud landmark in human history. 

The other side of the medal is distressing. The British exploited India 
economically and deliberately kept her down, poor and backward, by denying 
her the fruits of development of science and technology. India was denied 
even the right to start her own industries. On the other hand, India became 
the dumping ground for the products of Britain’s industrial civilisation. Thus 
Britain built herself up economically into a mighty power and drained India’s 
riches by not allowing her to become self-sufficient. When the British left in 
1947, India did not have even a screw factory! Such was the state of our 
industrial backwardness! 
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The phenomenal growth of industry of all types—heavy, medium, light, 
basic, consumer, electrical, mechanical, and electronic—in the last twenty-five 
years of our independence cannot be exaggerated. It only underscores the 
vital need of freedom. To keep any nation under subjection is immoral, anti¬ 
spiritual and constitutes a threat to world peace. 

The boundaries of India in the hey-day of British rule extended to the 
whole of India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Burma. For their own purposes and 
to contain the national movement, Burma was separated from India in 1929, 
by an Act of the British parliament. When India attained freedom in 1947, it 
was not without paying too heavy a price. For geo-political reasons, England 
vivisected the great body-politic of India — one and indivisible into two, by 
creating the new state of Pakistan. This operation had the blessings of the 
U. S. government. The Kashmir problem is its offspring and to this day kept 
alive for maintaining tension in the sub-continent. In this nuclear age, the 
western powers are still thinking in terms of old and outworn theories like 
balance of power in the sub-continent. 

In 1962, the Chinese invaded India, and occupied 32,000 square miles of 
Indian territory and called it their own and created the boundary problem. 

I am saying all this at length to emphasise that national boundaries are 
ever changing and there is nothing sacrosanct about it. It is only the united 
might of a people and the superior technology of the defending power that 
can ensure a secure border. National boundaries are like collapsible mud walls 
and depend on the vagaries of history. If a nation has the misfortune to be 
the neighbour of an unscrupulous super power, it is sure to be gobbled by it 
or made into its satellite. The sovereign states of Poland, East Germany, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia where flourished a superior civilisation and a richer 
culture is crushed under the heels of the Soviet union and can function only 
as satellite states. 

So, all national borders are transient and the Law of the Jungle still 
determines the fact and boundaries of the weaker nations. 

But in every country under foreign subjugation, there is the undying 
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spirit of the people, which cannot be throttled by all the brute might of the 
tyrant. That spirit is divine. The aggressive, acquisitive nationalism whose 
thirst for domination cannot be quenched and flourishes on the shameless 
exploitation of the weaker nations is a monstrosity, and constitutes the main 
obstacle for the emergence of a world society. 

Nationalism is a disease and a madness when it is acquisitive and 
aggressive. It is this nationalism which endangers world peace. 

In the early centuries before and after the Christian Era, India embarked 
on another type of invasion and conquest. It was the conquest in the realm 
of the spirit, ideas and cultural values. She took master-builders across the 
seas, and built immortal temples, which are museums of architecture. The 
cultural and spiritual monumemts are spread all over south-east Asia—Bali, 
Java, Cambodia, Thailand, China, Japan and also in Afghanistan (Kandahar). 
Art, architecture, painting, religious dances, handicrafts, shadow-play from 
Ranaayana and Mahabharata, in which all communities participate even to 
this day, is a rich and standing tribute to India’s eternal ideals. The world 
is once more in need of such an invasion because an invasion of this kind 
forges world unity and brings peoples together. 

Freedom is an indispensable necessity for the nation as it is for the 
individual. But once a nation recovers her freedom she must in the interest 
of world unity shed a part of her sovereignity and be amenable to the 
disciplines of a world order. On the other hand, however powerful and 
gigantic a nation may be, it has no right to lord over another. As long as one 
nation is under the subjugation of another, world peace is not possible. 
Peace obtained in countries under totalitarian rule is the peace of the grave- 
ghastly and disturbing. Only in freedom, true, creative peace is possible. 

The two world wars have conclusively proved that in a modern war 
there are no vanquished and no victors. Though England technically 
won the Second World War, the aftermath left her a weak, debilitated 
third class power. She had to relinquish her hold over the vast Empire 
over which the sun never set to a point when to catch the sun became the big 
problem and she had to retire to her island home. 



America had to spend billions of dollars in rehabilitating the bomb 
devasted nations of Europe and Japan through Marshall Plan and other 
agencies. The rehabilitation of German and Japanese economy was an act of 
sacrifice so great, that it has weakened America completely and her Industries 
cannot compete with German or Japanese goods in its own home market. By 
taking upon itself the defence of these two countries, the U.S.A. has enabled 
these two countries to surpass America and poses a challenge to her economy. 
American economy is in a muddle today. 

The war with North Vietnam has proved that even for ideological 
reasons, war as an instrument of policy does not pay. The American govern¬ 
ment had to withdraw her troops and court unpopularity at home and abroad 
without being able to make even a dent on the North Vietnamese people. 

So war as a method or instrument for forging sanctions has failed 
miserably. Why do Nations still pursue war as a State policy? 

Fear is the dominant factor guiding statesmen in arming their countries 
to the teeth. Fear is a pathological phenomenon. It dwells in the hearts of 
individuals as well as in nations. 

Fear among nations and power-groups prevent world unity. Fear 
prevents co-operation. The evidence of this fear is reflected in the defence 
budget of the world. Here are some figures for your earnest consideration: 

DEFENCE : 

U.S. Budget for 73-74 $ 81,100 millions 

" " " 74-75 $ 86,000 millions 

World Defence Budget for 1961 $ 120 billions or 

90,000 crores of Rupees. 

" " " " 1971 $ 200 billions or 

120,000 crores of Rupees. 

Further 23 million men are in uniform and 50 more millions .are engaged 
in military occupations in various civilian capacities. 



These figures reflect world’s insanity on a colossal scale. 85% of the 
world’s population live below the poverty-line under conditions of utmost 
degradation—suffering from hunger, starvation, malnutrition, disease, igno¬ 
rance, lack of clothes and shelter. 

The other 15% live in conditions of utmost material affluence, over-fed, 
over-clothed, living in freedom and security. They get the best possible edu¬ 
cation and have access to cultural pursuits. But it is one of the ironies of fate 
that the countries which are most affluent are precisely those that feel most 
insecure psychologically, economically, politically and even militarily. The 
defence frontiers of the two super-powers have not only crossed their 
national frontiers but the whole world is not sufficient for their policing 
activity. 

In the name of national security, espionage goes on from the various 
earth-satellites launched by the two super-powers. It is said that even the 
advent to the moon is inspired more by considerations of military strategy and 
national security than a pure quest for extending the domains of human 
knowledge. 

A situation has come about in the world today when every nation has 
to seek the protection and alliance of this super-power or that. In the tradi¬ 
tional conception, international relations are conducted by political units 
which are treated for all practical purposes as ‘persons’. This has not yielded 
place to the new concept of belonging to or living under the shadow of one or 
the other super-powers. Up to the end of the Second World War, the foreign 
policy of each country was carried in isolation and did not concern itself with 
its distant neighbours or distant continents, in the 18th and 19th centuries the 
effective decisions were made in three or four European capitals. But today 
the statesmen of the world have the unprecedented task of formulating policies 
for the 133 nations of the world against 50 nations which were founder- 
members of the U. N. in 1946. No nation however small or insignificant, fails 
to participate in international affairs and local events have world-wide 
repercussions. 

For the first time therefore, foreign policy has become global and 
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decision making exceedingly difficult even for experts. The field has become 
too unfamiliar because of its global complexity and unforeseen repercussions. 
We have been witnessing very recently how these small Sultanates and 
Sheikhdoms in the Persian Gulf area and Arabia as a result of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict (which is in reality a confrontation between the technological suprem¬ 
acy of U.S. A. and U.S.S.R.), has been exerting tremendous pressure by 
denying energy resources like petrol and petroleum products to the U.S.A. It 
has also brought to knee the Western powers and Japan to declare themselves 
on the side of the Arabs. In other words, even a small country with vital 
natural resources can hold to ransom a big nation and even a group of big 
nations. Gone are the days when a big power by a show of its might, can go 
and conquer the smaller nations without inviting global reactions, which may 
culminate even in a world war. 

In a way, the existence of these two super-powers on which hinges the 
precarious balance between war and peace is good for the world. No other 
nation in the world can wage a war of any duration without the sanction and 
active help .of one or the other super-power. The coming together of these 
two giants in a spirit of detente will not only localise any conflict as the 
Arab-Israeli war but will help to end war itself. 

But there is a fear expressed—a legitimate one—as that expressed by our 
Prime Minister that the detente between the super-powers should not be at the 
expense of the smaller or developing nations. The super-powers may carve 
spheres of influence and the fate of the other nations will become rather 
precarious. 

The small and underdeveloped nations of the world instead of looking 
up to the super-powers for the solution of their conflicts should bring the 
issues to the notice of the U.N. This will not only strengthen the U.N., but 
also world tensions will not be kept alive for the super-powers to thrive on. 
The super-powers on their part must be prepared for a psychological reorien¬ 
tation of their stances and work for ushering in world unity. As already 
pointed out, the colossal sums reaching astronomical proportions spent for 
manufacturing, preserving and servicing the armament business, must be 
diverted to give a better life to billions of the less fortunate people all over 
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the world. This will clothe the nakedness of the nude» house the houseless and 
eradicate poverty, hunger, disease and ignorance from the face of the earth. 
It will provide a fuller and richer life for all. The very liberation of the 
possessor country from these instruments of destruction will add a new 
dimension to the sense of security of the super-powers. It is only in beating to 
plough-shares, the vast resources of science and technology and sharing the 
benefits with the smaller nations, can the super-powers find their fulfilment. 
In a big way, science and technology making gigantic strides every day has 
shrunk this planet earth to the dimensions of a neighbourhood and it is the 
cosmic plan that we live together in freedom, harmony and prosperity. The 
other alternative is subjugation, fear, death, and destruction. I am sure the 
cosmic plan has never been made to destroy humanity. 

In this connection, it is good to recollect the credit side of human 
achievements. In spite of all its imperfections and present limitations, the 
UNO and its specialised agencies have done commendable work in bringing 
succour to suffering humanity. 

The F. A.O. has prevented death due to starvation in drought affected 
areas by collecting food from surplus donor countries and rushing it to the 
needy. It has financed technical schemes for the rearing of high yielding 
varieties of grains and cereals which has ushered in a green revolution in many 
backward areas of the globe. It has provided free technical advice to member 
countries in the conservation and management of water resources. By 
providing advance information, a great deal of destruction of crops by 
locusts on an inter-continental scale has been prevented and pest-control has 
added to its usefulness. 

WHO has worked for eradication of tuberculosis, mass screening, supply 
of vital vaccines, antibiotics, etc. to the needy nations. The International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (icef) has enabled to ensure mid-day meal to 
children in backward areas of the globe and milk to babies and expectant 
mothers. 

UNESCO has done valuable work in promoting international under¬ 
standing by publication of the best literature of the world, which is the 
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common heritage of man. Preservation of cultural monuments in India, Egypt 
etc., arranging various international events like Geophysical Year, Intellectual 
Co-operation Year, etc. Weather satellites enable study of weather and 
monsoon in all its depth and provide valuable information to farmers, 
aviators, etc. 

I have given just a few by way of illustration and these can be 
multiplied. 

All these international bodies are forerunners of the shape of the 
world to come. 

The accident of geography cannot give to any particular nation the 
sole right to corner the resources and refuse to share it with others. If the 
Arab countries refuse petrol and petroleum products to other countries, 
they can in turn be starved by denying wheat etc. It is the wisdom of the 
cosmic plan that no economy is completely self-sufficient. It is an economy 
of inter-dependence and it is rightly so. Only in sharing can man progress. 
Denying is suicide. The very prosperity of the advanced countries has been 
like a halter round its neck. Too much of indulgence in material prosperity 
is not good either for the individual or nation. These great nations are 
suffering from the scourge of pyscho-neurosis and it is eating to the vitals 
of its youth. It has emasculated them morally, mentally, spiritually and 
culturally. Addiction to drugs like heroin, hashish etc. has become common 
among the younger generation all the world over. They have become 
completely dissatisfied with the way of life of their forefathers. It is a revolt 
against the Establishment, education, religion, state and the war-machine. 
There is a feeling of frustration and rightly too, that every year thousands 
of Americans were recruited and slaughtered in the name of national defence. 
No future President of the U.S.A. will find it easy to involve that country 
in any war. The very mention of ‘war* has become nauseating to the 
American boy. It is a good and happy portent. But this impulse should 
not be allowed to create anarchy. Hippieism is one of its offshoots. This 
impulse must be canalised to constructive channels to build world peace 
through world unity. It only underscores the point that too m“uch wealth 
without a spiritual foundation can be more dangerous than poverty. 
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CommuDism cannot be contained by arms alone. Communism can be 
contained only when nations abolish the vast chasm between the rich and 
poor and the world’s goods are more evenly distributed. Communism takes 
root in a society based on inequality and exploitation. Poverty breeds 
tension. Discrimination also promotes tension. The yawning gulf between 
rich and developing societies must be narrowed down. Prosperity and adver¬ 
sity must be shared. 

There is no choice left to the great super-powers except to come to 
terms, bury the hatchet, and usher in an era of sane co-operative living. We 
cannot break God’s Laws. We can only break ourselves on the inexorable 
Laws of God. 

J. B. S. Haldane, the noted bio-chemist once remarked “We will not 
know more about a mad nation till we know more about a mad man and the 
homicidal maniac may still play an important role in ending war”. 

It is when the human ego runs amuck that we have anarchy within a 
nation. When the national ego runs amuck the consequences are beyond 
redemption. The result is international anarchy, and the destruction of 
man and human values. Human race is not created to destroy itself but to 
progress and realise its unity and divinise itself. In this realisation lies the 
salvation of the individual and society. 

I cannot do better than conclude this paper with the dialogue between 
Sri Ramana Maharshi and a devotee, taken from Sri Ramana Gita in which 
are enshrined the ideals of the world union: 

DEVOTEE; Oh Great Sage, what is the relation between society and its 
members ? Be pleased to explain this for the Sr eyas of society. 

BHAGAVAN: In a society consisting of followers of diverse ways of 
life... society is like the body and the members like its limbs. A member 
prospers by working for the good of society like a limb serving the body. 
Through mind, speech and body, one should always conduct oneself so as to 
serve the interests of society and should also awaken his circle to do likewise. 
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One should build up one’s own circle so as to serve the interests of society 
and then make it prosper so that society itself may prosper. 

» 

DEVOTEE : Among the wise some extol Santi, others Sakti. Which of 
these, O Lord, is the better means for promoting the well-being of society? 

bhagavan: Santi is for purifying one’s own mind, Sakti for the 
progress of society. Society should be raised through Sakti and then Santi 
established. 

DEVOTEE : What is the supreme goal on earth to be attained by human 
society as a whole ? 

BHAGAVAN .* Brotherhood based on a sense of equality is the supreme 
goal to be attained by human society as a whole. Through brotherhood, 
supreme peace will prevail among mankind and then their entire planet will 
flourish like a single household. 


(Courtesy: Sri Ramanasramam) 



EDUCATION FOR WORLD UNITY 


A. T. MULLA 


With the advent of electronics, heart-transplants, and space-exploration, 
we are heading towards a permissive society. The moral values of life have 
been slowly liquidating in favour of ruthlessness and progressive industrial 
developments at an unprecedented speed. The modern electronic equipments 
and new trends in family planning have questioned the present socio-economic, 
religious and even political set up of centuries past. Instead of the temples, 
churches and mosques, Gods have been captured by the television. Neverthe¬ 
less, law like education has failed to keep proper lead in relation to techno¬ 
logical progress of mankind. There is a global imbalance between technology 
and psychology. y ' 

1973 conflict between Arabs and Israel reflects the sad story of discord in 
the United Nations i.e. all nations are yet to be really united. Is the disintegra¬ 
tion of the world today a concern for U.N. or unesco? Such psychological 
problem centres around “consciousness” —and an evolution of a system of 
education with the objective of “ Universal consciousness ” in view.'^K^ 

The necessity for sound psychological approach to the problems of 
education is emphasised by unesco in its educational planning in 1971. The 
report says, ...“Beyond such techniques, however, what is perhaps, most 
needed at the outset is a state of mind^ at once intellectual and moral; a refusal 
to be led away from a total awareness of the final ends in view; a determi¬ 
nation not to dodge awkward problems or to waterdown solutions which may 
displease others; a resolution to carry through decisions, a capacity for 
detecting the key difficulties and to move step by step in solving a problem 
and finally imagination tempered by realism 

According to unesco, the overhauls of an educational programme are 
enumerated as under; 
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1. To recast different forms of education and their content. 

2. To improve teacher-pupil communication. 

3. To apply new educational methods and techniques. , 

4. To study correlation between education and employment. 

5. To democratize education. 

Even in the democratic countries of the world, education is controlled 
by Governments. If education were to be for World harmony, national 
sovereign states would have to plan One World Government and a World Plan 
for elimination of economic poverty from backward and developing nations 
of this earth. With the interactions of influences of Washington over Moscow 
and Peking, an evolution of an educational pattern for World harmony has 
become an absolute necessity for UNESCO. This is for a very simple reason 
that no country can live in isolation in this space age. The gap of technologi¬ 
cal know-how in the unfortunate countries cannot remain unattended to by 
the affluent and technologically highly advanced nations. This means an 
evaluation of educational systems of leading nations in context with a World 
Peace Plan. 

At this stage, we cannot ignore the fundamental objective of education— 
viz.. Freedom of the psyche by that knowledge (sa vidyaya veemukhaye.) In 
essence, the system of education should awaken and inculcate the urge for 
freedom and integration in the minds of students so that they may experience 
glimpses of universal consciousness in their own lives. 

Again, this sphere of * consciousness', has its own scientific procedure 
whereby a normal human mind conditioned by its own limited consciousness 
may merge with an universal consciousness. All the spiritual masters of 
mankind like Sri Aurobindo, Raman Maharshi, Swami Vivekanand, Swami 
Sivanand and others have pointed out this path of yoga for well-being of 
individuals as well as for the world-at-large. 

If we look at the enormous problems facing the youth of most of the 
countries, we find that out of frustration, unemployment and unrest, the 
number of drug addicts amongst the University students’ population is on the 
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increase. The phenomena speak of the very fabric of the educational structure 
of the society. The cult of “Flower-children” is the symbol of rebellious spirit 
of the youth questioning the very basis of the socio-economic and political 
pattern of modern life. 

In the words of Shri J. Krishnamurti, “education throughout the world 
has failed. It has produced mounting destruction and miseries. ...Governments 
are training the young to be efficient soldiers and technicians they need. The 
present system of education has not prevented mass-murder in the name of 
nation or God”. 

To the speaker, this is an obvious fact, to which most of you would 
agree. There are great thinkers who have responded to this state of education 
and given the nai talim or Basic Education, vocational education, job-oriented 
education as a solution to few evils or limitations of the existing structure of 
education. M/s. Smith & Smith have evolved cybernetic principles of learning 
and educational design. They are: 

1) That the education aldesign must be adjusted to all aspects of 
developmental change in the individual and not just the learning change. 

2) That genetic and environmental influences in behaviour could be 
separated is no longer acceptable, both maturation and learning are functions 
of genetic-environmental, interactions. 

3) That human learning is understood least in its educational setting 
where human design interacts with the the accumulated cultural and techno¬ 
logical knowledge and skill and of technological and social progress. 

If the educational pattern of a society were to meet the challenge 
of scientific inventions and new discoveries, the implementation of the 
cybernetic approach to education is a must for any democratic govern¬ 
ment. 


But, remember friends! our objective is One World Order. For this 
purpose, we shall have to think beyond the orbit of the present-day political 
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systems. That means, we have to find out an additional plus factor of “The 
Art of Thinking”. 

Let us see what U.S.S.R. has to say on this. 

Yelana Separina says: 

“Apparently, school children must be taught to think, to reason, to 
formulate conclusions.... As a matter of fact, we teachers usually do no more 
than teach our pupils only the rules and formulae, leaving them to develop 
their thinking habits as best they can”. 

This clearly shows that the present-day education teaches us what to 
THINK and NOT HOW TO THINK. Planning an educational design without the 
‘How’ is like ignoring the study of physiology in medical faculty. How to 
THINK embraces the study of Yoga and Vedanta and the Art of Meditation. 
No doubt, cybernetic approach would change the environments of the educa¬ 
tional pattern. But what about the human factors of the teacher and his 
environments and the parental authority? So also, is the case with the 
bureaucratic approach to education. A new civilization free from violence 
demands the right kind of educational policies and the study of Yoga and 
Vedanta for World Peace. 

After all, the problem of education in context with World Unity is a 
part and parcel of the wider issues before us. What kind of civilization and 
culture are we aspiring after? What is the world that we need—one with 
wars and conflicts or one without ? Do we plan for a permissive society ? 
All this depends upon our approach and attitude to life and quality of 
human beings we need. 

Speaking on the functions of education, Shri J. Krishnamurti has said: 

“Human beings must be integrated, if they are to come out of any crisis 
and especially the present world crisis without being broken. Therefore, to 
parents and teachers who are really interested in education, the main problem 
is how to develop an integrated individual.” 
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Do we plan education for life or for death —for integration or for 
deterioration, for peace or for war? Without the study of Yoga and Vedanta no 
one can flower himself unto the centre of creativity and no educational pattern 
would lead to world harmony. Unless man is educated in the art of meditation 
and the science of yoga, he is far away from the Living Reality. Without 
harmony within (himself), World-Peace is not. 

In the words of our Prime Minister, Smt. Indira Gandhi : 

“True education is in ability to learn: and education is a continous 
process of learning. 

“Each of us is one being in which everything must move in co-operation. 
And through education we want to develop human beings who are well 
co-ordinated not only within themselves, but with the lives of the human 
beings—with the life of Nature”. 

Will UNESCO honour the study of yoga and Vedanta for World 
Harmony ? 
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PROPAGANDA AS A VEHICLE FOR UNDERMINING 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND GOOD WILL 

By 

Dr. Henry Winthrop, Ph. D. 


For some time it has been known that all nations use propaganda; both 
by lying about their own history and participation in world history, and 
breaching other nations’ reputations in firing distortions and even lies at their 
enemy of the day. An example of this and much more, is furnished by Marc 
Pilisuk in his book, International Conflict and Social Policy^ where he describes 
the work of the CIA of the United States. Mr. Pilisuk says it 

“...blows up bridges,...bribes, creates and even overthrows officials of 
foreign governments, influences elections,...establishes radio stations 
for propaganda broadcasts, assassinates political figures inimical to its 
interests...and provides fraudulent or deceptive information not only 
to alien governments but to American ambassadors (including our 
ambassador to the United Nations). But its operations are not 
available for public review...” 

There are two main types of propaganda nations use on each other: one 
is the wielding of material fact, the other is the more subtle handling of inter¬ 
pretations and this is used to appeal to the moral outlook of its own people— 
that is, to make it seem moral and just to them when it propagandizes, so any 
questions about the truth of such propaganda will seem immoral and down¬ 
right unpatriotic. 

An example of this can be seen in a collection of Soviet cartoons about 
Israel drawn for the Middle East Crisis of 1967, published by the Conference 
on the Status of Soviet Jews (New York). It is a pity you can’t see these, for 
my description can only be poverty-stricken by comparison. The most striking 
one is of Moshe Dayan carrying a globe emblazoned with the Star of David 
in one hand and giving a Nazi salute with the other. His revolver holster has 
a swastika of the Nazi regime on it. With one foot he is kicking Hitler off a 
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perch on a building and below the cartoon reads the legend, **Dayan to 
Hitler: Move on!’* 

Besides the propaganda (and action k la CIA) one other major impede 
ment to international understanding and eventual unity is the phenomenon 
of national stereotypes. One could distinguish the two by considering 
propaganda, in all the forms we’ve discussed, as active and national stereo¬ 
types—which are often activated as propaganda, too—as passive. National 
stereotypes exist everywhere, whether the government makes use of them 
or not. 


Otto Klineberg, writing in a book called The Human Dimension in Inter- 
national Relations, describes the results of a study among university students 
where national, ethnic and racial types were most commonly described with 
the following three or four characteristics each: 


Germans 

Italians 

Negroes 

Irish 

English 

Jews 

Americans 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Turks 


scientifically minded, industrious, stolid 
artistic, impulsive, passionate 
superstitious, lazy, happy-go-lucky, ignorant 
pugnacious, quick-tempered, witty 
sportsmanlike, intelligent, conventional 
shrewd, mercenary, industrious 
industrious, intelligent, materialistic, ambitious 
superstitious, sly, conservative 
intelligent, industrious, progressive 
cruel, religious, treacherous 


And Mr. Klinederg has also furnished some slang phrases which are flags of 
national stereotypes: 


Dutch treat when each person pays his own way. 

A Chinese puzzle very complicated. 

To take French leave slipping away when no one is watching. It is 

amusing and very interesting that the French 
call this “leaving in the English style” and the 
Italians blame it on the English, too. 
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Working like a nigger very hard work. 

To Jew him down bargaining to get a lower price. 


When national stereotypes are multiple, we often find some that directly 
contradict each other for the same people. In a study from a book by Harold 
R. Isaacs called by the wonderful title, Scratches on Our Minds, a group of 
Americans whoM had contact with Indians—some in India, some in the 
United States—provided these opposing stereotypes about the Indian 
people: 


charming, friendly, hospitable 
competent, able 
spiritual, high-minded, moral 
sensitive 

devoted, dedicated 

good sense of humor 
reliable and honest 
like, admire them 


unpleasant, uncomfortable to be with 
impractical in workaday affairs 
holier-than-thou and hypocritical 
superiority-inferiority complexes 
self-seeking, lacking social responsibi¬ 
lity 

no sense of humor 
unreliable and dishonest 
dislike, don’t admire them 


We can say these are ridiculous, coming from the common man; but the 
social scientists who insist on the truth of some so-called national stereotypes, 
and whose opinion is often sheepishly respected, have not been able so far to 
reliably demonstrate the truth of their more sophisticated stereotypes. So 
the danger of national stereotypes becoming a distorting scratch on our minds 
and blocking the truth of relation with other people is as significant as that 
of active propaganda—the conscious lying discussed first in our survey 
today. 

Both phenomena are extremely deep-rooted and to move toward 
harmony and unity in a positive way three things must first be extinguished. 

1. Governmental lying and immoral behavior as a means to gain their 
ends. 

2. The tendency to make a virtue out of the lie as a device which serves 
the nation. 
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3. The hold that national stereotypes have in the minds of men. 


Then a positive program can be begun: development of an educational 
philosophy that will be international in range and development of an educa¬ 
tional curriculum based on that philosophy. The curriculum would first be 
developed for the 5% or so elite of the peoples who, upon finishing this kind 
of education, would be prepared to grow into leaders of the process to inter¬ 
national unity and the brotherhood, understanding and good will that come 
with it. After that, the development of a curriculum for the average citizen— 
much less sophisticated but with the same goals as the elite curriculum— 
should be undertaken. The two major educational goals will be these: 

proper intellectual content for international studies. 

exposure and elimination of the consequences of national propaganda. 

We should immediately set about this task. The sooner we begin, the 
sooner we’ll achieve something. It will need a cooperative effort on a very 
large basis. As we try to put it into effect throughout the world we will find 
the answer to the question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?’* is a resounding, 
“Yes!” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF FORGIVENESS 


By 

Alice Boswek 


To achieve world unity there must be reconciliations and the bringing 
about of right relationships between nations, races, religions and classes. In 
Alice Bailey’s book Education Within the New Age a unique interpretation 
has been given to the word “Forgiveness”. She does not look upon it as a 
form of a magnanimous forgetting, nor is it a gesture of superiority whereby 
the slate is impact clean. As she sees it, to forgive is to take part in the under¬ 
lying key-note of all creation—for the whole process is one of God giving 
love and sacrifice through manifestation in Matter. 

It is important to understand that if we are to have peace and right 
relationship in this world, we must have right ideals and true vision. 
Forgiveness and sacrifice are never easy, yet once an ideal is establisehd the 
human race can rise to great heights. Sacrifice of life for the sake of one’s 
nation has been well established as an ideal and countless lives have been 
sacrificed for this ideal. What we need, however, is lives of sacrifice rather 
than sacrifice by death. 

To appreciate what is meant by sacrificial forgiveness we must realise 
what has to be sacrificed. We must understand the value of our Cause. It is 
only through a sense of value of their cause that men have been able to die on 
the field of battle. The cause, as Alice Bailey pointed out is the oneness 
of all life, identification with all and identification with God. 

The beginning of an understanding of this philosophy is at work in the 
world. All groups who work for right relationships and harmony in the world 
are achieving the way for the New Age of love and sacrifice. “ World-Union ’* 
has of late been giving us many examples of such groups. It is most valuable 
that we have our attention drawn to what is being achieved, unesco has many 
useful publications. 
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It must be appreciated that preaching of this doctrine could best be done 
through dedicated individuals. Non governmental organisations are playing an 
ever-increasing part in the infiltration of this ideal of right relationship in the 
world. 

The thought may arise that this idea of forgiving as a sacrificial giving 
looks like too much of giving in, of humiliation, of allowing ourselves to be 
trodden underfoot. Instinctively we react by thinking that if we are right we 
must stand up for the right, not to give in for the sake of peace. It has to be 
remembered that we have to stand up for the right by displaying the nature 
of God. Love is not a sentiment. It requires intelligent understanding and 
appreciation of the need of the individual as we have found Him. Forgiving is 
identification with our fellow-men. 

This idea has been preached over the centuries. There is no need to feel 
that such a message is hopelessly idealistic because it has not so far played a 
large part in world affairs. The ideal has taken a practical shape with establish¬ 
ment of United Nations and such bodies as World Union, World Good Will, 
and World Congress of Faiths. The idea of forgiveness if taken up by this 
spiritually-minded people of the world and set before the world as a practical 
ideal could gradually make the necessary* impact. There are signs that now is 
the time for bringing the idea more into prominence. It is those of us who 
have faith that this is a period when a new consciousness is already at work, 
who give work with necessary faith to bring this idea of forgiveness into the 
limelight of work for its fulfilment. 

Spiritual principles make their way into the world by two routes; by 
leading figures who incorporate them and by the underlying infiltration of the 
principles through preaching, teaching and example of many individuals. We 
are the tieeded individuals. First of all we must be sure that our own hearts 
are full of forgiveness to all who have in any way injured us. Then we must 
take hold of the idea that forgiveness needs more emphasis. We must have 
confidence in its value and in its practicality. 
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TOWARDS A WORLD UNION 


By 

Irviog F. Laucks 


An agreeable essential for world union is a common religion, the 
beginning and end of this paper. 

Now, all the great religions teach similar relations between men in their 
ethical and social expressions and all have been accepted in their place by 
civilized nations... so why is there so much trouble in the world ? Interna¬ 
tional conflict, pollution, inflation, crime increase, lean food supplies. As there 
is some harmony within nations, why not between nations—the same principle 
exists in both cases ? An example is Switzerland, where Germans, Swiss and 
French have lived well together for over 150 years; but between Switzerland, 
Germany and France one is shocked if there are not immoral dealings and 
threats of murder (war). 

The leaders of each nation are ambitious, their ambition crosses that 
of a neighbor nation’s leaders, the conflict often produces war. The ambition 
of industrial leaders for profits clearly sees the assistance pollution can 
contribute to it. And now there seems to be an agreement between 
political and industrial leaders to direct world resources to arms manufacture 
and resulting inflation. 

Religion is related to this problem through science which, a few 
centuries ago, made it possible for leaders' ambitions to be so destructive 
through the magnifying glass of technology: before science, the belief in 
religious norms and after-life threats kept things within limits. But now that 
mind has been degraded into a by-product of the body and the belief in 
after-life is gone along with reward and punishment (heaven and hell), what 
can contain ambition? 

Yet, science since Max Planck in 1900 is changing: with’ihe quantum 
theory impetus we are looking at matter as another form of energy—from a 
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fixed solid to an untouchable flash. With Planck’s time came the new science 
of psychology and on its coattails, in England, the beginnings of psychic 
research. This research already clearly shows that, in fact, the mind does 
continue after death and that it has powers capable of manipulating matter 
and material energy, powers which have been called psychic energy. And, 
physical scientists progressively found the bases of the atom stranger and 
stranger to matter, some saying “the stuff of the world is mind-stuff”. 

Now it looks as if science is going toward truth in the direction of 
proving mind, psychic energy, as the actual force behind the material and 
non-material universe. This reversal repoints to the religious beliefs in a soul 
or mind after death, in a Leadership of the universe evolutionarily. 

The details of this idea—mind as the origin of evolution—mean the 
formation of an original society of the universe long before matter was 
developed, the emergence of leaders in this society, the complication of 
leadership with the complication of the universe by the appearance of matter, 
differences among leaders which may have led to opposition (which makes the 
reality of a character like Satan likely). More: differing from our religious 
picture of this, there are probably several leaders forming a group who are not 
all powerful or wise except by comparison with earth standards and who 
spend their time, not in receiving adulation from others in Paradise Society 
but, solving problems there that would keep existence for them free from 
ennui and full of interest. 

Imagine earth leaders getting a picture of this. Such possibilities of 
future existence would direct their ambition to prepare for it: so, from war 
and riches to solving problems and ensuring happiness to Paradise Society’s 
followers may be practised here before they migrated. 

Repeating this in a little different way, minds are the original structures 
in the universe and their evolution in the Society of Paradise (or whatever 
one wants to call the realm of non-material evolution) is the main event, the 
evolving material universe is only a sideshow. But when the minds in earthly 
bodies evolve to a certain degree they migrate to the main arena we often call 
Heaven. Men on earth will eventually learn better communication with this 
mainstream. 
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The increasing convergence of physical and psychical science on the fact 
of mind being the great reality and chief form of energy of the universe agrees 
with the great religions’ teachings of a jmradise into which man’s mind can 
enter. If, through the lens of modern intelligence, a picture of Paradise can 
be given in harmony with scientific evidence, it would influence the world’s 
leaders and followers to undertake or permit the curing of most of the world’s 
troubles. World union would then be attained. 

Now it is completely clear why a common religion is essential for the 
making of world union. 
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TOWARDS A WORLD UNION 


Irving F. Laucks 


One essential for world union must be a common religion. Let us 
examine the practicality of this statement. 

The teachings of all the great religions concerning morals and ethics, 
man’s treatment of his fellows, are much the same, and all civilized nations 
have adopted them as the “law of the land”. 

Why, then, can not these principles be used in dealings between nations ? 
Why are there so many apparent troubles and dangers converging today on 
every civilized nation, of which world war is perhaps the greatest, with such 
others as race conflicts, pollution of nature, increase of crime, inflation, food 
supply, etc., any one of which might make life unbearable. 

Many of this list are due to international dealings. Why should inter¬ 
national relations be different than those between the people of various 
nations ? In the United States we have people of all nations living together 
without any serious quarrels. For one hundred and fifty years the French, 
Germans and Italians have lived together in Switzerland at peace, and there 
are many other examples, which all seem to indicate that people do not have 
to kill one another because they have different national backgrounds. 

What, then, makes nations so immoral in their mutual dealings as to 
threaten to kill each other ? 

All nations arc divided into leaders and followers. All leaders are 
ambitious; that is why they become leaders. The ambition of the leaders in 
politics and industry of one nation often come in conflict with those of 
another, and the result is often war. History will show very few wars that have 
been precipitated by the insistence of the follower class that they be led to 
fight. 
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Pollution of nature, waste of natural resources, etc., can also be attri¬ 
buted largely to the ambition of industrial leaders to make more profit. Many 
industrial leaders now seem to have agreed with political leaders tOiSpend the 
future resources of the world in manufacturing weapons; the result of this 
waste of effort is inflation. 

Thus some of the most serious troubles of the world can be laid to the 
ambition of its leaders. Now, what has this to do with religion or a common 
religion ? It seems to the Cooperators that the connection is quite close. 

Besides the morals and ethics of religion which have been pretty widely 
accepted, with good results, most religions have attempted some admonitory 
or persuasive teaching as a reinforcement of the morals and ethics. The 
Christian religion, for example, held out the promise of hell or heaven for 
some non-material portion (or “soul”) of each individual after death, as 
punishment or reward for his earthly conduct. Undoubtedly such promises 
had had a good effect at least on the follower section of humanity. 

As for the ambitious leader, however, the promises were not always so 
compelling; his present ambition overcame the prospect of future reward. 
Many a beautiful cathedral or temple is the result of his attempted compensa¬ 
tion for his transgression. 

In spite, however, of such lapses on the part of the leader section and 
also among the followers (which, of course, had much less effect) the world got 
along fairly well until the last few hundred years. What happened then ? 
Science started to influence conduct; science also is the search fbr truth, but 
it follows a different course than religion. As a by-product of its efforts, it has 
presented man, through technology, with a mass of interesting and useful 
things which make life much pleasanter in some countries. As a consequence, 
science has acquired a high prestige, especially among leaders. So when the 
ideas of science and religion conflict, science usually has the best of the 
argument. 

The net result of several centuries of this disagreement has been that 
the leaders and the intelligent class that have followed the progress of science 
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have largely abandoned the ideas of religion as concerned existence after the 
death of the body. 

The mind or soul of mankind which has been responsible for so much 
progress and insight into the material universe, has been degraded to a mere 
by-product of the matter of his body, vanishing, of course, with the dissolu¬ 
tion of the body. Existence after death is no more. Reward and punishment 
therein have vanished. How now will individual competition due to ambition 
be kept within decent limits ? 

There is an old saying: “ Truth will out ”, We noted that science was the 
search for truth and its methods are open to all. Just how religion arrived at its 
truth will never be known. That its teachings in morals and ethics are the truth 
is well proven by their success in practice for thousands of years. But it does 
not therefore follow that religion’s ideas of cosmology, the organization and 
progress of the universe, are correct. 

Science proceeds slowly; ideas must be verified by experiment and trial. 
One such was Darwin’s idea of evolution, which has now after a century been 
accepted by most intelligent people. This has superseded religion’s idea of 
“ creation ” of the universe by some all-powerful, all-wise God, and indirectly 
has also weakened man’s ideas of an existence of the mind after death. 

But science had not said its last word; perhaps it never will. About 1900 
Max Planck advanced the quantum idea which solved a long-standing puzzle 
about energy. This started a long series of work which about thirty years ago 
led to the conclusion that what man had been calling matter — supposedly the 
root of the great material universe — was, in fact, another form of energy. 
Matter had always been considered permanent, fixed, solid. Energy, on the 
contrary, was intangible, untouchable, a flash. The public has still not com¬ 
prehended the full significance unfortunately impressed on it by Hiroshima. 
This is one of the reasons why another war has become unthinkable. 

About the same time as Planck announced his quantum idea which started 
a new branch of physics and chemistry, another science got started — psycho¬ 
logy, the study of Ae mind. However, it became so entranced with the ideas of 
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material science that it tried to degrade mind to a by-product of the body^ 
somewhat comparable to feces or urine. About the same time, other scientists 
in England fortunately began to realize that mind had some properties that 
were certainly unlike anything material that was known at that time. They 
started what is now called psychic research. Although their progress has been 
hampered by lack of support, there has been accumulated a mass of evidence 
which shows that the mind does continue to exist after death. Evidence further 
shows that the mind structure can move about independently of the body, and 
that the mind can control other energies. For example, objects can be raised 
against gravity, can be moved about by the action of the will alone. This mind 
energy has been named psychic energy. 

Perhaps this should not be so surprising when we consider that the 
evolution of man’s civilization has been almost wholly a product originally of 
the mind. There have been many examples also of individuals with special 
psychic power. In history these have been religious leaders, prophets, mystics, 
witches and so on. Today they are called mediums, sensitives, etc. Some of 
these latter ones unfortunately have tried to use their powers for profit, and 
have thereby often brought discredit on the whole of psychic science. 

Ever since Max Planck’s discovery a number of physical scientists have 
been working on ideas started by his quantum theory. It did not take long 
before they found that the atom which had previously been considered 
unchangeable, indivisible, etc. was not the root of the matter of the universe. 
Many fragments of the atom have been found, which differ so much from what 
scientists have been calling matter, that they are classified according to their 
degree of “ strangeness ”. Even before matter was terribly turned into energy 
at Hiroshima, some scientists had agreed that “the stuff of the world is 
mind-stuff”. 

As noted previously, psychic scientists and parapsychologists had found 
much evidence also of the permanence of the mind, and its behavior certainly 
came within the definition of energy. So that now it looks as though the 
progress of science toward truth is going to prove the importance of mind, or 
psychic energy, as the real force behind the whole universe — the non-material 
as well as the material. No longer can the idea be held that mind is only a 
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by-product of matter. Matter has now become the by-product of mind. Mind 
emerges as the origin of the whole universe just as it is the origin and drive of 
the evolution of Earth’s smaller universe called civilization. 

This reversal of thinking, of course, confirms the age-old ideas of religion 
about the importance and existence of mind or soul after death. It also 
confirms the idea of a Leadership for the Universe, though it relieves this 
leadership of the job of creating the Universe, which some religions had 
imposed on a Creator. 

This idea of mind as the origin of evolution requires that minds formed 
the original society of the universe long before matter was formed. Like all 
societies of mental structures or minds that we know, they would be expected 
to choose leaders, which unlike Earthly leaders, might retain leadership a long 
time. As the intelligence of these first minds have progressed and the universe 
became more complicated, the Leader would need help. By now a complicated 
Leadership organization might well have developed. After the material universe 
began, many problems arose. 

Undoubtedly there were differences in these individual minds, and it 
would be surprising if opposition did not develop. Satan may be a real 
character in the non-material society of the Universe. 

The Leadership of the Society of Paradise may have somewhat different 
qualities than those pictured by the world’s religions. It may well be an 
assemblage rather than an individual Leader. It may not be absolutely all-wise 
or even all-powerful but undoubtedly it would qualify as such by Earth 
standards. Religions were probably mistaken in the picture they have pre¬ 
sented as to how Leadership spent its time in receiving the adulations and 
“worship” of Paradise Society. Rather the time of the Leader of a great uni¬ 
verse such as Earthman now dimly glimpses, would be occupied with 
numerous problems besides aspirations for further progress. With all of these 
the community would be involved so that existence would be ever interesting 
and free from ennui. 

If Earth leaders once got a picture like this of the possibilities of future 
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existence, their ambition would drive them to prepare for it. No longer could 
they hold their ambitions of acquiring gold and power. Now they would con¬ 
centrate on something they could take with them when they migrated to 
Paradise. One such value might well be the ability to lead with justice to all, 
to ensure happiness to followers. Such leaders have occurred but rarely, in 
Earth’s history. Undoubtedly they would be in demand in Paradise. 

To summarise: Minds are the original, the important structures, and 
represent the main evolution of the universe. Out of minds, or psychic energy 
long ago, evolved the matter of the material universe, which now is under¬ 
going a similar evolution. The original evolution of minds is still the main 
evolution—the great material universe being only a sideshow therein. When 
minds attached to material bodies attain a certain grade, they are received into 
the main evolution called by Earthman, Heaven or Paradise. At some point 
in the main evolution a leader or leadership developed, which most likely has 
at times interfered in the evolution of the material universe. The mind of man 
will eventually learn better communieation with the main stream. 

Evidence from physical and psychical science both agree on the prime 
importance of the mind ; that energy rather than matter is the reality of the 
universe and that mind is the chief form of energy. This agrees with the major 
principles of religions, which teach a Paradise into which man’s mind can 
enter. If today a picture of Paradise, modified to agree with modern intelli¬ 
gence, could be presented, in conformity with scientific evidence, it would 
influence the world’s leaders and followers to undertake or permit the curing 
of most of the world's troubles. 

World union would then be attained. 
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UNIVERSAL MAN 


Dr. M. BalMubrnmaiiiiiii 


The main theme of this Conference is World Unity—Concept and 
Practice. As Sri Aurobindo has said “Unification is a necessity of nature” 
and no adversities can stand for ever against this necessity of nature and the 
Divine Will. In this task of achieving world unity, besides the multidisciplinary 
approach, the almost first task is to achieve or bring out a change within the 
human being so that he manifests himself as a universal man. To quote Sri 
Aurobindo again, “Real unity cannot come to the race until man surmounting 
his egoistic nature is one in heart and spirit with man and real freedom cannot 
be till he is free from his own lower nature and finds the force of the Truth which 
has been taught by the saints and sages, the fullness of his perfected individuality 
is one thing with a universality by which he can embrace all mankind in his 
heart, mind and spirit”. In other words, as Shri Rao yesterday pointed out in 
his little story, if man is put together, the world is automatically put together. 

Some of us well-meaning persons in Pondicherry got together for the last 
few months and analysed for our own benefit the causes and remedies for the 
crisis of character which is so rampant at present. The discussions inevitably 
led to the conclusion that the remedy lies in making man realize oneness of all 
human selves and to fully appreciate the Divine purpose of human existence. 
Out of these deliberations came the portrait of a universal man which we 
thought might be of interest to the members of this Committee. 

What does this universal man look like ? The Universal man recognizes 
that he is not alone, but is only a part of the whole, a vast universe around. He 
fully believes in the basically Divine Nature of all human beings and in the 
oneness of the Atman. His self includes the selves of all, in fact he perceives 
that at the level of the deeper self, all are one and on this basis of oneness, he 
builds his life. 

Basically he believes ip reaching out to others. He widens his conscious¬ 
ness constantly to feel the heart throbs of others in his own. He knows that his 
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life is but a current of the larger universal life and at every moment he draws 
upon the energies of the cosmos and gives out energies as filtered through his 
individual frame. His thoughts, his ideas are not all his own. There is a 
constant interchange at the level of the mind. The universal man is aware of 
this interdependence and does his best to break out of the wall of his ego 
which constricts his movement and keeps him separate from his other selves. 

This knowledge influences his attitude to life, makes him duly aware of 
his duty to the rest, not only to human fellow-beings, but equally to all other 
orders of creation. At every step he asks himself if what he does or is about to 
do is beneficial or harmful to others. He does only that which contributes to the 
well-being of others, strives to do that which helps others in the very process 
of legitimately helping himself. 

As for his faith, he feels free to choose what suits him and he firmly 
believes that all faiths proclaim the glory of the one Truth. He does not preach 
or sermonize, but stands as a living example of universality. Narrowness of 
any kind is eschewed from his thinking, feeling and action. What he has for 
himself, he works to assure for others; what he seeks for himself he seeks for 
others too. 

The universal man is a child of nature. He develops the habit of keeping 
a part of himself always open to the voice of nature and responds immediately 
to all beauty, sweetness and love that emanate from the universal nature. His 
spirit is aloof from the smallness and pettiness of the egoism and selfishness of 
the common mart. 

All his activities which are directed towards the service to humanity are 
firmly rooted on the basis of universal love which he develops as a corollary 
to his conviction that all selves are sparks of the one Divine Self. 

The universal man cherishes everything of value in the heritage of man. 
All that is meaningful in the past, he assimilates into his present. He lives the 
present fully and widely, gathering up in his arms the essentials of Truth in all 
traditions, current movements in all the branches of life. Side by ^ide with his 
efforts to ameliorate the living conditions of his brethren today, he lays the 
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foundations of a better tomorrow for the generations to come. He is keenly 
conscious of his debt to society, which makes it possible for him to live in 
comfort and on which he constantly draws so liberally. He is moved to contri¬ 
bute his best to the society and so organises his life that he is able to participate 
in all activities that go to make a better and happier collectivity. He does not 
throw up his hands pleading helplessness, nor is he a party to any kind of 
culture of silence which suffers the ills of society. He does his best to resist 
tyranny of every kind. 

What he knows and feels to be the right thing to do for the world at 
large, he is sincere in translating into practice. He believes more in example 
than in precept. He looks upon education not merely as a discipline of the 
mind, but as a training of the whole man. He seeks to develop education into 
a way of thinking, feeling and working that integrates the developing individual 
with the progressive society. Similarly, he identifies himself with the onward 
progress in science and technology and takes pains to build up a pressure for 
the widest utilisation of these developments in the interest of mankind. He will 
resist evil with all the means at his disposal. 

The universal man is not static and reforms himself incessantly. Simul¬ 
taneously, he strives to reconstruct the slow-moving structure of the society. 

He looks upon “work as worship” and “duty as God” and sets an example 
by himself raising the dignity of service to a high level of consecration. This 
attitude he develops from a realisation that the whole universe is like a big 
workshop where the human beings are allotted one section and in this section 
the work allotted to every human being is equally important, like a small nut 
or bolt fitted in a huge machinery. He regards work as the most direct expres¬ 
sion of his personality and puts his best into it. 

In a word, a man universal lives as an integral part of the universe in 
his activity; in his mind, heart and soul, he is one with it. 

If all our efforts are directed towards achieving this goal of transforming 
man into a universal being, a major step would have been taken towards the 
achievement of world unity. 
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This Committee is concerned with the problem of how to ensure parti¬ 
cipation of the various components of the society in this concept of world 
unity. As already indicated above, the first step is to make the variousr sections 
of the society understand and develop this concept of universal man and 
with that object in mind, I think we should tackle the problem under the 
following five heads: 

(1) An inter-religious approach to make the common man understand 
the basic Truths in all religions. 

(2) To reform education with the active involvement of the youth so as 
to develop an integrated personality in the youth. 

(3) To envisage social refonn at all levels, viz., the individual, the family 
and the society so as to bring home this concept of universal man. 

(4) To ensure the use of science and technology to the betterment of 
man collectively. 

(5) To inculcate the spirit of “work is worship” in all walks of life. 

Thus, any effective programme has to involve all sections of humanity, 
the youth, the scientists and technologists, the workers and the intelligentsia. 
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WORLD IINION MOVEMENT AND THE YOGA OF SRI AUROBINDO 


Samar Basu 


From a speech delivered by our General Secretary Sri A. B. Patel in the 
World Union Parliament of Youth sponsored by World Union here at the 
Ashram Theatre three years ago, we came to understand that, “World Union 
is a movement for Unity, peace and progress on a spiritual foundation. It 
believes that the ordinary humanitarian or religious outlook and motivation 
are inadequate to meet the demands of the current World Crisis and to usher 
in the new age, and that our spiritual development must now match our 
scientific technological achievements*’. 

The motto for World Union as given by the Mother, the President of 
the Organisation is “...based on the fact of human unity realising the truth of 
spirit.’’ 

In His message broadcast from the All India Radio on' the eve of 
Independence Day of India in 1947, Sri Aurobindo declared, “The third 
dream was a World Union forming the outer basis of a fairer, brighter and 
nobler life for all mankind. That unification of the human world is under 
way...”. 

We know that the aims and objects of this movement are to materialise 
this dream of Sri Aurobindo. We also know that it is on the basis of what 
has been said by Sri Aurobindo in the series of articles compiled in the book 
The Ideal of Human Unity that the main theme of this movement is 
founded. Its purpose is to kindle in the mind of man a sense of * Oneness ’ 
latent in every object of the world behind the veil of diverse manifestation. 

The Ideal of Human Unity explains in detail the implications of the poli¬ 
tical evolution of mankind. This evolution is the gradual realisation by man 
of the truth of his being as an individual and as a member of society which 
is in itself a political unit. With the enlargement of consciousness which is a 
result of evolution, man feels that family, clan, tribe, which once met his 
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primary physical and vital needs can no longer satisfy him. The idea of 
‘Nation* arises in his mind and he is at present bound up with this idea. 
According to Sri Aurobindo: “The nation becomes the manifestation of the 
conscious national ego based on the motive of patriotism and the dignity of 
national soul. It is the expression of the collective national ego having a 
geographical body, a defence, common social, political and economic interest 
and a common culture.” 

The emergence of the idea of nationalism is an important step towards 
the realisation of the unity of mankind. But it does not provide a sufficient 
foundation for the attainment of that unity. As a result, as pointed out by Sri 
Aurobindo, “the idea of internationalism was born of the thought of the 
eighteenth century and it took some kind of voice in the hrst idealistic stages 
of the French Revolution. But at that time it was rather a vague intellectual 
sentiment than a clear idea seeing its way to practice'; it found no strong 
force in life to help it to take a visible body... During the ninteenth century still 
larger grew the idea in the minds of thinkers. It was founded on a view of things 
which looked at Man in his manhood only and cast away all those physical and 
social accid'ents of birth, rank, class, colour, nationality, which had been erected 
into so many wails and screens behind which man has hidden himself from his 
fellow-men. But the idea could not hold good because it did not emerge from 
the primary vital necessity of man.*’ In the crisis of life, Sri Aurobindo 
opines, “it is the primary vital necessity which tells, while the other and 
remoter element betrays itself to be a mere idea not ready yet for accomplish¬ 
ment, ...the real cause of the failure is that internationalism is as yet, except 
with some exceptional men, merely an idea”. Sri Aurobindo further says: 
“Until man in his heart is ready, a profound change of the World conditions 
cannot come, or it can only be brought about by force, physical force or else 
force of circumstances, and that leaves all the real work to be done. A frame 
then may have been made but the soul will have still to grow into that 
mechanical body.” 

Next come the twin ideas of a World State and a World Union. The 
former is founded upon the principle of centralisation and uniformity — a 
mechanical and formal unity; while the latter is based upon the«, principle of 
liberty and variation in a free and intelligent unity. Sri Aurobindo opines: “A 
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centralised World-State would signify the triumph of the idea of mechanical 
unity or rather of uniformity. The mechanical tendency is one to which the 
logical reason of man, itself a precise machine, is easily addicted and its opera¬ 
tions are obviously the easiest to manage and the most ready to hand; its full 
evolution may seem to the reason desirable, necessary, inevitable, but its end 
is predestined.” On the contrary the latter form, viz., the form of World 
Union, is the most desirable as Sri Aurobindo remarked, “because it gives 
sufficient scope for the principle of variation which is necessary for the free 
play of life and the healthy progress of the race”. 

It may well be argued that both the forms have some sort of mechani¬ 
cal tendencies and therefore none of them is capable of giving us more than 
mechanical solutions which will prove to be of no use to the growing cons¬ 
ciousness of man. Both the ideas are founded upon reason and intellect and 
so become a captive of its machinery, a slave of its own too bending process. 
Therefore, Sri Aurobindo says: “The saving power needed is a new psychologi¬ 
cal factor which will at once make a united life necessary to humanity and 
force it to respect the principle of freedom... A spiritual religion of humanity 
is the hope of the future.” 

But by this, one should not mean “what is ordinarily called a universal 
religion—a system, a thing of creed and intellectual belief and d^gma and 
outward rite. Mankind has tried unity by that means (as for example through 
Buddhism, through Christianity); it has failed and deserved to fail, because 
there can be no universal religious system, one in mental creed and vital 
form.... A religion of humanity means the growing realisation that there is a 
secret spirit, a divine reality in which we are all one, that humanity is its 
highest present vehicle on earth, that the human race and the human being are 
the means by which it will progressively reveal itself here.” 

Hence the aim of the World Union movement is not to form a central¬ 
ised World State or a confederacy of World Union based on intellectual or 
rational ideas, but to attain humanity on the basis of spiritual realisation. 
There will be freedom of self-expression, self-development and a spiritually 
based unity. “A spiritual oneness” Sri Aurobindo explains, “which would 
create a psychological oneness not dependept upon any intellectual or out- 
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ward uniformity and compel a oneness of life not bound up with its mechani¬ 
cal means of unification, but ready always to enrich its secure unity by a free 
inner variation and a freely varied outer self-expression. This would be the 
basis for a higher type of human existence.” 

Sri Aurobindo, however, points out in this connection that, “...until such 
a realisation (viz., Realisation of Spiritual oneness) develops in mankind the 
attempt to bring it about by mechanical means must proceed.” But we are not 
here to bring about that realisation by mechanical means. That is certainly 
not the aim of our movement, because nowhere has it been so stated. If this 
be our aim we may rest on the hope that “a growing number of men will 
come forward and realise this truth and seek to develop in themselves, so that 
when the mind of man is ready to escape from its mechanical bent... the truth 
of the Spirit may step in and lead humanity to the path of its highest possible 
happiness and perfection.” And in that case this movement has nothing 
to do. But since we know that the aim of this movement is to bring about a 
human unity based on spiritual foundation, we must assume that we have 
something to do in this direction; and what is that thing? 

Let us then contemplate whether the policies and programmes so far 
drawn up are expedient to reach the goal or in other words to attain the 
fulfilment of the movement. 

What have been depicted in The Ideal of Human Unity upon which 
the World Union movement is based—must not be regarded as a 
theory, a mental idea or something empirical. We must in this connection 
remember what has been said by the Mother on Sri Aurobindo: “What Sri 
Aurobindo represents in the World History is not a teaching, not even a 
revelation, it is a decisive action direct from the Supreme.” We should also 
recollect what Sri Aurobindo himself commented on certain remarks made by 
one of his devotees: “...out of an absolute silence of mind I edited the 
Bande Mataram for four months and wrote six volumes of the Arya....” 
Hence we can safely assert that whatever he wrote in the Arya (and in various 
other papers since 1908) were not His mental reflections. His mind remained 
silent, it had no role to play there. What came from above was written down 
and, therefore, they are truth, nqt merely theories and mental ideas. 
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To realise the truth of our mundane existence in oneness is the aim of 
our movement and so we do not want to form an outer basis or frame only but 
to make our heart ready so that the soul may grow into that mechanical 
body. But truth cannot be realised so long as we remain in our ego —indi- 
'^idual and communal. In analysing the reasons why the triple ideas of the 18th 
century could not be achieved Sri Aurobindo explained: **Freedom, equality^ 
brotherhood are three god-heads of the soul, they cannot be really achieved 
through the external machinery of society or by man so long as he lives only 
in the individual and the communal ego,... for freedom, equality, unity are 
the eternal attributes of the spirit.** 

So, if we are to realise truth it is necessary for us to rise above ego i. e., 
to exceed, — to transcend ourselves. But is it at all possible for man to exceed 
himself? 

Sri Aurobindo says, ‘'Man with his own effort cannot make himself 
more than man.” {The Hour of God). So to transcend himself his own effort 
is not sufficient. He then must seek the help of some supraphysical force 
— the force of the Mother — the Creatrix of this Universe and that force 
cannot be achieved except by Yoga. To develop harmony in this phenomenal 
world — where knowledge of meum and tvum works — human nature, is to be 
changed and that change cannot be brought about except by Yoga.. It is, 
therefore, asserted by Sri Aurobindo, “Yoga must be revealed to mankind 
because without it mankind cannot take the next step in the human evolu¬ 
tion** (Man Slave or Free?) 

Since this movement is founded upon a spiritual basis and not merely 
mechanical means to construct outer formation only, and since nothing spiri¬ 
tual can be achieved without Yoga, we exhort that this aspect of Yoga should 
be explained and brought home to the minds of our friends who participate 
in this movement, or else this movement, it is apprehended, may be treated 
as an intellectually recognised mental idea like so many ideas of the past. 

The time has come to recognise that without Yoga this movement can¬ 
not attain success, because its aim is to realise the truth of oneness — which 
is a spiritual one. The truth of the spirit cannot be realised without Yoga. 
Therefore Yoga is essentidl) there is no other way out. 
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REVIEW 


THE PEOPLE: Growth and Survival, by Mr. Gerhard Hirschfeld, Published 
by Aldaine Publishing Company, Chicago, for the Council for the Study of 
Mankind Inc. 


Gerhard Herschfeld is one who is inspired by a vision of united man¬ 
kind and sees its near possibility. He has set himself to work upon achieving 
this dream and from what we know of him and his work towards this ideal, 
we believe that he hopes to accomplish his task in his lifetime. He has 
organised the Council for the Study of Mankind Inc., Chicago, which has 
published this book as its first-cycle edition. 

Here he traces the growth of mankind up to this day and predicts unless 
the future is organised on the basis of entire mankind, humanity has no 
chances of survival. He takes note of the fact that no society at any time 
has provided enduring freedom, security, justice or self-determination for 
all its citizens. During his long analysis he shows how these desiderata of hu¬ 
manity can be provided only by approaching the modern complex problems 
on the basis of entire humanity. 

Exploitation of People is another theme he dwells upon. There has 
always been exploitation of people by the leaders, in one shape or another. 
And in the present day there is no lack of it. Systems may change, faiths may 
alter, but exploitation will always be there as part of human life. To remove 
this cardinal sin from human life, to assure people dignity and basic funda¬ 
mental rights, Hirschfeld argues that a mankind approach is necessary. 

He attaches significance to the middle class and shows how it has always 
served humanity supplying leadership. He lays down a program for a political 
party for MANKIND and gives a detailed Action Program in each walk of 
life, viz. education, history, politics, etc. 

Each book is accompanied by a reply envelope that requests the reader 
to furnish his views which will be incorporated in Ae further cycles of publi- 
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cation. He has organised congresses to discuss these views so as to create a 
forum for wider expression of ideas. It seems he has already brought out certain 
systems which could be widely used all over the world. To make the reader’s 
task simpler Mr. Kenneth E. Boulding in his foreword has provided eight 
questions to which answers are requested. Readers sending these answers will, 
of course, be serving a noble cause. 

We believe that Mr. Gerhard Hirschfeld is a conscious spearhead of an 
international movement of human! unity that is unconsciously forging itself 
under the surface of otherwise clamourous life. His effort deserves the active 
support of all mankind, at least the thinking cross-section of humanity. 

T. Natarajan 
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WORLD UNION FOCUS 2/74 
UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY 

The indwelling deity who presides over the destiny of the race has raised 
in man's mind and heart the idea, the hope of a new order which will 
replace the old unsatisfactory order, and substitute for it conditions 
of the world's life which in the end have a reasonable chance of estab¬ 
lishing permanent peace and well-being. This would for the first time 
turn into an assured fact the idea! of human unity which, cherished by a 
few, seemed for so long a noble chimera; then might be created a firm 
ground of peace and harmony and even a free room for the realisation of 
the highest human dreams, for the perfectibility of the race, a perfect 
society, a higher upward evolution of the human soul and human nature. 

Sri Aurobindo 

The idea! of Human Unity 

(A Postscript Chapter, I960) 

To Our Members and Friends: 

Superficially viewed, events in the world disclose an unprecedented clash of ideas, 
ideals, ideologies, opinions and beliefs; clashes of political parties within nations and confli¬ 
cts of interests between nations; frequent exercise of man's baser nature and passions in 
the name of freedom, equality, socialism, and other isms; widespread violence, arson, 
murder, and hijacking of air planes; a restlessness without parallel among youth and 
students, often inspired to bring about a change in the present social order; and new 
magnitudes of confusion and chaos in several parts of the world from which reason often 
abdicates and where spirituality is discounted. But there are, happily, other aspects of world 
affairs and deeper currents noticeable which encourage the forces of international coopera¬ 
tion, encourage peaceful co-existence among nations, international understanding, and an 
aspiration to work for the realisation of the ideal of human unity and world peace. One 
notices in all spheres of life trends to accept the principles of understanding, cooperation, 
and co-existence and to realise the need for synthesis of cultures. In fact, these trends 
disclose a noticeable movement towards a global civilisation. One happy event which adds 
strength to these forces and currents is the proposed United Nations University. 

Uaitad Nations University: 

On 6 December, 1973, the United Nations General Assembly approved a Charter for a 
United Nations University to be opened this year in Tokyo, Japan. This is one of the most 
significant and valuable events for transfating the vision of a peaceful global society into 
reality. 
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The United Nations University, which will be a unique innovative experience in the 
world of learning is jointly sponsored by the United Nations and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. It will consist of research and post¬ 
graduate training centres in nuany parts of the world. 

First proposed by.the then Secretary- General U Thant in 1969, UNU will not be a 
university in the conventional sense—granting degrees, and having a central campus but a 
flexible, de-centralized network of cooperation and exchange among scholars and among 
institutions engaged in higher learning and research. According to the Charter of the 
University, it will aim at creating an "International Community of scholars, engaged in 
research, post-graduate training and dissemination of knowledge in furtherance of the pur¬ 
poses and principles of the Charter of the United Nations". 

The University's major functions will be: (a) to disseminate knowledge; (b) to 
exchange academic personnel; (c) to organize internationally co-ordinated research; and (d) 
to generate catalytic ideas. 

Emphasis will be laid on actively encouraging and assisting existing universities and 
research centres in their attempts to up-grade, universalize and innovate their programmes, 
in addition to setting up some new research institutes in various parts of the world. 

• 

The University, to be financed by voluntary contributions which already exceed 
$ US 100 million, is expected t3 promote action-oriented multidisciplinary studies on 
"pressing global problems". "These include; international relations and peace; problems of 
development; the influence of science and technology on the environment and quality of 
life. While some of these subjects are being studied in existing institutions, the United 
Nations University will approach them from a truly global standpoint, it is hoped that the 
findings will carry great weight in academic and intellectual communities all over the world. 
They will also be transmitted to the United Nations and its agencies. 

Most of the scholars are expected to participate in the network's activities on a 
rotational, rather than permanent basis. The Secretary-General believes that the United 
Nations University will inject an important new factor into international life by increasing 
dynamic interaction in the world academic community. 

Organization: 

The University will be headed by a Rector who shall be responsible to a University 
council for "direction, administration, programming and co-ordination". A University 
Centre, consisting of high-level staff, will be located in Tokyo and will assist the Rector in 
his duties. 

The University Council, to be appointed early this year, was expected to meet at United 
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Nations Headquarter^ in New York in March 1974. The University Centre is pianned to open 
in Tokyo in October 1974 on a smali scaie and wili gradually be built up over a five<year 
period as the network becomes enlarged and the scope of its work increases. 

The Rector wilt be appointed by the Secretary-General from a list of three to five 
candidates submitted by a nominating committee and approved by the University Council. 
The first Rector is expected to be appointed by the middle of 1974. 

Associated institutions: 

Besides research and training centres and programmes that will be wholly part of the 
University, the University Council is authorised to designate, on grounds of academic 
excellence, other institutions or centres, or parts thereof, as associated Institutions. 

While the terms and conditions of association or affiliation with UNU are to be 
decided upon by the University Council, a number of universities and research centres in 
; several countries have already expressed interest in forming some kind of co-operative 
relationship with it. The university will also organize 'internationally co-ordinated research' 
with Institutions and scholars in various parts of the world by contractual and other 
arrangements. 

Academic Freedom: 

The University, legally a subsidiary organ of the Udited Nations General Assembly, 
Will enjoy autonomy within the framework of the United Nations, it will also enjoy 
academic freVdbm required for the achievement of its objectives, with particular reference 
to the choice of subjects and methods of research and training, and the selection of 
persons and institutions to share in its tasks. 

Financing the Universits: 

The University wili be financed entirely by voluntary contributions from governments 
and non-governmental sources. The United Nations General Assembly has stipulated that its 
regular budget should not be used for purposes of the University. 

Japan has offered to contribute $US 100 million to a United Nations University 
Endowment Fund, starting in 1974, and to pay for the capital cost for establishing the 
) University Centre in Tokyo. 

Offers of Facuities: 

More than twenty-five governments have expressed their intention to be associated 
with the University, either by establfshing an institute which will become part of the 
University, or by proposing affiliation of one or more of their institutes to the University, or 
by makfng a financial contribution to the United Nations University Fund. JBesides Japan, 
these countries include India. 
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Among institutes proposed for incorporation into the United Nations University or for 
association with it are: an institute for desert research; an institute for basic science; 
a human rights institute; an institute on natural resources; a petroleum studies institute; an 
ocean institute; a marine science institute; an institute of environmental engineering; an 
institute for hydrology and flood control; a population studies institute for a comparative 
study of development, in addition, there is a proposal in the Federal Republic of Germany 
to establish at Konstanz an institute for communication research. ^ 

Some non-governmental organizations, universities, foundations and individuale in 
several countries have also indicated their willingness to contribute towards the University 
or its projects. This includes an offer of a ship for possible use by the University. 

Executive Committee: 


The 15th Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee will be held at the Ashram's 
Castillini Guest House on Tuesday, the 23rd of April, 1974 at 2 p.m. Every World Union 
Centre with more than ten members is invited to send one representative and a centre with 
more than 25 members to send two representatives to participate. Among the items for 
consideration are: a convention of all World Union Centres in India, formation of the Indian 
National Centre of World Union and the celebration of 20 August, 1974 as World Union Day. 

Annual Report 1973; 

During 1973 all those connected with World Union work remained extremely busy 
with the preparation and necessary arrangements, for holding the Fourth Triennial World 
Union Conference, December 15th-19th 1973. We are glad to report that the work of the 
Conference went very well, that it was more successful than any conference in the past, 
though some of the delegates were unable to attend because air and rail transport were 
disrupted. We take this opportunity to thank all concerned who helped in making the 
Conference a success and who looked after the accommodation and comforts of the parti¬ 
cipants in the conference, though Sri A. B. Patel, the General Secretary, was confined to bed 
by illness for about three weeks from the 6th of December. The report of the Conference has 
already been published in the January/February 1974 Journal. The final statement adopted 
by the Conference has been sent to many and has been received with approval and 
enthusiastic appreciation. 

Under Sri M. P. Pandit, its able Editor, our bi-monthly journal, "World Union", is 
receiving increasingly greater attention and support from readers. I am sure ail friends and 
supporters know Sri M. P. Pandit who is a prominent member of Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
the Chairman of World Union International Centre and the author of about 70 books. We 
confidently look towards the continuous growth of the World Union movement under his 
able leadership. 
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The activities of World Union and its Centres have been published in the six 1973 
issues of the FOCUS, and it is hardly necessary to refer to them again. Wo may, however, 
inform members that although the World Union Focus is now published bi-montWy as part 
of the Journal, a sufficient number of copies are printed separately for sending to ail those 
whose membership in World Union does not include subscription to the journal and to 
others interested in world union movement. 

Members will be glad to note that Life Memberships have reached 141 and several 
new World Union centres have been organised during the year. World Union Day, 20th 
August 1973, was celebrated by several centres in a fitting manner. 

The statement adopted by the Conference has been published separately as a small 
booklet and circulated as widely as possible. The Working Paper of the Conference has also 
been circulated amongst a large number of persons. The World Union booklet, 1973 
Edition, (prepared during 1972) is being continuously sent to all interested in the world 
union movement. During 1972 we had published information about nine organisations 
working for world unity and/or international understanding, considering it useful to know 
that there are organisations and individuals around the world engaged in this cause. We 
continued to publish information about such organisations during 1973 and six other 
organisations were described. We hope this serves to strengthen the aspiration of our 
friends and supporters in this work. 

It is not out of place if we remind ourselves that we have to show resourcefulness and 
initiative in hammering out new projects for the promotion of the aims and objects of World 
Union in all situations and under all conditions and to execute them to the best of our 
ability, even though we might meet with serious obstacles and our work may not proceed 
commensurate with our aspirations and aims. We should have sufficient faith and courage 
to convert ail difficulties and obstacles into opportunities for doing our work with greater 
faith, patience and perseverance. We should always be conscious that our work for world 
unity and peace is noble and must be done, and at a time when the conditions of the world 
are difficult ail aspirants must do their work with greater vigour and courage to strengthen 
the forces of unity and peace. 

The World Union movement is unique and it cannot be judged by the number of 
members and supporters it has, though these are useful and necessary. The truth of unity is 
far more important than its outer form. However we take the liberty of asking our members 
arid friends to endeavour to enrol more members and constitute new World Union centres. 
We need more members, workers arid advertisements for our magazine, but above ali we 
need creative and constructive suggestions from members and friends. From them we 
welcome articles, stories, poems and other material suitable for the journal. 
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New World Union Centres: 


World Union Kumbakonam Centre was opened on 2nd February, 1974 with Sri D. H. 
Mehta as the Executive Secretary. The center's address is 121, Big Street, Kumbakonam 
612001 (Tamil Nadu). 

World Union Butwal Centre was organised during a meeting held at the residence of 
Sri S. K. Rattan. Sri B. B. Shrestha became President, Sri V. Govindswamy Secretary, and 
Sri S. K. Rattan Treasurer. At the meeting Sri Rakesh Rattan gave a talk on World Union 
International Centre, and Sri S. K. Rattan endorsed his views. The address of the Centre is 
C/o Sri V. Govindaswamy C/o Postmaster, M. R. M. Electrical Dn. No. 1, Nautanwa, 
Gorakhpur, U. P. 

World Union Chandernagore Centre was constituted on 24th February 1974, the 
birthday of Swami Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. The meetina was organised by Sarbasri 
Sanjoy Bhattacharya, Purnendu Ghose and Ashim Dutta at Sri Aurobindo Culture Centre, 
Bipiabi Bhavan, Chandernagore, and presided over by Shri Hirendra K. Roy, former Professor 
of Chandernagore College. Sri Samar Basu, Secretary of Uttarpara Centre, spoke on the 
objects of World Union. Prof. Oevadata Dey, was elected as President, and Sri Biswanath 
Barai, as Secretary and Treasurer. The address of the Centre is C/o Sri Biswanath Baral, 
P. 0. Chandernagore DIst. Hoogly, W. Bengal, 712136. 

World Union Khar Centre (Bombay) was organised on 28 February 1974 and its 
address Is C/o Sri N. S. Amin, 6 Raj mayur, 19th Road, Khar, Bombay, 52,400052. 

World Union North Calcutta Centre was organised on 20 Marth 1974 when a meeting 
was held at 18 A Ram Dhone, Mitra Lane, Calcutta-4 at 7*15 P.M. by members of 
"Antaranga", a cultural and musical organisation of North Cuicutta. Sri Samar Basu, the 
secretary of World Union Uttarpara Centre, spoke on various aspects of the World Union 
movement after Sm. Anita Basu sang a devotional song by Tagore. The elected officers are 
Sri Susanto Mitra, Chairman, Sri Tripati Kumar Sinha Secretary; Sri Radha Kishore Bose, 
Treasurer and Sri Kanailal Sircar and Sri Gaur Chatterji as Members. The address of the 
Centre is 18A, Ram Dhone, Mitra Lane, Calcutta-4 with a branch at 43/2, Masjid Bari St., 
Calcutta-6. 

WORLD UNION CENTRES: 

The vkorking committee of the World Union Bangalore Centre met on 2L'th January 
1974 and considered the projects of a national convention and an Indian national centre of 
World Union, in a second meeting on the 25th of February, they decided to suggest that 
these projects become items on the agenda of the Aprii Executive Committee Meeting, in the 
following form: that ''a convention of ail World Union Centres in India" be held at a 
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suitable place and that a new centre, "The Indian National Centre of World Union", be 
founded. The meeting requested Dr. T. Prasannasimha Row, Sri Hanif Jawaid, and Prof. 
S. Ramakrishnan as an alternative attendee to prepare for participation in the approaching 
Excutive Committee meeting. 

The Bangalore Centre held its monthly meeting on Tuesday the 3rd March 1974 when 
Prof. S. Ramakrishnan spoke on "Purpose of Human Life". The 5th General Body meeting 
was hald on Monday the 31st March at 10 A.M. in the Conference Hall of Santosh theatre. 
The meeting elected office-bearers for the year 1974. Prof. N. S. Govind Rao as President, 
Sri P. Krishna Raju and Dr. T. Prasannasimha Row as Vice-Presidents, Sri Hanif Jawaid and 
Sri H. S. Narayana Setty as Secretaries and Sri H. K. Shantavearappa as Treasurer. 

Sri C. C. Ghose, Hon. Secretary of World Union Ranchi Centre participated in the 
triennial World Union Conference last December, saw Ashram Activities and visited Auroville. 
He returned to Ranchi inspired by what he observed and experienced and during January 
and February spoke on 25 occasions to gatherings and groups about the Conference, Sri 
Aurobindo and the Mother, Sri Aurobindo Ashram and Auroville. Sri Ghose emphasised the 
following points: (i) freedom for the growth of the individual by development of charactor 
and self-discipline; (ii) effective maintenance of social organisation; (iii) the promotion of 
world unity irrespective of caste, creed, religion, nation or other factors; (vi) participation in 
the World Union movement by all classes of society, men, women, students and youth, 
factory workers, farmers and others; (v) organisation of saminars and use of audio-visual 
aids and other media for the spread of world unity and human brotherhood. Even meetings 
arranged by others were occasions for him to speak on these subjects whenever he got an 
opportunity. These included groups of teachers, professors, officers, students and youth. We 
have received a full report of all his activities, but it is not possible to give a detailed report 
of these meetings and interviews in the brief space available in this FOCUS. Let it be 
sufficient to state that Sri Ghose has made many people familiar with the World Union 
movement and the aims and objects of Sri Aurobindo Ashram. 

World Union Butwal Centre held a meeting on 21 st February 1974, when respectful 
homage was paid to the Mother. Sri S. K. Rattan read to the members the statement adopted 
by the Fourth Triennial World Union Conference. 

Dr. P. N. Bindu, the Hon. Secretary of the World Union Hyderabad Centre was in¬ 
vited by the Gandhi Peace Foundation Centre of Hyderabad to participate in a discussion 
on "The Relevance of Spirituality in the Modern Scientific world". He explained to the 
gathering that the World Union International Centre stands for mankind's unity through 
scientific and spiritual development and that is how we are trying to establish unity and 
understanding among nations. On 21st March a meeting was arranged by the Cultural 
Association of the Ramakrishan Ashram at Ashoknagar, Hyderabad, and Dr. Bindu was 
asked to speak In Telugu on the subject of "Science and Spirituality". During his speech 
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he referred to the objects of World Union and the Oneness of universal existence. 

Sri A. B. Patel, the General Secretary of World Union International Centre, made a tour 
of New Delhi, places in Gujarat, Bombay, and Poona from 11th to 29th March 1974. During 
this tour he gave talks in 18 meetings on a variety of subjects, including the ideal of human 
unity, the future of humanity and India's contribution to it, the social evolution of humanity 
as envisaged by Sri Aurobindo, world problems facing humanity, education for one world and 
Sri Aurobindo on world unity. He spoke three times at the Mother's School at Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Delhi Branch, once to the teachers of the School and also to the Satsang Meeting 
there at 10 A.M. on 17th March. He also addressed one meeting at Ahmedabad, two at Vaso 
and two at Changa. Five meetings in Baroda were addressed by him at the Sri Aurobindo 
Nivas. In Bombay two meetings were addressed by the General Secretary: a get-together of 
World Union members and frtends at Bristol Grill on 26th March, arranged by the World 
Union centres of Bombay, Khar (Bombay) end Sion (Bombay); and the other at Sahakar 
Building. The World Union Centre of Poona arranged a meeting at Maharashtra Sahitya 
Parishad Lecture Hall which he addressed on 28th March. There he spoke on "Sri Aurobindo 
on World Unity" while Justice V. A. Naik, the retired judge, Maharashtra High Court, 
presided. Though the meeting was held at 4.30 p.m. Sri N. S. Pathak, the Chairman of the 
centre, had arranged it so efficiently and enthusiastically that the hall was full, and eminent 
professors and other noteworthy persons also attended. 

World Habeas Corpus; 

Beginning from the May 1973 issue of World Union FOCUS we have given information 
about 15 organisations serving directly or indirectly the cause of human unity. We now give 
information about a movement which serves the cause of international justice, and seeks 
international fair trials. Mr. Louis Kuttner, a Chicago lawyer, first developed the concept of 
world habeas corpus about 43 years ago, when most members of the legal profession 
considered it so revolutionary as to be impractical. But in recent years a growing number of 
world leaders, legal scholars and legal authorities have come to accept the concept of world 
habeas corpus as a natural derivative of the rule of law and of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

it is said that prophets are without honour in their own time, but this is centainly not 
true in the case of Mr. Kuttner, who has received extraodinariiy wide recognition from 
prominent people in many parts of the world for his efforts towards world habeas corpus. 

The concept of world habeas corpus has been endorsed by Pope John XXI11 and his 
present successor Pope Paul, Dag Hammarskjoid, the Chief Justices of many countries, 
members of the international Court of Justice, Winston Churchill, President Kennedy, and 
many other notables. 
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As revolutionary as this proposal still may sound it must be borne in mind that a point 
has now been reached in history where men of goodwill and civilised governments must seek 
to make it a reality. 

Some information about Mr. Louis Kuttner, the organiser of the movement, is relevant. 
He is the chairman of the World Freedom Centres and World Legal Activists with the world as 
his courtroom. Most recently he has been called by some as the "Ombudsman of Mankind " 
and has also been likened to the " Universal Man " of Renaissance times. He is the world 
chairman of the Commission for international Due Process of Law. All he wants of life is to 
awaken the world by the ventilation of wrongs. His address is 105 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603, U.S.A. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS; 


131. Sri Haribhai Fuiabhai Patel, 

132. Sri Sohanial S. Parikh, 

133. Sri Indubhai Babubhai Patel, 

134. Sri Shailesh P. Patel, 

135. Sri Jayaramdas Muijibhai Patel. 

136. Mr. J. V. Patel, 

137. Mr. David J. Davies, 

138. Mr. Elmer Roeder, 

139. Mrs. G. Frank Craig, 

140. Dr. N. D. Dabhade, M.D., 

141. Sri Laxmikant Vithalrao Bansod, 


'SANMAN' Opp. Haribhakti Society, 

Old Padra Road, Baroda, Gujarat State. 

Ahmedabad Advance Mills Ltd., Staff Quarters, 
Outside Delhi Gate, Ahmedabad, Gujarat State. 

"SANTOSH KUTIR”, Near Telephone Exchange, 
Valiabh Vidyanagar, Kaira, Gujarat State. 
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EDITORIAL 


IMMEDIATE PROGRAMME 


Among the number of interesting questions raised during the meeting of our 
Executive Committee last month was the necessity of adopting some programme 
which would enthuse the youth. It Is all right, vve were told, to have high idealistic 
goals which none could hope to reach in the foreseeable future. Members who 
had tried to get senior students interested in the work of the World Union 
r^orted that the Students were frankly not interested in programmes like Human 
Unity, World-Government and the like which had no immediate relevance to their 
needs. Could we do something to meet their demands? Or should we leave them to 
themselves, and ourselves concentrate upon doing our best to create a climate 
favourable to the realisation of our Ideal by means more or less mental and 
intellectual? 

Certainly we should do both and can do both. Apart from our long-range 
programmes, we do have problems which demand immediate attention. And the 
World Union Centres should turn their attention to these problems, social, 
economic, educational, etc. which have a bearing upon the evolution of a healthy 
society. We should always and everywhere put our weight upon the side of 
progressive movements and cooperate in eliminating evils of whatever kind that 
vitiate collective life. A true and lasting Unity at any level is unthinkable in a 
decadent or anarchic society. It Is only societies that are healthy and breathe a 
life of vlgofiir and strength that can sustain potent movements like ours which aim 
at breaking through established habits and settied grooves. In India today there are 
urgent problems like adulteration, hoarding, black-marketing and similar cankers 
that are eating into the vitals of our life. Members of our Centres should tike 
interest in combating these evils, enlist voluntary services of people—young ai^ 
oid—in building up consumer movements, squads to expose anii-social activities 
and so on. World Union members must first show their sense of solidarity with 
their feilow men around and play their part in creating vibrarit, healthful social 
pockets in their areas. The movement can and will then sprbad effortlessly. The 
centres must cooperate with other groups and bodies who are workingTor social 
amelioration and reform of eorrent evils. 



Collaboration with othar Groups 

that brings us to the questiorf that has been asked time and again: Are the 
Worid Union Centres to work and function on their own so that they may retain 
their identity of purpose and goai? Or can they join other progressive groups and 
work together with them? There can be oniy one answer and that is the World 
Union shall work with every Group that has the same Goai whatever be the 
difference in approach. As long as other institutions or movements have the Unity 
of Human Race as their objective, they have a right to expect collaboration from 
us. Some may aim at Union at the economic level, others at the political level. The 
means also may vary. We may believe in and adopt spiritual means as the quickest 
and surest road to the Goai. Some others may emphasise upon political education. 
But taking into account the differing traditions, backgrounds and the social 
patterns of the peoples involved, common grounds for cooperation must be 
explored and found. 

In the light of this principle it is unnecessary to ask whether the World 
Union Centres must have for members oniy those who believe in the Teachings 
of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. We declare unequivocally that it is not so and 
shall not be so. Though the World Union International has been started by us 
basing ourselves on the social and political content of their Philosophy of the 
Perfection of Humanity based upon Harmony, Oneness and Peace, especially as 
propounded in the two basic works. The Ideal of Human Unity and The Human 
Cycle, we welcome cooperation of individuals of other persuasions in our efforts 
towards the realisation of our ideal of Human Unity. The Union provides a platform 
for ait those who believe in this Ideal to put their heads and shoulders together in 
a common endeavour. The Unity we aim at is not a monotone. It is a living Unity 
of all faiths, ail races, all systems, under one umbrella of Humanity. That Unity 
shall be richer for all its complexity. There should be a way for people to meet 
and work together in areas of agreement leaving aside for the moment their 
possible differences in other segments of life. A colourful diversity in oneness 
and not a rigid uniformity steamrolling ait natural variations of type, is our vision. 


Strikes Galore 

How does a World Unionist react to the current wave of strikes in India? 
He does not question the right of the worker to strike if that is the only means 
left for him for the redressal of his grievances. But before he resorts to the 



strike, all other means open to him must be tried and exhausted. Modern labour 
legislation has provided amply for situations that constantly arise out of the 
conflict of interests inevitabie between private employers and employees. But the 
complexion changes totally when the strike is against a Public Service, a Public 
Utility. The whole society is involved and the striking elements have no right to 
hold the society in ransom. From all accounts the emoluments and facilities given 
to the employees in this sector are far higher than those available to workmen 
in other fields. We do not speak here of the peasant or the farm-hand in the 
villages whose income is a fraction of what these pampered communities receive. 

It is no use granting pay-raises to one section of public employees today 
and refuse to meet an identical demand from another section tomorrow. A 
general policy tying up the wage with the price level has to be adopted for all. 
Public opinion must exert itself towards this end. A corrective education must 
be promoted enabling every workman to see things in this total perspective and 
realise his responsibility to the society in general. 


I 
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WORLD UNION CONSCIOUSNESS — VII 


By T. GOVINDARAJAN 


(In the sixth article of this series, a suggestion was 
ventured that the u.n.o. itself can plan and run a 
broadcasting station, preferably in one of the small 
neutral countries, which is above the distrust of the 
Nation-States. Racial integration, from a highly philo¬ 
sophical and historical viewpoint, may be one of the 
topics for broadcast talks. A “history of science” 
series with a sub-head “science unites man” was also 
suggested. The national broadcasting services may 
rebroadcast most of these talks in the local languages. 

Like the u.n.o. journal, suggested earlier, a u.n.o. broad¬ 
casting service cannot merely set an example but also 
should set the norms to exploit the radio as a powerful 
medium to spread ideas about World Peace and Human 
Unity.) 

In continuation of the thesis, “ science unites man ”, a related topic 
that will lend itself to universal treatment will be “ science in the service of 
man ”. In particular, how the modern material civilisation with its enormous 
labour-saving devices is a gift of science to man, can be usefully broadcast, 
underlining the fact that man everywhere is entitled to be a free recipient of 
these gifts in equal measure. 

Modern medicine, which has made a wide breakthrough in the location, 
identification and the clear separation of the causes of many ailments can be 
the subject matter of several broadcasts. Science in agriculture is another 
major subject which is of immediate and absorbing interest in the face of the 
problem of finding adequate and nutritious food for a growing world popula¬ 
tion. Science in its application to the problems of house building is attempting 
to solve the great difficulties felt all the world over for providing shelter to a 
growing world population. How modern educational psychology is trying to 
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make education not merely an easier but also a happier process in which 
children participate in full glee is another wide field. A specialised b/anch for 
** Atoms for Peace " can be intelligently organised and handled to bring home 
to men all the world over, that, even if the world’s supply of energy in the 
form of the conventional natural resources like coal and oil dwindles (as it is 
feared by some scientists), there is an inexhaustible reservoir of energy waiting 
to serve man for ages to come, provided man chooses not to exterminate 
himself in the next fifty years with the weapons of destruction assiduously 
developed and refined around the atom itself with an almost feverish energy. 
Witness the successful atomic tests by the atomic powers, in spite of the 
International Court’s injunction! 

While on this subject, a penetrating diversion can be planned to expose 
the Grand Irony that is implicit in human endeavour today. It is a tragic 
irony, which, to a Martian or a Venusian (who, we hope, do not not know 
what war means), would appear as a total midsummer madness. 

The IRONY is this: 

We nurse our children and protect them from illness and bring them up to 
provide cannon-fodder in war. 

We build homes and bridges to blow them up with our bombs and missiles. 

We build hospitals to bring in for treatment soldiers and men wilfully 
wounded and injured in the battles we fight for illusory aims. 

We train doctors to treat not those who naturally fall ill but those who are 
deliberately maimed and wounded in the violence which we (with a mad gush) 
unleash on the innocents. Individual killing is called murder and is meted out 
the highest penalty of the law; mass killing is glorified as heroism. Some¬ 
one giving statistics said that in the Indo-Pakistan War, X Indians were 
killed for Y Pakistanis, X being considerably less than Y. A boost to Indian 
morale! But the true humanist, Vinobha Bhave, commenting on this, said in 
agony, that it is more true to say that X plus Y men were killed! That is our 
way of reporting casualties in wars! 
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We spend enormous amounts of money to build up a properly protected 
water supply system. We grieve that large chunks of the world population do 
not have even this elementary amenity of protected water supply. But we are 
ready at a moment’s notice—fully prepared—for poisoning large reservoirs 
and lakes and rivers, if that would bring about total annihilation of the 
enemy populations. 

We assiduously gather blood from generous donors, classify the blood 
and keep it ready for blood transfusion; but we are in no way conscience- 
stricken when we are ready to bleed men to death on a mass scalel 

We plan against the pollution of the environment and have made a 
major science of it, but we plan for total pollution of inhabited places with 
radioactive fallouts and atomic dust. 

This brazen preparedness for mass killing and mass pollution is the 
most powerful index of our desire for peace. What a cruel irony! This irony 
is there, everywhere — an integral part of our civilisation and our desire for 
peace and human welfare. The catalogue can be lengthened ad infinitum. 

A series of dialogues on these tragedy-ridden contradictions in scientific 
endeavour and achievement versus scientific exploitation and destruction 
could be organised by the u.n.o. Radio. The dialogues could be planned for 
various age-groups, from teenagers to octogenarians. The central theme would 
obviously be the spot-lighting of our perversities and the consequent demoli¬ 
tion of all human values in the drama of life. Even imaginary dialogues could 
be prepared for the age-groups by expert educational psychologists conver¬ 
sant with the intellectual and emotional levels of the age-groups. The richest 
source material will be, as we can readily see, the almighty atom. Another 
source will be the laser beam. Several other subjects would also easily lend 
themselves to such dialogues and debates. Even dramatic performances can 
be arranged over the u.n.o. Radio. 

Take the field of medicine. And look at this picture. It is the age-old 
story of man’s curiosity about his own body and his struggle to conquer his 
physical ailments and disabilities. It is an expression of a part of man’s will 
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to survive and, if possible, to prolong life not unassociated with the conquest 
of Death. Everywhere in the world this struggle has been carried on contin¬ 
uously. Evidently, in the earlier stages, the sorcerer, the witch, the magician 
and the devil-tamer had their day. But contemporary with these strange devil- 
invokers and devil-drivers were also men who employed empirical and trial- 
and-error methods to fight human diseases. From symptoms, they guessed the 
causes and from the causes they proceeded to make concoctions etc. to cure 
the diseases. Saint Thiruvalluvar, who lived at least 2000 years ago, has written 
a full chapter on Medicine. He states in his Universal Ethical Code, as 
follows: “Let the disease be diagnosed and the cause of the disease and its 
remedy and let it be applied conformably,” He goes further to say, “Medical 
Science consists of four parts, namely, the patient, the physician, the medicine 
and the man who prepares the medicine (the compounder).” 

This is a universal method followed from tribal days up to the present 
times. Then the men of science took up the threads. Now over the years, 
in all advanced and developing countries, billions of dollars (crores of 
rupees) are being spent on medical research. Alfred Nobel, while founding 
universal prizes, founded an endowment also for a world prize in medicine. 
Apart from enlarging the frontiers of the science of the human body, man 
has also been actively interested in identifying the causes of physical ailments 
and in discovering remedial methods for removing pain and suffering in the 
human body. Man’s aim in a limited way is to lead a healthy, physical life on 
this planet with what Nature has provided for him in plenty. Did not Pasteur, 
struck down by paralysis, set out to conquer rabies and to find out a prophylac¬ 
tic serum for dog-bite? What was the force motivating Pasteur? This was and 
continues to be a universal motivating Force — a force using the forces of 
Nature to correct her own maladjustments! 

To-day, the conquest of cancer gets a priority in research. Neuro¬ 
surgery is advancing. Tuberculosis is almost conquered. Malaria, cholera, 
typhoid, plague, smallpox and other such fatal diseases have been banished 
in many of the advanced countries. The attempt to banish them in the remain¬ 
ing countries of the world is proceeding apace as part of ^ world campaign 
against these diseases. 



Now look at this other picture. Many millions of dollars (many times the 
many millions spent upon medical research) are being spent for refining the 
already very powerful instruments of destruction and for discovering new 
ones much more powerful than what the nations have stored in their arsenals. 
It would be worthwhile to compare the storage area for these weapons and 
the amount of human energy involved in maintaining the security precautions, 
with the storage area for medicines and the amount of human energy involved 
in keeping these medicines safe. Some nations, in the name of self-defence 
and national security, wish to impose their will (in overt and covert ways) on 
the weaker nations and in so doing, increase human sufiRcring through killing 
and maiming as many as possible. Science is commissioned to serve 
the technology of destruction and carry it to the point of perfection and 
excellence. As if the atom bomb was not enough, the hydrogen bomb and 
the cobalt bomb are more refined so to be more inclusive and extensive in their 
destructive compass. Add the icbm’s. Add again the laser-guided weapons and 
the death-ray and the still unnamed and undisclosed weapons of war in the 
top-secret store-houses of the Great Powers and the Super-Powers. 

What is the motive? What is the purpose of all this double-faced pro¬ 
gress in science? What are the values which advancing medicine wishes to 
preserve and serve? What are the values which the weaponry of the world 
will preserve and serve? The resolution of this contradiction — a con¬ 
tradiction which all the nations endorse without any qualms of a sensitive 
conscience — is a major task to which the u.n.o. broadcasting system 
should address itself with frankness, vigour and what not? The deep tragedy 
of the contrast and the irony so patent in this situation have to be exposed and 
driven home to the minds of men and the Nation-States; and in their own 
longstanding self-interest, they should permit these ideas to spread in their 
countries without any let or hindrance. 

Man, in his individual, diviner aspect, utilising his faculties of thinking 
and reasoning, is building a world of constructive science in which he aspires 
and hopes to live in freedom and peace, with his physical needs properly met 
and his spiritual needs catered to. He wants freedom from hunger and phys¬ 
ical pain. In such freedom he wants to elevate himself and rise higher to 
newer and sublimer heights of self-realisation and self-fulfilment. But man. 
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in his bestial aspect, without registering any improvement in his primeval 
animal nature, exploits science to “immoral” and “inhuman” purposes. It is 
the same individual Man, having one foot on the first rung of the ladder of 
evolution and the other caught in the deep mire of arrogance over his achieve¬ 
ments. In the language of Sri Aurobindo, he wishes to raise himself from the 
man-state to the Super-man state. The road may be long and hard, but one day 
he has to traverse the road fully to his goal, if his continued survival on this 
planet is to be in the calendar of Nature. 

Today, man, the individual, is not a completely free member of a free 
society. Whatever his emotional, intellectual, moral and spiritual attainments 
and aspirations may be, to which he has grown by his own individual effort, 
he is compelled to live a life conditioned by the milieu of the larger commun¬ 
ity to which he belongs. The forceful individual, by his own efforts, strives 
to keep himself unaffected by the dirt in his milieu; the less forceful indivi¬ 
dual adjusts himself to his milieu arriving at working compromises, while he 
tries to prevent the disintegration of his personality; but the large majority 
moves with the current, is unresisting and submissive and takes, as it is said 
of liquids, the shape of the vessel in which he is contained. This majority has 
its character and personality determined by the State itself. In this context, it 
is illuminating to read in extenso what Sri Aurobindo says: 

“But the State is an entity which, with the greatest amount of power, is 
least hampered by internal scruples or external checks. It has no soul or only 
a rudimentary one. It is a military, political and economic force; but it is 
only in a slight and undeveloped degree, if at all, an intellectual and ethical 
being. And unfortunately, the chief use it makes of its undeveloped intellect is 
to blunt by fictions, catchwords and recently by State philosophies, its ill- 
developed ethical conscience. Man, within the community is now at least 
a half-civilised creature, but his international existence is still primitive. 
Until recently, the organised nation in its relations with other nations was 
only a huge beast of prey with appetites which sometimes slept when gorged 
or discouraged by events, but were always its chief reason for existence. Self¬ 
protection and self-expansion by the devouring of others were its dharma . 

A *sacred egoism* is still the ideal of nations.... There is only the fear of defeat 
and the fear, recently, of a disastrous economic disorganisation; but experience 
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after experience has shown that these checks are ineffective.” 

Many men, who are citizens of this typical State, cannot but be not 
merely affected but also conditioned by what the State stands for and strives 
for as its Dharma. The Dharma of the nation becomes the Dharma of most 
of its citizens. Unless there is an external agency to inform him that there 
is a greater Dharma, namely the duty he owes to mankind as a whole, his 
vision will be warped, his ideals blinkered and his aspirations cribbed and 
cabined. This external agency to open up to him the wider vistas is the 
broadcasting system of the u.n.o. This perhaps is only at his moral and 
intellectual level. If the u.n.o. without stopping at this, can try to lift him 
up to a higher level—the Spiritual—where his soul gathers itself up with the 
Universal Soul, we will be forging ahead towards a more evolved race. 


On the negative side, “science for war” is a subject that can open up 
before the eyes of men, how cruel and Satanic man has been and could be on 
occasions, if he wants to project his ego into the phrase, “My Country^ right 
or wrong'\ It is a fact that the State has looked up to scientists, even more 
than two thousand years ago, for help during times of war. Right from 
Archimedes, who is supposed to have helped his brother, the King of 
Syracuse with engines of destruction, down to the late Dr. Oppenheimer and 
his colleagues of the Manhattan Project, the men in control of the State 
looked up to men of science for their “killing” adventures. As Robert Jungk 
points out in his book Brighter than a Thousand Suns, “The seven scien¬ 
tists, with the possible exception of Fermi, were known among their colleagues 
for their tendency to play ball with politicians and the military.” This is 
an incontrovertible historical fact, whatever extenuating and even compelling 
reasons (or circumstances) might be advanced in defence of the large-scale 
massacres of innocent men across the Pacific. It is known that in the arsenals 
of the world, there are stored instruments of warfare that can destroy not 
merely men in the mass but also make vast tracts of arable land unfit for any 
plants to grow. No greater service to the cause of the outlawing of war can be 
done by the u.n.o. Radio than to make known to men that the holocaust 
is now contained but can be released by a push-button device, and that this 
has to be arrested in time and laid to rest for all time to come. 
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The other side of the picture, based upon a big ‘Tf it had not taken 
place” also needs to be made known universally. For example, if the First 
World War had not been fought, but if all the manpower and wealth wasted 
in that war had been canalised for constructive purposes, everyone in the 
world could have been provided with a homestead — so much was spent in 
the First World War. The total cost of the Second World War (1939-1945) is 
yet to be Anally assessed and translated into what the alternate use for con¬ 
structive ends would have meant for mankind. 

Just for a year, let us turn to live at least in our imagination, in a not 
impracticable world (an Utopia, even, if you call it so) in which production of 
arms and munitions has been brought to a grinding halt by the unanimous 
vote of the nations of the world. The Air Force, the Navy and the Army are 
given a year’s leave to rest in their barracks, and all the nations vow 
not to fire a shot anywhere. As a measure of interim contingency, let 
the alliances, groups, blocs and such other military associations be kept under 
a self-imposed suspension. Overriding all frontiers and convenient military 
friendships, let united world opinion go out in the severest measure against 
the nation which fires the first shot—even as a mild rehearsal or training- 
under whatever provocation. That is, we have just a total truce (only a truce) 
by a unanimous vote of the nations. 

Let a global plan be made ready for absorbing the services of all those 
men and women employed in the arms and munition factories in agriculture 
and other productive enterprises. Imagine what an amount of food, raw 
material and processed and manufactured goods would be available for distri¬ 
bution among the peoples of the world, on even the currently prevailing 
trade-terms, loans, gifts, aids, etc., etc. Hunger would face total banishment, the 
nakedness of the indigent world would be covered with summer as well as 
winter clothing, and everyone would find a clean and comfortable kitchen, 
hearth-fire or heating equipment and a protecting roof over his head. Conjure 
up this picture of plenty and comfort (nay, even luxury, by present standards) 
in a series of broadcasts. Let the common man know that he can be actively' 
involved in bringing down Heaven to the Earth, by sheer will. Let him also 
realise that for long, in the name of myths and legends, all this plenty and 
prosperity were denied to him and there was just a periodical distribution. 
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during every generation* of a fair share of suffering, loss and death by wicked 
means. Awaken him to this vision which beckons to him* not from afar* but 
near. 


Imagine further that God in His Infinite Mercy opens to man new 
horizons of scientific discoveries in which all the destructive energy, that is 
now stored up under the greatest security in the world arsenals, could be 
converted and canalised for social welfare. Imagine that all scientists turn 
their talents to this field of scientific activity! Not a mere day-dream, if all the 
Nations as units (not merely men of goodwill) join honestly in this new, 
revolutionary march towards the New Haven! Let all these be placed before 
the world as the new dreams that await translation into a new reality. Let the 
u. N. o. do this for one year — the one year of Arms Holiday. 
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THE HEART OF SO GREAT A MYSTERY 

Nun sag, wie haftst du's mit der Religion?—Qoax\^ 

BY SISIRKUMAR GHOSE 


The mysteries of religion or the religious life, says the Upanishad, lie in the cave.t 
I shall not disturb the mysteries, "the riches in the cave". The simple survey that I have 
in mind merely covers some of the familiar features of the inter-religious situation as it 
affects the recent history of Hinduism and Christianity, it is only the conclusion that might 
be a little less obvious. The future of religion, I have suggested, a la Sri Aurobindo, is 
spirituality. This breakthrough, higher harmony or unifying factor imposes a certain tolera¬ 
tion; also, inevitably, a distinction between the essential and the accidental in religion. 
The varieties of mankind's religious experience may turn out to be a sweet, instead of a 
bitter, difference of the Same, a prelude to a freer — if not exactly permissive—future than 
otherwise. 

In a world that has physically shrunk but is far from being psychologically one, the 
massive rivalry of ideologies is a daily portent. The conflict of cultures — since cultures do 
conflict — often resolves itself into an encounter between religions, an encounter from 
which the spirit of dialogue is religiously absent. Most religions —and today this will 
include collective mystiques, Marxist or/and Maoist — are heavily conditioned by history, 
geography and race. They do not easily make friends. Yet, making due allowance, the 
slower, deeper movement behind the chaotic, apparently irreligious present age may be 
found, not in the field of technics and economics, of war and politics but in the field of 
religion. As Toynbee has pointed out, religion is after all mankind's most serious concern. 

In this connection a look at the related fortunes of Hinduism and Christianity may be 
instructive. The broad and benign, free-for-all Hindu idea that the Truth is one, the sages 
speak with many voices, almost obviates the need for dialogue. As Sri Aurobindo points 
out: "Spiritual truths are not warring enemies—they are parts of a single truth and complete 
each other... Between two truths of the Divine there is always a reconciliation when 
to the limiting mind they seem opposites." Western thinkers, on the contrary, have devoted 
more time and energy to a study of the problem. Unfortunately, the results have not been 
always proportionate to the expense of spirit, in most cases, alas, a partisan spirit. Many 
critiques of the encounter have appeared recently. We shall keep ourselves to only one: 
Marcus Braybrooke's Together to the Truth: A Comparative Study of Some Developments 
in Hindu and Christian Thought since 1800. Apparently fair, if not full, the book generates 
a final disappointrrtent. Why? Perhaps it is not enough to show that, behind a firm facade, 
both Hinduism and Christianity have been changing, if not converging. What is needed is 
a larger perspective, something like Guru Nanak's simple but far-reaching statement: Na 
koiHindu, na koi Mussulman, there is neither Hindu nor Mussulman. That is, the moral of 
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the reiigtoue encounter, or whet we have ceiled intet*religlou8 dialogue, may lie> SeyOnd. 
Religion, a point wholly and inevitably missed by Braybrooke's otherwise honest atteihpt, 
T^e fact or distinction that I am trying to make may be stated briefly: "God In man is tht; 
whole revelation and the whole religion.''2 "There are two aspects of religion, true religion, 
which seeks to live in the spirit, and religionism which entrenches Itself in some narrow 
pietistic exaltation of the lower members or emphasises intellectual dogmas, forms and 
ceremonies, some fixed and rigid moral code, some religio-politicai or religio^social 
system."3 

Concord, said Asoka, is the highest virtue. As one who had not only to encounter a 
multi-religious situation but also conversion, Asoka had to play fair to all faiths within 
his far-flung empire. Today when it is One World or None the need for concord and dialogue 
is even more urgent. But for reconciliation to be real there are conditions to fulfil. Antong 
these conditions are, naturally, that all sense of superiority (noU me tangere) and fanatic 
claims to the sole Truth (I am right and you are wrong) have to be given up from both 
sides—which is not easy. But the law of dialogue has to allow the other party's or person's 
right to think and worship in his own way, as he pleases. Coercion is the enemy of concord. 
This basic, civilized attitude of allowing dissent or difference is rare. And Braybrooke 
really condemns himself and the cause by insisting "that all religions are the same is seen 
to be superficial". He has stumbled over the semantics of the word 'same' and cannot got 
rid of the unbending claims of the prophetic religions and their Semitic snobbery. He does 
rjot improve matters by adding: "As a Christian I believe that Christ will stand at the 
centre of the emerging world faith" (p.156). It Is, let us admit, a valid expectation. But, 
since members of other faiths have an equal right to think and believe differently, there 
will never be unanimity — unless the Idea of Christ is enlarged into the cosmic and the 
universal. If differences can only divide, the pretence of dialogue — a cliche, anyway — has 
to be given up. 

Braybrooke's built-in restrictive attitude somewhat damages his role as a mediator. 
That he should completely misunderstand (that is dislike) the moral and meaning of Sri 
Ramakrishna's amazing—but for him how naturall—acceptance of ail faiths does not come 
as a surprise. He has, also, it is clear, not given much thought to Sri Aurobindo's suggestion 
that spirituality may be the future or essence of religion. As Sri Aurobindo puts it, religion 
is beginning to realise, a little dimly and ineffectively as yet, that spirituality is after ail its 
chief business and true aim and that it Is also the common element and the common bond 
between religions.4 it is true Braybrooke quotes Swami Vivekananda who said: "To the 
Hindu the whole world of religions is a travelling... to the same goal. Every religion is only 
evolving a God out of the material man and the same God is the inspirer of ail men," But 
he quotes only to disagree. 

Which is a pity, since Braybrooke's bias, born of a monopolistic psychology unwilling 
to'come to terms with facts, goes against his own declared aim. In any case, the 
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uncommitted reader is left with the impression that without a broadening from within, the 
Church, or Churchianity, will not only fail to save others, it may not even save itself. *'Your 
God is too small." 

The issue is important, more important, than an inconsequential family quarrel 
of fallacious doctrines and ignorant men. What we do to our religions may determine 
what the religions can do for us. One way or the other our religious history bears this out, 
yesterday as well as today. Let me give a few examples from Braybrooke's book itself, in 
Europe as in India, in Schleiermacher and Rammohon Roy, one notices a shift from the 
Authority of the Scriptures to the primacy of the person. Along with religion's renewed sense 
of social responsibility, this reveals, it is clear, a modern, pragmatic accent. Another change, 
in both faiths, has been from the minutiae of metaphysical and theological problems and 
priorities to more immediate problems of man as an existent, to what Schweitzer would call 
life-affirmation. A religion of sorrow and suffering, of maya and mortification, can have 
little positive and enduring message for man and society. On the whole the change has been 
from dogmatism to liberalism, from liberalism to oecumenicalism. Or, as Teilhard de Chardin 
might have said, from the tangential to the radial. 


VIEWING EACH OTHER 


The respective responses have been characteristic. The Hindus have, as a rule, 
resented specific Christian claims, especially as represented by the holier-than-thou among 
missionaries. The Church's dogmatism, in particular the method and philosophy of conver¬ 
sion, have struck the Hindus as odd, if not outrageous. Pratap Chandra Mazumdar put the 
Hindu case neatly: "Christ we know was neither of the East nor of the West; but men 
have localised what God meant to be universal." 

Typical of the national ethos has been the stance of Sri Ramakrishna. Testifying on 
his personal experience or experiment — religious truths are verifiable — he realised and 
recognised Jesus as among the Masters of mankind, a God-man. Mahatma Gandhi's attrac¬ 
tion for the suffering Christ is easy to understand. No less indicative was his emphasis that 
Jesus was "non-violence par excellence". But he did not subscribe to the "exclusive 
divinity" doctrine of Christ. With this the philosopher Radhakrishnan would agree. At 
once more knowledgeable and polemical, Radhakrishnan described the dogmas of the 
Church as "after-thoughts", which is what they are. Sri Aurobindo accepts the descent 
of the Divine. But though he holds Krishna to be a historical person, the historicity of 
Jesus does not interest him much. Some of his apocalyptic phrases ~ ii^e "the birth of 
God In humanity"--couid be Vedic. 
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In Christian writings about Hinduism, thrae stagas or aspects may ba distinguished: 
first, a bitter, uncriticai disiika and opposition; secondly, a more liberal approach which was 
prepared to see the Divine in other faiths; thirdly, the Continental school of 'discontinuity' 
that draws a sharp distinction between religion and revelation, in this view, revelation is 
treated as the monopoly of Christianity, while the other faiths are relegated to mere 'religion'. 

Here the American Layman's Report Rethinking Missions (1932), marks a breakthrough. 
Mainly in the work of W. E. Hocking, the stress is on World Civilization and World Religion. 
Hocking feels the two to be related, especially in the context of a coming society. But of 
the two the second is less likely to materialize than the first. Hocking suggests a ^'re* 
conception" of the different religious systems towards a durable and unified goat. Putting 
the religions in a larger perspective will, he thinks or imagines, rather optimistically, auto¬ 
matically enlarge them from within and avoid a violent break with the past. An ideal 
expectation, since religions do not grow by taking thought or "reconception". The baptism 
of the soul calls for a special sensibility and a poet ~ like Gopal Singh in his Christ story. 
The Man Who Never D/et/—may succeed more easily than a philosophical critic or 
doctrinaire. Unesco seminars or the departments of comparative religion put together are 
not likely to make men more religious, perhaps less. 

As an antidote perhaps to the Hockingesque hypothesis and loose thinking, Karl Barth 
and Emile Brunner draw a distinction between religion, which they view as ail-too*human, 
and revelation, ipso facto, Christian revelation is seen to be 'wholly other' {totaiiter a/iter), 
that is, 'discontinuous' with men's other activities. The presence of similar insights and 
'discontinuities' in the other world religions is not quite denied but, by implication, a little 
played down. Roman Catholics have for long recognised the difference between knowledge 
obtained through natural reason and that known through revelation. (There is a parallel idea 
in Hinduism, in the distinction between para and apara vidya.) The tendency towards 
exclusiveness, however, dies hard and Przywara's bland assertion that of the nine ways of 
experiencing the self-existent Deity, Catholicism holds a clear unassailable monopoly^ is a 
fine example of this holier-than-thou, Harrenvolk psychology. 

Compared with such precious psychology the Second Vatican Council's Attitude of 
the Church Towards Non-Christian Religions sounds so much saner. Cardinal Bea's 
introductory remarks are worth quoting: "Those who live according to the command of 
their right conscience are united to the Christ and his mystical body through implicit faith." 
A statement like this modifies, in great measure, the old dogma according to which "No 
salvation outside the Church". And Raymond Panikkar's (perhaps well-intentioned) thesis, 
or the dogma resurrected, sounds a. little breathtaking. According to Panikkar, "Christian-, 
ity in India should not be an imported fully fledged and highly developed religion, but 
Hinduism itself converted--ox Islam or Buddhism, whatever it may be. It has to be added 
immediately...the same as the old and yet something quite different, a new creature." One 
wondws how he would react if the same prescription were offered to him. Paul Tillich reads 
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the situation in quite another light, with far more toleration and understanding. Tillich looks 
upon most eastern religions as philosophies and Vedanta is, perhaps, not a religion (pace 
Swami Vivekananda). But Tillich believes, unlike Zaehner, in the mystical tradition as a 
unifying factor. As he puts it: 'The Christian claim that the Logos who becarne concrete 
in Jesus as the Christ is at the same time the Universal Logos includes the claim that 
wherever the Logos is at work it agrees with the Christian message." 

Some observers speak more plainly. Men like Sir Francis Younghusband, founder of the 
World Congress of Faiths, and Arnold Toynbee, historian of civilizations, reveal an outright 
affinity with the broad Hindu view. The view has been well summarised, by Toynbee, in the 
pagan Symmachus's adage that "The heart of so great a mystery cannot be reached by 
following one road and one road only". The thought, by the way, has its echo in communist 
countries. Else why should the redoubtable Chairman say: Let a thousand flowers bloom. The 
Thoughts of Mao are infalliblel Canon Max Warren's simple suggestion is sober and timely. 
Now that Christianity's unhappy association with political, economic and cultural imperialism 
(The cross follows the flag') no longer applies, this, he says, is perhaps the first time that 
we have a real chance for dialogue, "to recognise", as Warren says, "the universals of 
spiritual truth wherever we find them and attribute them to the same source—God, the God 
whom we have seen revealed as Jesus Christ". Such openness and humility are indicative 
of the wind of change. Braybrooke's own concluding remarks about the problem of a multi¬ 
religious world are relevant, it is clear, as even he realises, "that within the Christian Church 
there is a growing awareness that God is at work in the great religions and they have a place 
in the plan of salvation". From the time of Bishop Heber cheerfully damning "the heathen in 
his blindness" history has come a long way. There are miles to go. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 

Religion is not merely a function of solitariness, as Whitehead held, it has also social 
roots and responsibilities. Religion is not only the life of a person but of people. As the 
Indian idea of ashramas will show, the Hindu faith did not preach inactivity or indifference 
to the secular aims of life. But if the charge of otherworidliness is at all to be made, it must 
include mediaeval Christianity. Beyond acts of piety neither religion showed any great 
concern for the majority or the political and social affairs of the day. ('Render unto Caesar' 
— but no more.) Rousseau's critique of Christianity would, however, apply equally to 
Hinduism. "The Christian's country," wrote Rousseau, "is not of this world. Provided he has 
nothing to reproach himself with, it matters little to him whether all goes well or ill here 
below." 

$uch unholy indifference would hardly be possible (or desirable) today. Modern, 
science and an industrial society have turned thoughts of transcendence into a dangerous 
and suspicious luxury. The French, Russian, Chinese and Cuban revolutions, the ideas of 
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MarxUm no less than of modern ameiioristfc evolution have underlined the need for soclai 
freedom and justice. Even Hindu nationalism, now and then revivalistic, bears this outf its 
hope of a brighter, political future for the country brings in a this>woridiy note at variance 
with the theory of illusion. The Mahatma, spokesman of the simple or ascetic life, was no 
old'World figure. His compulsive involvement in politics proves that. 

Interest in social reform has been a marked feature of modern religious history 
everywhere. About Rammohun Roy it has been said that he seemed more anxious about the 
social aspects of religion than about the purely spiritual, it was, however, Swami Vivek> 
ananda who made social service the plank of his neo-Hinduism. His Bodhisattvaiike pro- 
nunciamento is a ringing credo profounder far then any political theory. '^My God the 
wicked, my God the afflicted; my God the poor of all races." The Ramakrishna Mission, 
which he helped to found, is a monument to his large-heartedness. All the same it would 
dangerous to equate or confuse social service with the religious life, a mistake endemic to 
our times, one might say. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Harijan movement for the uplift of the Depressed Classes and his 
plans for a village-centred community gaye a typical turn to the idea, the idea of religion in 
practice. One can see in him the combined effect of the New Testament, Thoreau, Ruskin 
and Tolstoy. The application of non-violence to public affairs —in spite of what Krishna 
said and Christianity did — was his daring experiment with what he called the Truth. 
Many think the experiment died with him. The example of the Civil Rights Movement in 
the U.S.A. and of Martin Luther King, Jr.,would give another impression. The idea is bound 
to tempt others before long. 

its one-time apathy to social and political miseries of the people has helped to fix the 
notion that, east or west, religion is an ally of the Establishment. By striking across the 
accretion of centuries the Christian Socialists were however able to draw their blueprint 
based on the early Christian pattern or paradigm. As in Maurice's The Kingdom of Christ, 
the attempt was based on the fact or feeling that "there is a fellowship larger, more irre¬ 
spective of outward distinctions, more democratical than you can create". The Social Gospel 
Movement in America is raised on similar expectations, on the hope that "The love that 
brings us back to God restores the social bond and gives us on earth the substance of 
heaven." 

The utopian bias is seen in the recent oecumenical movement and its impressive system 
of Christian pragmatism. The presence of members of various denominations and of non- 
white members, anew departure, has given the deliberations a greater reality, even if the 
recommendations have not been immediately fruitful. Now with a greater awareness of 
non-Christian modes of life and thought, a more mature understanding of what it is to be 
religious may be expected. The Fourth Assembly of the World Council which met at 
Uppsala (1968) put on record that "the Church must act, take a stand, and march with 
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those in society who cannot alone win their battle for justice, freedom, equality". The 
religions have not only to safeguard their separate interests but also to help each other. 
They have not only to be critical but also self-critical. For that the one-and-the-only-true- 
religion psychology has to be abandoned and doctrinal variations permitted, even perhaps 
winked at. Without this there would be a loss of both liberty and free variety. We have 
once more to acquire the ancient virtue of adunatio, samanvyaya or unity in variety. 
Unity, mutuality and harmony are the triple formula of spiritual living. As the Bible has it, 
Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 


TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING 

A modest, mature, open-ended attitude seems now the order of the day. Provin¬ 
cialism is passe. In the words of Rabindranath, the god of the tribe has to make way for 
the God of Humanity. That Is, our religions of men have to gather into a Religion of Man. 
Who speaks for man? That will decide the fate of religions. Philip Hughes uses a simple 
language but the sentiment is the same. ‘"Liberalism having come to stay. Catholics must 
be shown how to live in a Liberal world, and yet iiye by Christian principles." 

To the belated champions of the particular and the unique Tillich's reasonable words 
must appear shocking. "Religion cannot come to an end," wrote Tillich, "and a particular 
religion will be lasting to the degree in which it negates itself as a religion. Thus Chris¬ 
tianity will be a bearer of the religious answer as long as it breaks through its own partic¬ 
ularity." 

"The way to achieve this," he adds, "is not to relinquish one's religious traditions 
for the sake of a universal concept which would be nothing but a concept. The way is 
to penetrate into the depth of one's religion, in devotion, thought and action. In the depth 
of every living religion there is a point at which the religion itself loses its importance, 
and that to which it points breaks through its particularity, elevating it to a spiritual 
freedom and with it to a vision of spiritual presence in other expresssions of the ulti¬ 
mate meaning of man's existence. 

"This is what Christianity must see in the present encounter of the world religions." 

The unbiassed student of the subject would much rather agree with this view than 
Braybrooke's idee fixe that "the view of some liberal Christians and of many Hindus that 
all religions are really the same is seen to be superficial." it is difficult to argue with those ^ 
who refuse to see and call others superficial when the phrase perhaps fits them much better. 

As it is, we are being swept towards new horizons of dialogueand more than 
dialogue, communion — where the dogmatist and the doctrinaire will soon be out of place. 
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How much more to tho point is Pope John's Second Vatican Council, addressed to 
a// men of good will and not merely to Roman Catholics. Here Is a sign of "a sincere 
cO'Operation in establishing a universal brotherhood". And brotherhood, as Sri Aurobindo 
would say, is of the soul, a truth never to be lost sight of. 

Dialogue is desirable provided the parties are fair and openminded. But there is 
always a limit to dialogue. No one can be talked or argued into the truth. That is 
why we hinted at communion. Unless the religions close up their ranks the Age of 
Religion will soon become a thing of the past. Swami Vivekananda had pointed out: 
it is good to be born into a religion, it is bad to die in it. And how he abhorred the puerility 
of proselytizationi He wanted the Christian to be a better Christian and not a Hindu. The 
reason behind this toleration we have mentioned earlier but might restate once more. Religion 
itself is in evolution and spirituality is its essence or future. "In spirituality we must 
seek for the discerning light and harmonising law and in religion so far as it identifies 
itself with this spirituality," says Sri Aurobindo, announcer of a distant truth brought 
near. More explicitly, though this will be anathema to the religionist: "A spiritual religion 
of humanity is the hope of the future. By this we do not mean what is ordinarily called 
a universal religion, a system, a thing of creed and intellectual belief. Mankind has tried 
unity by that means; it has failed and deserved to fail. What is meant is the growing 
realisation that there is a secret Spirit, a divine reality, in which we are all one and of 
which humanity is the highest vehicle on earth and that the human race and the human 
being are the means by which it will progressively reveal itself here, with a growing 
attempt to live out the knowledge and bring about a kingdom of this Spirit upon earth."6 
Here, one might say, is "the religion we know not of." 

Else the world's future will be decided by the blind leading the blind. And Dean 
Swift's cynical and shocking obiter dictum may be our only epitaph: We have just enough 
religion to make us hate, but not enough to make us love one another. If religion is 
to be the heart of a heartless world — Marx's words, by the way — this must not be. 
Arguments, claims and counter-claims are not the heart of the matter. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. Compassion is not a cloistered virtue. The quality of mercy, as Mother 
Teresa is there to show, is not strained. Here is Karuna or Charity in action across the 
religions that divide, the religion of seif-centredness. Our attitude, organization, insight, 
the continuing dialogue must serve the coming of a universal order, "the universais of 
spiritual truth". Here and nowhere else is the deeper promise of man's religious effort 
down the ages, the water of the quickening spirit. No religion is or can afford to be 
an island. And ail religions, as Sri Aurobindo once wrote in a letter, are a little off-colour 
now.7 

The whole creation is waiting for God to reveal his sons. And the sons of God are 
to be found everywhere. Revelations are many and continuous. By whatever path—within 
or beyond religion — men approach, > they come to the same Reality or Godhead. They 
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come, as the Gita says, to Me. When will our controversialists learn that? ''A rather 
Hindu conclusion" (Ninian Smart. World Religions, A Dialogue, Pelican, p. 139), you 
might say, but there it is. 


NOTES 


1. Dharmasya tattvam nihitam guhayam. 

2. Article in Bande Mataram. 

3. Sri Aurobindo, The Human Cycle, p. 197. 

4. The Ideal of Human Unity, p. 295. 

5. in a conversation Sri Aurobindo had once said: "No epoch, no individual, no group 
has the monopoly of truth." 

6. The Ideal of Human Unity, pp. 322 • 23. Shall we call this 'beyond religion'? 

See "But if it assumes that its [the Church's] primary responsibility is to the transendence 
of Mankind, it will draw the best out of people. It will become the hope of Mankind. 
If we open up the door of transcendence, we will let a fresh breeze through the 
house of Mankind, because men are most tantalized by the whiff of transcendence. 
Transcendence is something each generation has to fight for. Evolution is the story 
of man's progress along the road of transcendence." Earl Hubbard, The Search Is On, 

p. 166. 

7. As the Mother has pointed out: "Religions are based on creeds which are spiritual 
experiences brought down to a level where they become more easy to grasp, but at 
the cost of their integral purity and truth. We have entered the age of universal 
spirituality, of spiritual experience in its initial purity." 
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THE CHANGING IMAGE OF INDIAN ART 


by 

CHINTAMANI WAS 


Time was when Indian art formed an integral part of the matrix of Indian religion, it 
was a visual aid to the act of worship as well as a symbol of the unknown, it was first 
Yoga and then art. Through four centuries—the 16th to the 19th—and thousands of miles 
from Deccan to Punjab, from Marwar to Bengal, painters had produced very similar pictures 
over and over again of 40 ragas. in addition to these, several hundred other Ragas were 
illustrated occasionally. Fine arts, including architecture and painting, constitute an 
interesting source of history. It may however, be conceded that this category of sources is 
more useful for the study of cultural history than sober political history. 

The earliest influence of Western art in India could be seen in the starting of the 
schools of art in the three metropolitan cities under official auspices. The values associated 
with the Western naturalism and academic realism came very much in vogue. Balance and 
symmetry, proportion and perspective, besides harmony and contrast, were some of the 
most important of them. Ravi Verma was the most successful populariser of this borrowed 
trend adapted to the Indian context. 

The last years of the 19th century and the first few years of this century saw a strong 
reaction against the large scale imitation of the Western approach with no regard for the 
spirit of the Indian tradition. Haveli and Ananda Coomaraswamy were largely responsible 
for inducting an inward look in the Indian artist. He began henceforth to regard the country's 
heritage with a new awareness with Yoga and Sadhana. What was known as the Bengal 
school of art was a throwback to the delicacy of pictorial representation and the emphasis of 
line and tone typical of the frescoes of Ajanta and Ellora. The paintings at AJanta have 
gained world-wide popularity. Both from the point of technique and subject matter they are 
superb and eloquently speak of aesthetic advancement during a period of over 800 years. 
Similarly, colour, composition, the anatomy of figures and their postures are simply 
remarkable in the paintings of Ajanta. 


Traditional Techniques 

By and large, the first four decades of the century represented a continuation of the 
traditional technique of figurative art. The Bengal school had its regional counterparts. They 
were all variations on the same theme, full of languid beauty, thick with an air of romantic 
nostalgia. ^' 
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While the Indian artist, who believed in Yoga, was generally non-poiiticaf in his 
motivation, the dawn of the political freedom had certainly resulted in a new awakening 
in him. increasing contacts with the art works and artists of Europe and America had 
provoked him to set out on a voyage of a discovery which was as much of his*'inner self 
through Yoga as of the outer world of objective reality. The compulsions of an industrial 
society and the complexities of a technological world had begun to impinge heavify on his 
consciousness. 

A student of art need not be a specialist in the line to hazard the guess that Indian 
art had been witnessing more changes in the 25 years after freedom than it ever did in 
the 25 centuries before that. A brief survey of Indian painting, covering a long period, 
however reveals their significance. They throw valuable light on various facts of Indian 
culture giving an idea of dresses and ornaments, festivals and amusements, domestic and 
corporate life and religious beliefs of various ages. 

The changes in the Indian art scene are even more significant than those in evidence in 
many other forms of human expression. There were changes not merely in them of technique 
but in the basic philosophy of art. The concept of beauty, fostered through centuries by 
an aesthetic attitude, fell from its primacy, not to speak of the lesser concepts. The con¬ 
ventional criteria of the visual arts like depth and perspective, balance and proportion, etc,, 
had also lost their relevance. Colour by itself, as also design, tone and texture began to 
take their place. Pictorial reproductions were found to be meaningless by the professionals. 
The quest of the artist has since been for a new and newer scale of values. The eagerness 
for experiment is widespread in what some knowing historians of art see as an age of 
transition. On the one hand pressure for keeping pace with developments is evident through¬ 
out the world; on the other hand there is an equally compelling attraction to indigenous 
art forms, tribal motifs, folk techniques and regional traditions, in one sense, the Indian 
artist of today is more eclectic in his taste and more restricted in his appeal at the same 
time. He is also more universal in his Yoga of inspiration and more esoteric in his mode 
of expression. 


National Identity 

The search for national identity, which was once an article of faith, is no longer an 
insistent preoccupation with the contemporary artist though the search for personal identity 
is in many cases, often by an agonising process of self-examination through Yoga and 
along the hard road of trial and error. From naturalism and realism through expressionism 
to cubism and abstraction is a long way covered in a short time. 

Not ail the modern artists are obscure. But the intensely personal vision that they 
struggle to capture in an equally personal idiom makes it difficult for the lay viewer to 
establish rapport with them. The Lalit Kala Akademi and National Gallery of Modern Art 
have been trying their best to play the honest role. 
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Only a few people* who are quite alive to what happened in the past and also to the 
demands of the time and place, can build up a new future, ft is they who combining the 
spirit of the time (Yugadharma) with their own spiritual realisation (Swadharma), prove 
themselves to be the main architects of art history. Sri Aurobindo calls them the ^'swal* 
lowers of formulas" ijhe Human Cycle, p. 13). They are known to possess a deeper under¬ 
standing of the mind and aspirations of the peopie, a rare power of anticipation of the 
future and an unflinching determination to paint accordinpiy. 

There are, in the history of art, periods of confusion as well as of crystallisation of 
values. The former phenomenon is understandable when the artist is struggling to mirror 
the fractured psyche of man in depicting the human predicament of today. What he does 
is not imitation of nature but parallel creation. His is an autonomous world. Or so he 
would have it. We do not grudge him there. But we do hope his world view is his own and 
not a borrowed one for a modish stance. It needs integrity and talent on the part of the 
spectator and critic for establishing mutual rapport. 


f^Courtesy: The Century) 
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SELFISH LOVE ! 


M. 

These children. 

/ love them, 
because 

they are mine! 

These friends, 
this society, 
my country, 
my world. 

I love, 

because my joys 
and my sorrows 
are linked 
with theirs. 

Where indeed 
does selfishness 


By 

. JOHN 

end 

or selflessness 
begin ? 

They interlock, 
the frontiers overlap, 
the lines get blurred, 
they merge in Selfhood 

Love is a risk 
we take! 

Some die for it, 
some die in it. 

There is no escape! 


Commentary: 

I love my children. I hear someone say, "You love because they are your children". 
I ask myself if that is so and I see it is not. I love other children too. I see also that 
I can love the 'other' children only because I am able to love 'my' children. 

I love my friends, I iove my peopie, I love my country, I love my world. I hear someone 
say: "Naturally you do. Your interests are bound up with theirs." I ask myself If that is so 
and again I see it is not. I iove even when I am not touched otherwise. 

I love because I cannot help loving. All this taik of selfish love and selfless love is 
blank to me. I hear the strains of the Upanishad, "Not for the sake of the wife is the wife 
dear, but because of the seif." And this self is not my-self but the Self that dwells in All, 
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including me and you. It is this One Seif in many forms that acts as the magnet and 
love flows spontaneously. The seif in me rushes to meet the seif in you. 

In this flow of love where, pray, is the border that separates selfishness and 
selflessness? There is but one Seif of which the one is a smaller wave and the other a 
larger wave. The small expanding into the large, the large expanding into the larger 
till the wave disappears into the sea. 

Love is a challenge. Love is the sea constantly threatening the island ego. Either 
you make a holocaust of yourself at the call of love or you merge in it with delight. 
Either way love is the victor. 


^Courtesy: New Times Observer) 
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AESTHESIS: ITS THEORY AND DYNAMICS 


by 

Y. S. R. CHANDRAN 


The chief contribution to literary criticism is the concept of Overhead poetry made 
by Sri Aurobindo of which he is the preceptor as well as the exemplar. It is as original as 
the archetype of Plato or the Katharsis of Aristotle. While the aesthesis of the soul 
remains the kernel of the book begun on the modest scale of a review of a book by Cousins, 
his Future Poetry grows the dimensions of a manifesto enunciating his poetic credo and 
developing a range, a comprehensiveness and depth without parallel anywhere. The limita¬ 
tion, however, is the one governing the reader or the evaluator who needs must have the 
seer-vision to determine the various levels whence the inspiration comes and classify the 
poetry or sort it out into the respective grades. But all the same it should be helpful to us to 
fix in our minds the theory and the representative models given by Sri Aurobindo and 
the initiated so that they may serve as book-works, eventually setting us on our feet in an 
independent endeavour, which while being an intellectual exercise of a trying nature may 
also be rewarding and exhilirating. 

Though it takes off from the earth, art is not a copy of life; it brings home something 
beyond the terrestrial, the visible; it treats us to a glimmer of the beyond and an ideal world 
that exists in the vision of the creator. And the trend or swing in recent times is distinctly 
from the outward to the inward, from the objective to the subjective, the earthly to the 
spiritual. In his attempt to afford a glimpse of the Reality, the poet must strive for an 
approximation to the Mantra—the rhythmic speech of the Vedas or the Upanishads—where 
the words flow from the springs of the heart and the seat of Truth, and which foreshadow a 
stable something behind all the flux and the intransience, a something which has the urge 
for manifestation, for unfoldment. 

Poetry in the common parlance is taken for a pastime of the elite, something that 
should aim at catering pleasure to the intellect and the ear; but on a deeper look it should 
become clear that the true author and listener is the soul, and poetry scales higher reaches 
in proportion to its capacity to use the words that rise from and sink into the soul. The joy 
of the poetic creation is analogous to the Ananda of the Omniscient when releasing his 
energy to manifest itself in the rhythmic forms of the universe. The poet too should feel the 
same creative ecstasy in pouring forth, conquering the difficulties in the way, and in the vision 
of what is seen and experienced. When the poet reaches that altitude, technique becomes 
a matter of triviality, remaining no longer a hurdle since the rhythmic word apart from its 
sound value acquires a thought value and both fused together acquire a jnew value, the 
spiritual power, that places itself beyond the trammels of mechanical construction. To the 
tune of the divine fiat 'Let there be light' the universe has burst into manifestation; similariy 
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truth perception should be all sufficient and it expresses itself in the spontaneity of form^ 
'style and rhythm. The seed idea of the rose should suffice and anon there is the fi^atii; the 
leaves, the thorns and the flower; at one end is the soil and at the other end is the beauty 
and the fragrance of the rose. Similarly the revealed word not only arranges itself auto¬ 
matically into the perfection of style and rhythm, expresses not only the intellectual meaning 
the word carries but also the vision and the experience that are beyond the finite word. The 
poet by the magic incantation of the inspired word, the revealing word throws up the vistas 
of the beyond, takes us beyond the realms of intellect or reason and takes us, as it were, to 
the very home of the spirit, the Truth, by that enchanting utterance of Mantra. It is the 
spiritual, the soul idea and not the intellectual or thought idea that is the stamp of poetical 
speech, and this comes by the intensity or the stress of the soul-vision. 

In Indian Writing in English, the extended frontiers of the poetry of the 
supramental age have been described by Abba Bremond as a mystic incantation allied 
to prayer—the Vedic or Upanishadic Mantra for example, it often strikes us, half as a 
prayer from below, half as a whisper from above; it leaps over the meddling middle 
terms like the analytical interpretative intellect and succeeds in communicating directly 
with the soul. Before the mechanism of the nerves and the intellect start translating 
the poet's images, the poetic utterance must have achieved instantaneous communi¬ 
cation—as a tune strikes the ear, as light embraces the object. The real poetic word 
is in itself a spark of creative life. When it falls, the soul seizes it as hospitebto 
soil receives the seed and, the results can be incommensurable: 

its message enters stirring the blind brain 
And keeps in the dim ignorant ceils its sound: 

The hearer understands a form of words 
And, musing on the index thought it holds. 

He strives to read it with the labouring mind. 

But finds bright hints, not the embodied truth: 

Then, falling silent in himself to know 
He meets the deeper listening of his soul: 

The Word repeats itself in rhythmic strains 
Thought, vision, feeling, sense, the body's self 
Are seized unalterably and he endures 
An ecstasy and an immortal change; 

He feels a Wideness and becomes a Power, 

AH knowledge rushes on him like a sea: 

Transmuted by the white spiritual ray 
He walks in naked heavens of joy and calm, 

Sees the God-face and hears transcendent speech. 


<—Sri Aurobindo 
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The three elements comprising ail great poetry or the Mantric melody are the 
rhythm, the style and the substance; an inadequacy or lapse in any one of them contributes 
to the unequal and uneven levels of the poetry: 'the scoriae in the work oi; the spots 
in the sun'. Even a work deficient in vision gains some immortality by the dint of 
rhythm, but the durability of a lasting nature requires a matching soul movement. The 
recent trend seen in the vers fibre of France and Italy and the poetry of Whitman 
and Carpenter reveal the limited aim of a chanting poetical prose. The Milton of the blank 
verse period speaks disparagingiy of rhyme which he himself used with consummate 
skill in his Comus and Lycidas. The fixed and the recurring measures of sound have 
a mnemonic value. The forbears of the Vedic tradition threw whatever they wished 
to endure forever into the metrical mould; it is in tune with their conviction that 
the Spirit framed the Universe by the measured movements imposed by and seen in 
Chandas. It is not however suggested that it rests mainly on the metrical beat only; the 
'jog-trot of Pegasus' very often seen In ballad poetry may stir the vital being like a 
trumpet or excite it like a drum, but not the soul. Greater poetry is achieved when the 
inner ear becomes the listener and when in the Keatsian phrase, the poet becomes a 
miser of sound, in the sense of wringing out all the possibilities of sound. It is then 
that the music fit for the Mantra becomes audible not to the physical but the inner ear; 
it is then that the secret infinities, the labour of the spirit within to heave out something 
'out of the surge of the eternal depths', are felt and the listener is the Spirit who is 
spoken of by the Upanishads as the ear of the ear. 

The rhythm may be comparable to the tide and the thought substance to its 
rider; by its sheer incantatory melody, it should carry us beyond the realms of the 
intellect and give us a glimpse of something ineffable, intellectually inexpressible. This truth 
becomes evident when it is recalled that the ancients were in the habit of intoning 
their poetry, while we are content merely with reading since the appeal is only intellectual 
and the chanting serves little purpose. Whatever they presented was made breathing and 
living to the soul-sight and feeling and the spiritual sense. The poetic speech should 
confer a sixth sense, throw a spell and what is closed to the surface mind must be 
disclosed by the revealing word, it is the seeing word that should make us denizens 
of the Beyond; it is not the mental or emotional impressions nor the aesthetic imagination, 
but rather the spiritual insight and the truth of things that should provide not a photographic 
or realistic and imitative representation of nature, but should illuminate and intuit by the 
interpretative images. The emotional and the intellecual style can be distinguished from 
the language in which spiritual imagination clothes itself: 

"There is not a joy that the world can give like that it takes away" 
is the Byronic line that fails to bring out the world-anguish by its cheap sentimentalism. 

'God's in his heaven 

All's right with the world" 

emphasises the opposite truth but in a sprightly though the forcible language of Browning. 
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''God sees with equal eyes as lord of all 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall" 

are the lines of Pope which aim at bringing out the divine impartiality, but prove 
ineffective by their quotable inequality. Barring fitful, sporadic occasions, Chaucer, Spenser 
and even Milton fall short of the sustained intensity of the revelatory Mantric 
style or melody. The pleasure provided seldom passes into the ecstasy of the spiritual 
Ananda or the creative revelation. Ail the other elements: the intellect and the emotion 
and the form there should be, but they should be subordinated to the main purpose 
of conveying poetic light and rapture. There may be the packed intensity of decorative 
and imaged style of Kalidasa or Shakespeare, or there may be the bare and the direct 
expression of Wordsworth where every word is filled with thought-suggestion, but the 
Mantra depends not on these things, though the creative word carries ail these elements 
with it—it is the creative word that comes like a whisper from above and creates for 
itself the form, the substance and the style. 

An essay of Bacon may be more juicy of thought than a whole play of 
Shakespeare, and therefore thought-content by itself cannot be the main criterion of 
poetry. Its culminating expression must be a poetic inspiration bursting into an ecstasy 
of sight; Shakespeare and Kalidasa, Valmiki, Homer and Oante have each an element, 
a portion of this determinant as the fundamental ingredient or character of their greatness. 
Sight is the essential poetic gift. And even as the Supreme Architect pours out of 
himself what is contained within, namely the entire manifestation of the universe, so too the 
poet must see within himself God, Nature and the Life of beings and channelise them 
into the body of the creative word-images and rhythm. The present trend seems to 
be more in the direction of laying stress on the value of thought; this virtually makes 
of the poet a teacher or philosopher. But the true role of the poet is to be a singer, 
a kavi, an inspired seer of worlds. The less the poetical role is effaced by the papal 
robe the better for poetry; but even these are not taboos, nor need they be smuggled 
in, they can get in by the main entrance provided the poet has an alchemy or the 
capacity to transmute them into his vision. The main point however is they never constitute 
his main plank. The Prophet announces the Truth, the philospher discriminates and estab¬ 
lishes aspects of Truth into their inteliectuai relations with each other, but the poet 
goes beyond them by showing Truth in all its beauty by the power of his life-giving 
symbols or images or revealing words. It does not mean that the possibility is excluded of 
a philosopher watering 'his arid desert of abstractions with some healing dew of poetry', but 
these are by way of ornaments and not the main substance of his work, if the philosopher 
makes of his thought substance poetry, he becomes the poet-seer. Nietzsche has more the 
eye of the seer than the brain of the thinker, though what he sees may be either clear or 
turbid. The Gita which has its genesis in a critical situation of life has a high poetic quality 
except when in the last two to three chapters it is over-weighted with metaphysics. The 
Upanishads too, have the rush of spiritual intuitions shaping themselves into the language 
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of poetry. Therefore the essence of poetry lies in Its sight and not its thought-content its 
vision and not its didacticism; there can thus be no more perilous definition of poetry than 
that of Arnold's 'critisism of life' in the sense of giving a poetical form to philosophical 
ideas. The inner sense or the soul-view, the mantra or the rhythmic revelation form*the core 
of the poetic vision. The compartmentalisation into the objective and the subjective view of 
life serves little purpose since the objective may find its provocation in the subjective and the 
subjective its stimulus in the objective or the outward seeing; sheer objectivity may debase 
art to the level of photography; art can never be science without truncating life of its motives 
and hues by an arbitrary selection and the idealistic art may produce beauty sometimes but 
more often a distorted day-dream. The safest course for the poet is to steer clear of all these 
artificial standpoints and depend upon the poetic centre within him. To arrive at the mantra 
he may initially start with the beauty of a character or the colour of a rose and gradually sink 
into the soul till he loses himself by an identity with the vision; it is just like a devotee 
starting with a symbol, an icon and losing himself in the wider universal self and reporting 
everything seen and experienced from that exaltation. But the fulfilment of this high order 
of poetry does not entirely depend on the individual power of vision of the poet but also on 
the tone, the temper and the age in which he lives, and this explains why what was not 
possible to the immortals like Vaimiki and Kalidasa—say certain profound thought—found 
expression with an ease, though occasionally, in poets of a mediocre rank born 
in a favourable age with a climate charged with ideas of the kind. 

It does not, however, mean that the poet should consider himself to be the voice or the 
mouthpiece of the national mind. Poetry consists of two elements, the eternal and the temporal 
element; in the latter there is much of an accidental influence that may colour the mental 
view or perspective of the poet; here the theory of the man and his milieu may give us the 
history of criticism that may help the appreciation of poetry. But this personal element is 
part of a larger movement of the general soul of mankind, and poetry follows its own course 
of evolution with its spiritual or inward look towards a self-enlargement and self-finding. 
The poet sharing the general life of the community may anticipate the higher motive or 
revert to the lower or inferior motives; there is the impact of the sub-conscient and the 
superconscient as well on the poet; and every nation has its own ethos determined by the 
past tradition. The Hindu spirit while living the most objective and strenuous life, has yet 
been able to achieve a liberation in finding its voice and producing the sacred poetry of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads. Every nation therefore is, so to speak, a tributary having its own 
distinctive soul-form reaching the overall movement of the over-soul, the ocean of the Self. 
The poet may dwell apart like a star, but ail his protests are ways of bringing some¬ 
thing from the surge of the ail-soul within into the spirit of the nation so that it may help 
the general onward movement, the larger movement to which the whole of humanity 
belongs. 
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THE BEARING OF MISGOMMONIGATION, STEREOTYPES, AND 

seMantig distortion on the problem of improving 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

By 

Henry Winthrop, Ph.D. 

(A synopsis of the above theme under the title, ^‘Propaganda as a Vehicle for Undermining 
Internationa] Understanding and Good Will” was published in our last issue. 

Here is the full discussion. Ed.) 


1. National Propaganda as a Solvent of International Understanding 

it has been known for decades that various countries often preserve their national 
mythos by lying about the manner in which their own participation in various historical 
self-serving events, took place. It is also fairly well known—at least to sophisticates, if 
not the average man—that nations in conflict try to win sympathy for themselves by 
issuing false or distorted propaganda, often well-intentioned, concerning the ways of 
life of other nations whom they regard as enemies. Recent examples for instance, of 
American lying have been furnished byPiiisuk,i in connection with United States foreign 
policy. Although Pilisuk indicts ail nine agencies of the intelligence community (the Central 
Intelligence Agency—CIA, the National Security Council, the Defense intelligence Agency, 
the National Security Agency, Army Intelligence, Navy intelligence. Air Force intelligence, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the State 
Department's Bureau of intelligence and Research), he stresses the fact that the leading 
sinner in this respect is the CIA. This latter agency is ruthless and high-handed and 
operates all too frequently outside both domestic as well as international law. Pilisuk 
points out that the CIA 

...blows up bridges, threatens people into spying roles, bribes, creates and 
even overthrows officials of foreign governments, influences elections, stages 
demonstrations, bombs cities from planes with disguised identification, 
establishes radio stations for propaganda broadcasts, assassinates political 
figures inimical to its interests, builds underground tunnels between countries, 
and provides fraudulent or deceptive information not only to alien governments 
but to American ambassadors (including our ambassador to the United 
Nations). But its operations are not available for public review...." (p.79) 

Unfortunately, that agency's public relations functions not only aim at concealing these 
nefarious activities but also at conspiring to produce an image of its members as 
high-^minded, dedicated and selfless patriots who would not stoop to do the things 
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mentioned. Such carryings-on are imputed only to the espionage activities of such coun¬ 
tries as the USSR and other countries behind the iron Curtain or to Red China. 

And so, for young Americans looking for a hero-figure on which to model 
themselves or for older Americans looking for a protective father-figure — a combination 
of a St. George slaying anti-American dragons and a James Bond 007 of infinite 
resourcefulness and intelligence — the CIA holds up its own alleged supermen as the 
answer. This it does largely through the sins of omission of its public relations 
corps. There is a vast, expose literature available today in the Western world, and in the 
USA In particular, that sets forth with candor the details of national corruption In 
foreign policy, trade and foreign relations. I forego citing any of the books and papers 
along these lines simply because of the difficulty of selecting the most appropriate 
dishes from the expose feast that has been served up. But the important point in the 
present connection is that clandestine activities, like those of the CIA, are the roots 
of myth-making. We differ from the past only in the fact that such myth-making has 
been placed upon a systematic and official basis and that such activity is today 
perpetrated more self-consciously and cynically than In the past. 

One notes likewise the self-serving propaganda that modern nations and groups 
of nations engage In, In order to advance their causes and national Interests. The propaganda 
of which I speak is rarely what we can call publicity. Publicity may be said to be 
present even when propaganda is nationally or politically oriented or when it is 
ethnocentric in nature. It can give its audience the truth only because it is a question 
of bringing facts to the attention of its members, which they otherwise might not 
get to know. The propaganda of which I speak is something quite otherwise, it is 
based upon deliberate falsehoods or half-truths or chimeras that result from straining 
history through an ideological sieve. Such propaganda serves to create a distorted 
and prejudiced view of other nations. The techniques involved are in tine with the 
thesis laid down by Ellul ,2 namely, that factual truth will be used if it pays off but 
when the "necessary" falsehoods are made use of, they are in the realm of what Ellul calls 
intentions and interpretations. Ellul calls the use of facts, the mafer/a/elements of prop¬ 
aganda, and he calls the employment of falsehoods, the moral elements of propaganda. 
Actually, it would bo more accurate to refer to the use of falsehoods—in terms of the inten¬ 
tions national propagandists have in mind or in terms of the twisted, nationally seif-serving 
interpretations they engage in—as the immoral elements of propaganda. What Ellul has In 
mind is simply that the use of falsehoods is generally meant to appeal to the moral outlook 
of the public which is to be manipulated. The public is "done in," so to speak, morally, 
that is, the interpretation of facts that have become well known results in a Pirandellian 
fantasy, metaphorically speaking, in which reality is denied by presenting it in a fashion 
that is self-rewarding (self-reinforcing) in terms of our prevailing,' moral outlook. 

If I may paraphrase a well-known apothegm, the task of the propagandist who makes 
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use of falsehoods, is to make the ''worse facts appear to indicate the better morality." Every 
typo of semantic confusion will be employed as handmaiden to the realm of moral intenthn 
or interpretation. Thus bombings by the enemy violate the rules of war in every way. They 
are savage, murderous and pitiless and deliberately aimed at civilian objectives in order to 
destroy our morale. But bombings by our own planes are scrupulously proper. They destroy 
only military objectives and the dispatch with which they do so is impressive proof of our 
superiority -not only in the technology of war but in the training of our men. 

international brotherhood, today, is increasingly difficult to obtain, in part because all 
the major nations of the world enthusiastically subscribe to the use of lying propaganda, 
in a very literal sense and in terms of the Christian outlook, nations everywhere have sold 
themselves to the Devil. If the Devil is umpire, quite obviously the ground rules will change 
in accordance with his needs, wishes and whims. The ground rules will then reflect his 
intentions and his interpretations. And lies will be a basic staple of the game. Further¬ 
more, we all know, the Devil can quote scripture to serve his own purposes. He will 
therefore not hesitate to make his moves in such a way and clothe them in such a tight, 
that they will appear to have emanated from The Holy Trinity, itself. 

Most often the Devil will be what Americans call "a nice guy" or "a good Joe." 
He will be likeable and affable and we shall find it extremely easy to identify with him. 
in this way, we are so blinded that we cannot see either his cloven hoof, the horns on his 
head, the pitchfork in his hands, the cape over his shoulders and all the other symbolic 
appurtenances with which tradition invests the Devil. The Devil As A Nice Guy is, in fact, 
the theme of a distinguished, a classic of our time, namely, the Swiss writer, Denis de 
Rougemont's3 The Devil's Share. But, unfortunately, for those of us who take seriously the 
ideals of international unity and brotherhood, we have to deal with the Devil As Pro¬ 
pagandist and the Devil As ideologue. And in all the major nations of the world, the 
public accords the highest esteem to those who occupy professionally those niches in which 
propaganda and ideology are used to brain-wash masses of men. The nonsense of prop¬ 
aganda is venerated by the masses who treat it as words of wisdom from the Delphic 
Oracle itself. As a result the masses rarely comprehend social and international realities 
and, like hypnotized lemmings, they find it easier to march on towards the sea, thus 
assuring their own destruction. 

Both propaganda and myth-making ~ which are the accompaniments of the creation 
of a false sense of history and a false consciousness which the modern state generates in 
its victims—stand in the way of the achievement of the ideals of international unity and 
brotherhood. The problem, unfortunately, lies more in the gullibility of the masses than in 
the cleverness of the propaganda tricks of the Devil. Our efforts to undo national propaganda 
and myth-making, dislodging the Devil as Propagandist and the Devil as ideologue from 
his perch, will, unfortunately, yield a smaller payoff than would be derived if we could find 
ways and means of getting men to be reborn again with respect to their social perceptions. 
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This task -that of creating a revision of social vision —is an important but sepa> 
rate undertaking all by itself. In this paper I should like to confine ipyself to what the Devil 
has wrought rather than what efforts we might make to undo the evil that contiryjes to live 
after him. It is not that I do not recognize that this latter task is much more important than 
the former one. It is simply that there is not enough time or space to do justice at this 
point to the latter task. One has to separate the themes with which we are concerned and 
choose one of them. I have chosen the less difficult one, of course, but not without paying 
my respects to the more important — most crucially important ~ one. Socially and 
psychologically, salvaging the Devil's victims is surely the major task underlying the 
achievement of international unity and world brotherhood. But I shall have to pass it by. 

The sense and truth of Ellul's observations can, I think, be brought home with 
a few interesting examples. 

A most interesting one is the translation of the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia's section 
on American history. This translation appears in a slim, double-columned volume 
edited by Burnett and Haygood. 4 The distortions of our American ethos, history and 
moving ideals that are revealed in this work, are incredible, in the preface to this 
volume, Adlai Stevenson has this to say. 

By translating the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia's section on American history, 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin has revealed the streaks in the 
mirror the Soviet historians hold up to the American past. The translation 
also casts light on the state of contemporary historical scholarship in the 
USSR. Rewriting history to conform with philosophical preconceptions is 
hardly a Russian invention. But seldom has such distortion been practised 
with so much devotion, or on so sweeping a scale, as by the latter-day 
disciples of Marx and Lenin. 

Rejecting Western scholar's ideals of impartiality and suspended judgment 
("bourgeois objectivism" in the Soviet Newspeak), the Soviet historian 
portrays himself as a scientist, and as an engineer of public attitudes. For 
him the laws governing man's past and future actions have been scientifically 
explained and explicitly forecast, largely by Marx, Engels, and Lenin. He 
is not inhibited by consideration of the sociological, psychological, or even 
the theological aspects of human behavior which often perplex Western 
historians. To him all history is economic; all economics Marxian. 

The result, as this present document shows, is a curiously dehumanized 
account of history in which a stereotyped pattern of impersonal force supplants 
individual effort. The story of human society resembles the story, of an ant 
hilt motivated purely by instinct... 
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"To the millions of Soviet citizens who turn to this encyctopseriiaL as 
trustingly as we of the Western world turn to the Britannica, for instance, the 
portrait of the America they read therein is the only one most of them wilt 
ever see." (pp. 3-4) 

I do not doubt, of course, that American publications can also be found that 
can match the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia's type of propaganda. 

The distortions of the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia represent, in any event, the 
distortions of reputedly high-level, Soviet scholarship. There are, however, crude and 
blatant examples of ethnocentric propaganda — politico-cultural propaganda, if you prefer — 
such as a brochure published under the auspices of The Palestine Arab Delegation.^ 
Consider the following beiow-the-beit attempt to arouse hostility towards Israel. 

"in the meantime, the Zionists in occupied Palestine have been secretly 
cooperating in a joint venture with France and Germany to produce missiles, 
nuclear warheads and the atomic bomb. Zionists supplied France and America 
atomic secrets through Zionist agents in the United States on condition 
that France supply them with all types of weapons for their armed forces 
and build for the Zionists in occupied Palestine an atomic reactor for 
producing plutonium for atomic warheads and the atomic bomb. 

"With such a record of aggression, of waging wars and criminal 
brigandage, the Zionist Jews in occupied Palestine and the politicians who 
work for them in the Western countries are urging Western governments 
« to supply them with more deadly weapons and guarantee to aid them in 
their aggressive wars!" (p. 36) 

A still further example of crude, anti-Israeli propaganda, using the term in Ellul's 
sense, has been gathered from the USSR itself. It consists of a collection of Soviet 
cartoons on the Middle East Crisis of 1967, gathered under the auspices of the 
Conference On The Soviet Jews.^ I deeply regret that the exposition necessary to 
8 paper of this sort makes it impossible to reproduce here some of the cartoons that 
appear in this collection. They are germane to the preceding considerations i have 
chosen to emphasize, because of the way in which they demonstrate how falsehoods 
as interpretations need not be verbal. One gathers from these cartoons how trenchant 
is the observation that one picture is worth a thousand words. Thus, one cartoon 
shows an Israeli soldier carrying a machine gun, whose black shadow on the desert 
sands is that of Uncle Sam carrying a machine gun. The cartoon carries the legend, 
"Shadow of the aggressor".? Another cartoon shows Moshe Dayan carrying a globe 
in his left hand, emblazoned vyith the Star of David and wearing a gun holster bearing 
a seal in the form of a Nazi swastika. With his left leg Moshe Dayan is kicking Adolf 
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Hitler off the perch of a building upon which he had been standing, while with his 
extended right arm Dayan is giving the Nazi salute.8 This cartoon carries the legend, 
"Dayan to Hitler: Move oni" , 

The editor has, himself, summed up the blatant characteristics of these cartoons 
in the following words. 

"The Soviet cartoons that follow speak for themselves. They appear as 
stringent critiques of Israel in the Middle East crisis. But in the Soviet 
context they are unmistakably calculated to revive, bolster and perpetuate anti- 
Semitic prejudice in a country where it is pervasive, endemic and persistent. 

"Four characteristics are blatant: (1) The stereotypical anti-Semitic 
caricatures: even Uncle Sam is made out to look "Jewish", only serving 
to reinforce the popular image of the USA as controlled by the Jews and 
as reflected in the common Soviet grass roots assumption, for example, that 
Rockefeller is a Jew, (2) The presentation of Israel, and the caricature of 
Defense Minister Moshe Dayan as the embodiment of Israel, as the archetypal 
wanton murderer and bloody thug; (3) The equation of Israel and the Jews 
with the Nazi monsters; (4) The identification of Israel as a tool of Western, 
chiefly American, "imperialism", (p. 4) 

I have tried in this section to deal with some of the obstacles to the achievement 
of international understanding, unity and brotherhood. These obstacles exist in the 
form of lying, immoral behavior internationally, false and malicious propaganda and 
similar activites. in the process of engaging in such activities, many nations deceive 
themselves as well as other countries. The moral lesson to be drawn here is that any 
program bent towards the achievement of international unity, if it is to be both worthy 
and successful, must find ways and means of eliminating activites of the sort i have 
described. This is more than a tali order, it is of the essence in the achievement of 
international understanding. There are many ways to work towards this end but limitations 
of space preclude an extended discussion of these here. A veritable Manual of Procedures 
for Reducing International Misunderstanding could be produced. That is, however, not 
the point. 

My principal concern in this section has been only to point out some of the factors that 
block the kind of international understanding to which everyone pays iip service, it 
is such factors that wilt be the focus of my attention here. With this understanding in mind, 
let me then turn to a second theme related to the recognition that there are, indeed, 
many intellectual and psychological factors that block the attainment of international 
understanding, unity and brotherhood. After all, if you seek to d^troy'the enemy, you 
must, at least, know who they are. 
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i. National Stereotyping as an Obstruction Towards International Understanding 
and Good Will 

Propaganda that stands in the way of the achievement of international understanding, 
unity and brotherhood need not be active propaganda. It is often of the passive variety. 
This is the type that does not emanate from the necessity to gain the upper hand in 
a conflict situation. Rather it is the more usual type of prejudice that is widespread throughout 
a nation, in the form of nationai stereotypes concerning the typical or most frequent 
character structure imputed to the citizens of another country. Such passive propaganda 
is more long-lasting than situational propaganda. This latter is the type of propaganda 
used for short periods during which the propagandist may wish to influence the attitudes 
of one's own nationals towards a trade war or towards the immigration quotas to be 
set up for citizens of a certain country. Such intermittent or passive propaganda nwy 
also be used internally to gain the ethnic vote just before a presidential or gubernatorial 
election, or to justify a certain policy towards Mexican migratory workers who are picking 
crops for U. S. farmers. Passive propaganda of this type may also be used to justify 
repressive policies towards certain maltreated racial and religious groups that are clamoring 
for human rights that they have long been deprived of. Often this type of propaganda may 
be used to justify discriminatory employment policies in the hiring of members of 
certain minority groups or even women. Nationai stereotyping is one form of passive 
propaganda and when it is virulent — as it often is — it creates tremendous barriers 
towards group understanding and international good will, thereby making the achievement 
of international unity and brotherhood well nigh impossible. 

The vapidity of some of these national stereotypes and the extent to which they 
are diffused among the populations of different countries have been noted and recorded 
by numerous social scientists. Thus the American social psychologist, Kiineberg,9 
gives us the following information. 

"Research in many different countries has shown that national or ethnic 
stereotypes are held and expressed by the large majority of people, and 
that there may be considerable agreement regarding the characteristics 
ascribed to particular groups. At an American university (Princeton), in a 
study conducted by Katz and Braly (1933), out of one hundred students 
who were the subjects of the investigation, seventy-eight selected for the 
Germans the adjective "scientifically minded" and sixty-five described them 
as "industrious"; fifty-three students used the term "artistic" for the Italians; 
eighty-four regarded Negroes as "superstitious" and seventy-five considered 
them "lazy"; fifty-thred described the English as "sportsmanlike"; seventy- 
nine agreed'that the Jews were "shrewd"; fifty-four that Turks were "cruel." 
We may describe'" the results in a slightly different manner by indicating 
the three or four characteristics most commonly ascribed to each nationality. 
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These included, for the Germans, scientifically minded, industrious, stolid; 
the Italians, artistic, impulsive, passionate; the Negroes, superstitious, lazy, 
happy-go-lucky, ignorant; the Irish, pugnacious, quick-tempered, ,witty; the 
English, sportsmanlike, intelligent, conventional; the Jews, shrewd, mercenary, 
industrious; the Americans, industrious, intelligent, materialistic, ambitious; 
the Chinese, superstitious, sly, conservative; the Japanese, intelligent, industrious, 
progressive; the Turks, cruel, religious, treacherous. ..." (pp. 34-5) 

Most national stereotypes — though not all, of course — are clearly unfavorable. 
If held uncritically they can only lead to the rejection of members of the national and 
ethnic groups involved and often, derivately, to the cultural lifestyles of such national 
and ethnic groups. Klineberg has also furnished us with a small sample of such 
national stereotypes, as reflected in the everyday language of English, and as found 
in America. Klineberg provides the following. 

“Dutch treat — when each person pays his own way. 

Dutch courage — which is fortified by alcohol. 

Dutch unde — who gives advice or instruction strictly and severely. 

His fine Italian hand— really subtle, devious, perhaps a bit Machiavellian. 

A Chinese puzzle — complicated, 

To take French leave — to slip away quietly, when no one is watching, interest¬ 
ingly enough, the French say "filer a I'anglaise" for exactly the same behavior; 
the Italians also do it "like the English" (filarse a I'inglesa). 

To Jew him down — to bargain in order to get a lower price. 

Nigger in the woodpile — something unexpected, usually some double dealing 
or "dirty work." 

Working like a Nigger xeaWy hard work." (pp. 36-7) 

The Spanish writer, diplomat and statesman, Salvador de Madariaga,io while recog¬ 
nizing that he may bo oversimplifying the situation, tells us that it is possible to report on "the 
instinctive attitudes towards everyday life" of three national groups, namely, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen and Spaniards. He then presents the following hypothesis concerning the 
"instinctive" attitudes of these three groups. 

"The psychological centre of gravity of each of our three peoples is placed 
respectively: 


for the English people, in the body-will; 
for the French people, in the intellect; 
for the Spanish people, in the soul 

and that the natural reaction toward life in each of these three peoples is; 
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for the Englishman, action; 
for the Frenchman, thought; 
for the Spaniard, passion." (p. 8) 

But de Madariaga then cancels the caution that was already implied by such a 
hypothesis which he has, in a sense, verified empirically, by making the following remark in 
the very same volume. 

"The main lines of this parallel between the English, French, and Spanish 
characters once established, it is possible to verify the conclusions thus 
reached a priori by direct observation of the individual and collective life 
of our three peoples." (p.123) 

Sometimes the description of a national character structure can be said to hold for a 
visibie subgroup in a nation's population, but when used as a descriptive profile of ail or 
even most of its citizens, it may prove to be false. Where the profile does not hold for ail 
members of a given national culture, it may become a stereotype, largely because it may 
prompt those who take it seriously and who act upon it to do much injustice to many 
individuals of the nation involved. That injustice will be sharpened of the profile is one that 
may characterize a large but powerful minority in the nation involved but may not properly 
characterize a majority of that nation's citizens. Furthermore, this will be true whether the 
components of the profile involve favorable or unfavorable traits. 

Thus, the sociologist, Robin Williams,has furnished us with a description of the 
American personality structure, in terms of what he calls the "major value-orientations in 
America." I cannot say at this time, how far the profile suggested by Williams is empirically 
valid. Certainly the values and lifestyles of American political dissidents, American liberals, 
the American intelligentsia, a substantial fraction of those Americans who have received a 
college education, the large group of young Americans called "hippies" who openly reject 
many ongoing American values — and the large group of young Americans who are today 
experimenting with communal life — all these will not fit too well the profile set forth by 
Williams and reproduced below. This disclaimer may be equally true of those members of the 
younger generation in America who are experiencing a religious revival and who are openly 
and actively rejecting the values set forth below in points 1, 5, 6, 7 and 10 of the profile 
advanced by Williams. Finally, it is equally true that hundreds of thousands of religious and 
service-oriented, American adults in their middle years will not fit this profile too adequately. 

The summary profile furnished by Williams is, then, the following. 

"1. Personal achievement as demonstrated by the "success story," expansion¬ 
ism, mastery, and an ever higher standard of living. 
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2. Activity and work — the belief, largely inherited from our Puritan past, 
that idleness is evil. 

3. Morai orientation — the tendency to view action in terms of ethical 
judgments in contrast to, say, the Russian's sense of irresponsibiifty of 
human behavior. Often our moralizations become split between theory and 
necessity, resulting in hypocrisy and empty "lipservice." 

4. Humanitarianism — that complex of values, such as charity and helping 
the "underdog." One could recite evidence to the contrary (wars, 
lynching, treatment of the American Indian); yet there is a national 
norm of generosity —a trait that has brought us status abroad. 

5. Efficiency and practicality---reverence for the technical, for quantity 
and standardization. 

6. Progress — the concept of change and forward movement. 

7. Materia! comfort — this contradicts to some degree "activity and work" 
— more specifically, today's emphasis is shifting from production to 
consumption. Content analysis reveals that mass media and popular 
literature increasingly stress themes of gratification, luxury, and leisure 
activities. 

8. Equality — e value that developed out of the political and social thought 
of the eighteenth century, together with the kind of migration and 
frontier situation that has characterized most of our history. 

9. Freedom—often difficult to reconcile with equality, refers to the indivi¬ 
dual's independence from outside constraint. 

10. External conformity — xY\e sensitivity to group pressure on the part of 
the individual American. Although absent in no culture, this value seems 
more natural in American than in, say, British or French culture." 
(pp. 388-442) 

Sometimes national stereotypes are multiple and sometimes we find them in contradic¬ 
tory pairs. Consider Table I below In which are shown two contrasting stereotypes of 
the people of India, found among Americans who visited India ^99 to be exact) or had 
fairly constant contact with Indians in the United States. The figures given are for the 
number of Americans who held to the characterization shown in the tables based upon 
Interviews. The material of the table has been borrowed from a 1958 volume by Isaacs. 12 
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This same author has extended his views on this subject in a chapter contribution to a 
later volume published in 1970 and edited by Small. 13 

Table 1. Trait content of two contrasting stereotypes of the people of India, held by 
Americans living and/or traveling in that country or meeting as citizens in 
the United States. 


Positive traits Negative traits 


Charming, friendly, hospitable 

104 

90 

Unpleasant, uncomfortable to I 

Easy to communicate with, to 



with. 

be with... . 

64 

52 

Difficult to communicate with. 

Generalized positive reaction 


44 

Generalized negative reaction 

("like, admire," etc.). 

108 


("don't like," etc.) 

intellectual qualities, positive 

98 

91 

Intellectual qualities, negative. 

Competent, able. 

65 

28 

Impractical in workaday affairs. 

Spiritual, high-minded, moral 

44 

48 

Holier-than-thou, hypocritical. 

Westernized, in positive sense 

41 

42 

Anti-Western. 

Physically attractive. 

40 

35 

Physically unattractive. 

Devoted, dedicated. 

32 

24 

Lacking sociai responsibility. 

Articulate. 

31 

19 

Self-seeking. 

Sensitive . 

29 

25 

Garrulous. 

Vital, good sense of humor ... 

28 

92 

Superiority-inferiority complexes 

Reliable and honest. 

22 

52 

Unvitai, no sense of humor. 


61 Unreliable, dishonest. 


From Table I we can see the absurd quality of many national stereotypes as welt 
as their contradictory nature. It is true that the national stereotyping reflected in 
Table I does not stem from the writings primarily of social scientists but rather from 
the views of laymen. Where profiles of national character and personality come from 
social scientists — particularly anthropologists —they are more prestigious and tend to be 
treated more respectfully. The strongest case for such cultural profiles has, perhaps, been 
made by anthropologists. Nevertheless, a caution is in order even with respect to these. 

We must recognize, of course, that many anthropologists firmly believe that there 
are such things as national personality patterns — which Cattelli4 has called "syntalities" 
and that there are such things as national character-structures. But we must also recognize 
that the reliability of these syntalities has not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated from 
the viewpoint of a hard-nosed sociai science or from the methodological demands of 
trait-analysis when applied to a group. In the meantime action taken by individuals who 
believe in the correctness of these profiles may create considerable injustice for those to 
whom these profiles are applied. The extent to which a national profile may succeed in 
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spreading in a population may be precisely because the profile is, in fact, a sophisticated 
stereotype. Whenever national profiles prove to be sophisticated stereotypes and when, 
at the same time, they contain preponderances of traits regarded as unfavorable by most 
of the populations of the Western world — which is not the case, of course, for the U. S. 
profile advanced by Williams ■—then we may have to live with examples of national 
stereotypes that will be making substantial contributions towards the obstruction of efforts 
to achieve international understanding, unity, brotherhood and good will. 

It is this risk and this danger that must be kept in mind by those working towards 
the achievement of international unity and understanding. And, of course, our internationally- 
minded friends must devote a considerable amount of thought to the framing of educational 
programs that will reduce or eliminate such national stereotypes. We must also remember 
that much of the literature on national character and national personality is, as we have 
already emphasized, the work of distinguished social scientists, psychologists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, etc. This fact confers a certain amount of "halo prestige" upon their hypo¬ 
theses—some of which may eventually prove to be false. But the prestigious source of some 
of these hypotheses will incline millions who are intellectually lazy not only to accept them 
but to act upon them. And in so acting, one more roadblock to the efforts to achieve inter¬ 
national understanding, unity and good will, will have been created. 

In this paper I have sought to focus attention upon the fact that the self-serving 
activities of nations — particularly when they behave immorally on the international level and 
when they violate the golden rule — stand in the way of achieving the goals of international 
understanding, unity, brotherhood and good will. I have singled out only two types of such 
activities for elaboration, namely, (1) active propaganda that is deliberately based upon 
falsehoods and (2) passive propaganda in the form of national stereotypes. Propaganda of 
both types tends to block the ability of individuals to achieve a sense of identification with 
some of the values of other nations, to appreciate substantial portions of their national 
lifestyles, to understand and approve of much of their cultural behavior and, finally, to 
approve of a considerable fraction of their social norms. The internationally-minded citizen 
seeks to frame innovative types of educational philosophies and curricula intended to create 
or to encourage the presently much-needed international unity and extended sense of 
brotherhood. He wishes to move in this direction in order to reduce international tensions 
and increase international cooperation. But this task is presently being made almost impossi¬ 
ble for the internationally-minded citizen when he deals with the mess of average citizens 
belonging to each nation. This is because — to use the jargon of the psychologists — our 
internally-minded citizens really have to face up to three different tasks involving behavioral 
extinction and, perhaps, in sequential order. 

The first task is to extinguish the inclination of governments to jgstify the use of. 
Internationally immoral behavior to gain their ends. But with the decline of felt reiiglout 
values in our time, with amoral opportunism on the upswing everywhere and certainly In 
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international relations (think of the fall of Mossadegh in Iran, the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the USA and the Dominican crisis, etc.)> and the universally held, diabolic 
credo that the end justifies the means, both in international relations and in politics, the 
moral reformation of nations is fast becoming a pipe-dream. What Socrates would have 
called virtue in the state now has about as much chance for expression in the conflicts 
among nations as the survival of a snowball in hell. 

The second task is to extinguish the proclivity to make a virtue out of the lie as a 
national self-serving device. As matters now stand the nations of the world are behaving 
in such a way as to confirm Hitler’s observation that the bigger the lie, the more will it be 
believed by people. Propagandists stress that the big lie "takes" due to the fact that the 
average man approaches the big lie in a suggestible fashion. He reasons that if the content 
of the big lie were, in fact, a lie, no one would dare to use it for fear of subsequent exposure. 
Therefore, he argues, it is probably true. Unfortunately the matter is not so simple. Human 
receptivity to lying is also accompanied by intellectual laziness and, as a consequence, very 
little checking of claims takes place. This "normal" gullibility towards the lie also assists in 
its "take." There are, of course, other factors that will account for the success of the big lie, 
so that Hitler's observation is not, in any sense, exhaustive. 

But my point is that our problem lies not in the receivers of lies but in their creators— 
the governments of the world. The task of persuading all governments to abandon the 
national, self-serving lie is a tall order. This is because all governments now operate on the 
amoral principle that the end justifies the means. 

The third task is to extinguish the hold that national stereotypes have over the minds 
of men. Here the difficulties are compounded. Stereotypes persist for the psychological and 
neurological reasons that all maladaptive ideas persist — reasons which I shall not enter into 
here but reasons with which psychologists who deal with problems of human adjustment, 
are familiar. Added to these general considerations, however, is the additional consideration 
that the stereotype serves as a misguided form of patriotism and group identification, its 
function is a subsurface one at most times. In times of international stress and conflict, 
however, the stereotype surfaces and acts to reinforce an irrational type of patriotism- 
one that is almost jingoistic in nature. Patriotism of this type will prompt masses of people 
to respond blindly to other nationals. Other nationals will not be seen for what they really 
are in relation to their actual behavior, but rather in terms of "the scratches on our minds." 
Since international stress and conflict is increasingly the rule in the twentieth century, the 
stereotype tends to have a field day in international affairs —not in the minds of the 
educated, the responsible, the intelligent and those seriously concerned with international 
problems, but certainly in the behaviorai propensities of the less sophisticated, more 
emotional and poorly informed, average citizen. 

The achievement of these three tasks must, then, be preliminary to the construction of 
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an educational philosophy and an educational curriculum that is to be developed for the 
attainment of international unity, brotherhood, understanding and good will. The accom¬ 
plishment of these three tasks will have to take place chiefly outside of the* classroom. 
The clientele for them will be chiefly the millions of men and women in all countries whose 
education finished somewhere below the academic level. Until various methods are developed 
for extinguishing the existing psychological obstructions to world unity and world order, 
until methods are found by ail nations for penetrating the borders of other nations, with 
respect to ideas, and until governments can be persuaded to guarantee that the content of 
their messages will be truthful in nature and well-intentioned in spirit, even the achievement 
of our preliminary goals (tasks) may be aborted or frustrated. Our major concern must be 
to change the mind, spirit and understanding of the average man -- the teeming millions in 
ail countries — for hers is where international inertia predominantly lies. 

In the meantime, it should be clear enough, we can still develop an appropriate 
educational philosophy and curriculum for the achievement of international understanding, 
unity and brotherhood. But only the better educated and endowed will be able to profit 
potentially from such a new philosophy and curriculum. In terms of intelligence (IQ) these 
constitute not more than 25 per cent of the human race (IQ above 110) and, perhaps, as 
little as 5 per cent (IQ levels above the average undergraduate IQ). The higher figure is to 
be taken in relation to international studies of a descriptive nature. Historically the 
descriptive approach provides the standard curricuium for international studies. The lower 
figure of 5 per cent is to be taken in connection with the new type of international studies 
curriculum —one which would be more intellectually demanding. This would be a curric¬ 
ulum in which (1) systems analysis of the complexities of our world problems is a staple 
feature, (2) total environmental management is a current concern and (3) resource problems, 
oceanographic concerns and conservation of economically important game and marine life, 
are a matter of concern. The three themes just mentioned are to be taken as illustrative 
rather than exhaustive. 

it is, however, from this 5 per cent sector of potential trainees that the world's future 
leaders will come chiefly. The actual number of trainees in the new type curricula for inter¬ 
national studies, generated by new educational philosophies concerned with the achievement 
of world order, will, of course, prove to be a very tiny fraction of this 5 per cent — most 
likely a very small fraction of one per cent. We shall therefore have to be content with 
establishing an appropriate education for even this very limited number, precisely because 
much needed change can be effected by well-trained leadership, and can be effected even 
before we have brought the great mass of men and women everywhere, into the international 
fold. When this latter desideratum is achieved, a different but equally important educational 
curriculum will have to be developed for the average citizen. Its educational content and 
the educational methods employed will have to be somewhat different from those which will 
be characteristic of the training of an educated elite. Its philosophy and its goals, however, 
will be the same. 
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In the meantime, however, the real and pressing problems center about the training 
of an intellectual elite for world leadership, when the goals of such training are to produce 
men and women dedicated to the achievement of four goals; international understanding, 
unity, brotherhood and good will. Two major educational goals will be involved in such 
training. One is the determination of the proper intellectual content of a curriculum of 
international studies devoted to these four goals. I have suggested such a curriculum In 
broad outline elsewhere. The second goal will rest on the recognition that even the members 
of a prospective educational elite can also be —and currently are — victimized to some 
extent by lying propaganda, national stereotypes and the rationalizations that are currently 
used to justify the internationally immoral behavior of their own country's decision-makers. 
The educational curriculum intended for this prospective elite will, therefore, have to include 
formal courses and classroom techniques, both of which are intended (1) to expose lying 
propaganda that may have influenced considerable numbers of our prospective elite and 
(2) to undo the consequences that such lying propaganda has left in its wake. Simitar 
considerations apply to those who hold national stereotypes and whose behavior has 
been influenced by such stereotypes. 

it seems to me, then, that if we are serious about providing an education that will 
move a more select group of trainees towards the leadership required for helping to bring 
about a great fund of international unity, understanding and brotherhood, we should lose 
little time. We should set about immediately to develop the requisite educational philos¬ 
ophies and begin right now to formulate a variety of curricula that will implement these 
educational philosophies. This is a long-term, educational task, to be sure, but clearly 
a necessary one. A large number of us will have to cooperate on the task. The sooner we 
come up with something, the sooner can we put it into operation —or try to do so — 
throughout the world. It is in this educational sense that we can give an answer to the 
moral question that has plagued most religions. That question has always been "Am I my 
brother's keeper?" With respect to an education appropriate for the times and with respect 
to the achievement of international brotherhood, the answer must be a resounding "YesI" 
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IN AUROVILLE 


A UNIFICATION OF AUROVILLE 


Before the inaugural ceremony in February, 1968, there was nothing. 
Nothing physically, that is, for the Mother said as early as the beginning of 
1966, 


“Auroville is going well and becomes more and more 
real, but its realisation does not advance in the habitual 
manner, and it is more visible for the interior conscious¬ 
ness than for the exterior vision.” 

When the first few young people ventured onto the hot, red plateau — 
which brought their exploratory, tiny community the name, “Forecomers” — 
the geographical bifurcation had already sprouted: Pondicherry-Auroville and 
Auroville-Auroville. It probably was necessary or, at least, inevitable that so 
many people working for Auroville could not move out to the site. Even now 
the overwhelming virgin physicality of the land calls inhabitants with a 
pioneer spirit; and six years ago there wasn’t even a crude water supply. The 
needs of architects, agricultural planners, accountants, administrators, fund 
raisers, and technical persons like water experts, ecologists and city planners 
meant telephones, offices and facilities and conditions which Auroville- 
Auroville couldn’t provide then. And frankly, many of us didn’t want the 
rough physical conditions that are part of living in Auroville to dominate our 
daily landscape of energy. 

But while those in Pondicherry grew into several offices, a dining room, 
school and garage, the communities and facilities multiplied in Auroville too. 
Now these Pondicherry functions are being absorbed, one by one, onto 
Auroville soil—a physical unification of Auroville. The agricultural and land 
management has been shifted from a central responsibility in Pondicherry 
to all of the twelve-plus communities in Auroville, each commuitity the 
caretaker and developer of the land surrounding it. The accounting and 
architectural work has been done in Auroville offices for several months 
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already, and virtually all vehicle maintenance and transport arrangements are 
now coordinated from Peace, Auroville. Even the food distribution center is 
no longer in Pondicherry where the entire area’s main market is, partly 
because more is now grown by the Auroville agricultural communities but 
mainly because, like nearly everything else, the time has come when it just 
works out better. If visitors or officials need to see the town’s administrator 
they may have poor luck at his part-time Pondicherry desk. But citizens no 
longer need to “come to Pondy” to find him, for he moved to Auroville at 
the beginning of 1974. 

These physical changes would be unimportant if they were not expres¬ 
sions of something far deeper. As in all things the inner changes come first, 
afterwards the physical plane shows them. As in the strides toward Auroville’s 
unity, so in the strides toward the unity of the world. 


Ronald Jorgensen 
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CURRENTS OF EVENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


The world is full of newspapers and news magazines, even of 
news commentary and interpretation. What will be attempted in this 
column is not simply a presentation of probable already familiar news 
items, nor an interpretation or commentary of events suited to the 
writer*s many rich and wily biases. Rather, news pregnant with currents 
of human unity will be selected to attempt an accurate narration of 
the flow. 


1974 


To start with, the year 1974 seems to have been felt by the columns of 
more than one publication as an extraordinary time. Normally it would be 
ridiculous to discuss what a year may bring when almost at its halfway mark. 
But besides the fact that World Union Journal hasn’t carried news material in 
1974 because of the space needed to print the Triennial Conference papers, 
this year carries a stamp that may make it fruitful to discuss. 

In its new year’s issue Time Magazine headlined, “1973: The Last Year 
of the Past. 1974: The First Year of the Future”. Even more interesting, 
there was nothing in the article hiding under that headline that hinted the two 
had anything to do with each other. This suggests that something “came” to 
someone (who happened to be a magazine editor) and was headlined, but 
couldn’t be elaborated or explained verbally in the article which followed. 

An actual description of this kind of feeling appeared in Le Monde^ 
generally considered as France’ finest newspaper. In its joint weekly edition 
of 16 March with The Guardian Weekly (a hi^ly regarded British newspaper), 
Pierre Viansson*Ponte wrote an article called “Watershed Year”; its nuances 
could only be conveyed by quoting extracts. 
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“Everybody now envisages, predicts-for the imme¬ 
diate future — new upheavals and disruptions in politics, ’ 
economics, and social relations, in the pattern of life and 
in the way of appreciating things. It’s a vague feeling, 
almost intangible, hard to dissect and harder still to 
justify; it is expressed in a confused way, but is deeply 
felt and enjoys wide currency. 

There are many, very many who go about saying 
that 1974 is probably going to be a watershed year... They 
speak of a transition... They have the impression of 
hovering between a past perhaps already dead...and a 
future whose profits nobody dares predict, but which is 
not expected to resemble that of yesterday, of the era now 
coming to an end.” 


EUROPE 

Already the familiarity of a centuries-old past has dropped from Portu¬ 
gal’s view. And as if it were necessary to prove her government overthrow 
was a mark of the Time-Spirit rather than a simple exchange of ruling groups, 
we have learned it started like a range fire from the publication of a book! 

What this budding revolution will do to the impulse of world unity 
through its barrier-breaking reverberations in Africa, where the Portuguese 
colonial policy formerly gave nourishment to South Africa’s and Rhodesia’s 
famous systems, is obvious. But that is only an early step, for such a pro¬ 
found opening in Portugal’s institutions — a free press, release of all political 
prisoners, freedom of assembly and other reversals — and Portugal being next 
to Spain....well? Then there is the promise of a freer, more integrated, more 
energetic Portugal contributing more fully to the work of European unity. 

France seems to have almost as sharply, if not as radically and spectacu¬ 
larly, cut from its past of nearly twenty monumental Gaullist years. An 
observer may object by saying the Gaullist candidate for the recent Presi¬ 
dential elections was a weak one; but that doesn’t go deep enough: why was 
the best the Gaullists seemed to be able to put forward so weak this time? 
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In the mixed election results in Great Britain (before the government was 
finally formed by Harold Wilson), none of the candidates receiving the voters? 
overwhelming confidence, the absolutely sky-blue proposal was made that all 
three banners merge into one government divested of party affiliations to serve 
the nation! The fact that it was not accepted is trivial compared to the fact 
that it was thought of and voiced publicly by a genuine professional politician. 
One can imagine what progress would be made toward true national unity— 
which is an unavoidable step to world unity — if political figures dissolved 
party politics and party divisions in an aspiration to unitedly provide public 
service. 

Europe is one theater of the new which is riding 1974. But if it is real it 
is in every continent: Asia, Africa, South America, North America, Australia— 
contemplate the root events in these places, see what emerges in your under¬ 
standing. Beside being in every continent, it must be global. 

GLOBAL 

The oil crisis has become infected by it, resulting in attempts to reform 
the whole system of exchange of goods and services — notably in the recent 
meeting of the UN General Assembly spearheaded by The Group of 77 (the 
developing nations). They reached conclusions that have been taboo impossi¬ 
bilities under the long domination of developed countries led by the United 
States. It took an Arab-Israeli war, which in turn took an oil crisis to untaboo 
those impossibilities; things like the decision to 

— have the right to form associations by producer nations 
to deal with the industrially developed countries 

—re-organize the International Monetary Fund, giving equal 
voting rights to all member states 

— regulate and supervise multinational corporations. 

An example of what brought such correctives to something of a con¬ 
sensus in the General Assembly was found in the April 8th edition of the 
Indian Express newspaper. The reporter claims the “price of a barrel of oil at 
cost is $.04 to $.12 (4 to 12 U. S. cents) in Kuwait or Saudi Arabia—a few cents 
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more in some wells-”, but the taxes, royalties and profits of the oil com¬ 

panies bring it up to about $12.00— a thousand times its cost ppce. The 
reporter concludes, “It will be interesting to know the real cost of every 
product which goes into national or international trade”. 

The United States, of course, objected to the direction of these discus¬ 
sions in the General Assembly, and until they and other highly developed 
countries truly collaborate, the real internationalization and essential equali¬ 
zation of trading and trading rights cannot develop. But the subject has 
finally been exposed and accepted by what the United States described as a 
“steamroller” vote (of the majority mainly made up of developing nations)— 
a terrific breakthrough. 

The current of human unity active in this, especially via the curious yet 
real blessing of the oil embargo, is strong and profound and interesting enough 
to be explored more deeply in the next issue of World Union Journal. 

If you have clippings which may be used in this column, please send 
them to me at World Union International. 


Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Pondicherry-2 India 

Ronald Jorgensen 
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REVIEWS 


Umano and The Price of Lasting Peace 

by EDGAR ANSEL MOWER and LILIAN T. MOWER 
Published by The Philosophical Library Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 10016 


The great thinkers of the past and those of the present ages have clearly 
foreseen the problems of our human life, and they have given their concrete 
solutions. This concise book under review is mainly a biography of a 
remarkable man and his associates with whom the authors had personal 
contacts. It contains illumined thoughts of many great seers. Hopes grow 
within our hearts as we go through the pages of this attractive book. 

In the twelfth century what Joachim described as the era of the Holy 
Ghost, and what Jesus called ‘The Kingdom of Heaven upon Earth’ are the 
same as the Golden Age of the Vedic Sages and the Supramental World of 
Sri Aurobindo. 

That golden age is still to come during which the entire earth would 
become a vast monastery and its peoples would live in peace. We are 
advancing towards that bright future by increasing the preponderance of the 
divine elements in us over those of the animal. 

Man is the result of what he thinks about God, and world civilization 
is the constant reverberation of progressive, divine consciousness. With the 
progress of the human soul, the much needed peace among nations is being 
firmly established. 

Man’s mission is not only to enjoy God’s creation, but to change it 
according to His Will. Our ultimate aim is to conquer death, and each human 
generation is more advanced towards that goal than its predecessors. 

Meale’s appeal is also ours: “May the great idea of National Assemblies 
brought together and enlightened by an International Assembly silence the 
vanity of patriotism and give echo to the voice of humanism.” 
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Men are endowed by their Creator with the power to merge materialism 
with an intuitive quality of spirit. Without a spiritual end, life would be an 
accursed game of diseases, killings and pleasures buried within the sprrows of 
life and death. 

Like many others, Umano has felt the pressing need of creating a legal 
state such as will protect all countries and peoples. The present conditions 
must be changed, a better world has to be created. We are heading towards 
a future in which evil will not exist and goodness be spontaneous and 
universal. 

Umano emphatically says that we must live and work for God. The 
work of our present generation is to contribute at least one step toward the 
United States of the World. A world patriotism must come into existence. 

Umano, the little prophet, though discouraged, remained undaunted. 
His “Positive Science of Government” is a specimen of a brilliant creative 
thought. 

Needless to say that our world needs universal men like Umano. 

Sailen Roy 


THE ETERNAL CHRIST 
A Vision and an Experience 

by M. P. John 

New Times Press, 16, Rue de la Compagnie, Pondicherry-605001 India 

127 pages, rupees 5.00 

Originally a modest series of “Sunday talks” in a small town newspaper, 
this material was published in book form after the experiences of readers 
suggested a wider audience was waiting. The forty talks now constitute forty 
short chapters which each conclude immediately after their point is made, 
comprising a lean volume glowing with verbal health. 
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Although the more obvious qualities of this book are admirable->its 
alert and impish wit, its mostly clear-sighted and unhesitant stalking of big- 
game problems, its often unposed and spontaneous frankness, and its certaiq 
expression of insights which carry the chapters through some of the most 
amazing terrain—there is one dimension which is unusually attractive: the 
inner growth of the author recorded before one’s very eyes while moving 
through the pages. Books often begin with exhilarating promise and wind 
down to padded, repetitious material, or proclaim a heady goal in the intro¬ 
duction and bring the reader to a strangely deflated finish. Although Mr. 
John begins well enough I can hardly adjust this man to the one I ended the 
book with. It seems as though the occasion for writing has been a means for 
inner purification, ascent and widening. This phenomenon alone shows what 
the eternal Christ is: an evident and living truth. 

But this book has also been an adventure, for Mr. John is no coward and 
heads directly into central issues and knots that most Christians leave in 
embarrassment or confusion (not knowing what to make of a Jesus Christ 
who would say that). If you are familiar with the withered fig tree episode, for 
example (Saint Matthew 21-17-19), you will instantly know what I mean. I am 
sure the vision that enables him to see through these issues to light behind 
them is a result of his effort to touch the presence of God through the con¬ 
sciousness of Christ. And what he sees rings with the power of spiritual truth. 
Instances are questions like atheism, the relation of communism to religion 
and spirituality, the kind of authority and inspiration The Bible truly has, the 
spry dilemma of the practicality of Jesus’ ethical teachings, the relation between 
spirituality and the material world which especially features politics, the 
famous mystery of what the Holy Spirit is, does and means, the truth of the 
Resurrection in precisely these present times and, in some ways, the most 
significant riddle to many of us, the nature of Manifestation or Avatar or Son 
of God in Jesus Christ and other spiritual giants and the warring claims of 
exclusive truth made by religions across the world. 

This last is what makes M. P. John’s work a solvent for the religious 
impediments to a global unity “realising the truth of the spirit’’. As the man 
of Nazareth toppled the sectarian walls of Judaism, Mr. John exposes the 
barriers around Christianity by using Jesus’ own words to get to the spirit, the 
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consciousness, the eternal Christ behind them. Ironically, these are the very 
words most Christians harnessed over a couple thousand years to construct 
their dogmatic edifices. The difference in vision is telling. In a piece'entitled 
“My Father Is Greater Than I” (based on the gospel of Saint John 14:28) 
he says it. 


“I am only wanting to point out that an Avatar or 
Incarnation or Manifestation, has limitations... No mani¬ 
festation is total ‘My Father is greater than P? Has to be. 
When it is a question of the Infinite being manifested by 
the Finite, what else do you expect? 

In practice...what matters is simply how far ANY 
Manifestation...helps the person to understand Life and 
grow...The defect is in our definition of God, our under¬ 
standing of God. 

Our God has not been big enough for universal 
acceptance. I thank God that our small sectarian god 
stands rejected! ... 

We stand exposed in a world that has outgrown us. 

A world that seeks the God worthy of acceptance. 

One Manifestation of God cannnt be and ought not 
to be put up against any other Manifestation of God.” 

Ronald Jorgensen 
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FOCUS No. 3/74 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 

A prayer, a master act, a king idea 

Can link man's strength to a transcendent Force, 

Then miracle is made the common rule. 

One mighty deed can change the course of things; 

A lonely thought becomes omnipotent. 

* * « 

A few shall see what none yet understands; 

God shall grow up while the wise men talk and sleep; 
For man shall not know the coming till its hour 
And belief shall be not till the work is done. 

* « * 

After we have served this great divided world 
God's bliss and oneness are our inborn right. 

Sri Aurobindo 
SAVITRI 


To our Members and Friends; 

The 15th Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee was held at Pondicherry 
on the 23rd April 1974, commencing with a brief meditation accompanied by Mother's 
music. The Mother's special blessing packets were distributed to the members and invitees 
present. The Chairman, in his introductory address, welcomed the members and informed 
them that Sri Surendra Mohan Ghose was ill and in hospital. On behalf of the meeting he 
wished him a speedy recovery. He then said: 

it is one year since we met here last. Much has happened since then, and before we 
start our deliberations this evening, I would like to give you a rapid survey of things as far 
as they affect the work of World Union. The most important event was the passing of the 
Mother, who was the President of our Union. The inspiration to start the movement and the 
lead that She constantly gave has been responsible for the steady growth of World Union. 
In a sense She has passed but as you know, such figures never pass. Those who establish 
ideas and ideals always live in their ideals and ideas that continue to rule the world. 
Those who come to establish new consciousness, as Mother and Sri Aurobindo did, will 
always live, as they do, in the developing consciousness that all of us are feeling in some way 
or other. However, as a practical result of the event we had to make certain changes in the 
constitution of World Union and we have been treating the post of the President as being 
permanently occupied by the Mother. 
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And we had thereafter, within three or four weeks of that event, the fourth triennial 
World Union Conference, held as scheduled, its deliberations are known to you ail,—-most 
of you have participated, and undoubtedly it has been a further step in our own evolution. 

After the Conference was over, our General Secretary, Ambalaiji, has had a rapid tour of 
New Delhi, Gujarat, Bombay, Poona, from where we have got excellent reports of the work 
he has done and of his lectures and discussions. His work in enrolling more Life Members 
has been galloping and you must have seen in today's Focus that the number has gone 
beyond hundred and forty. We are sure that as the World Union movement progresses, 
more and more members from world over will enrol themselves as Life Members, in this 
connection I would like to introduce to you Mr. Dalai, who has recently joined us and who 
has taken work as Member for Development. He has been corresponding with people all 
over the world and we hope to add substantially to our list of Life Members. 

You will have seen a certain change in the columns of the World Union journal. We 
have departed from the practice of reproducing passages or chapters from the writings of 
others or even of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. We have instead adopted the policy of 
encouraging young writers to think on the basis of these writings and contribute their 
own thinking. We have also started a youth section and since the World Union movement is 
comprehensive and embraces not merely the political but even the social and other aspects 
of life you will be gradually seeing other branches of life touched but with the spirit 
of unity. 

During the last Conference it was suggested to us that we should periodically promote 
holding the camps of workers, enthusiastic young men who could acquaint themselves 
with our way of thinking here and project this vision in other places. We have warmly 
welcomed this idea and hold ourselves in readiness in the Ashram to espouse any such 
project as you friends might propose from time to time. Prof. Ambady Narayanan is here and 
we are awaiting his lead to activise our movement locally. 

Coming to the broader spectrum, in India, everyone knows that fissiparous tendencies 
are on the increase. There is rising inflation and general conditions of insecurity. It is here 
where friends of World Union, workers of the Union, can play a stabilising role by constantly 
harping upon the values of harmony and unity, making themselves centres of constructive 
movements and becoming a force for progress. 

On the sub-continent recent events have justified the hope of Sri Aurobindo that 
whatever the appearances mey be, history would so shape things that, though not in form, 
in substance, they would converge towards re-union. There are strong tendencies for the 
coming together of diverse forces, political and economic, whether it is Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, India, Burma, Ceylon. Even outside South-East Asia, we are seeing a strong 
movement towards unity. The nations, on whatever forum, may be economic, may be social. 
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may be political may be military,—they are coming together, forming asaocUKioiM ancf 
strengthening the movement towards unity. Japan has been re>a68erting itself on the Aslan 
scene. Japan has realised that even at its best it cannot be more than a camp-follower of 
Western nations if it chooses to follow their lead. It has a great role to play In the 
Asian resurgence and we should note that the Japanese statesmen have recently started 
talking in terms of helping the recovery of the broken economies of South-East Asia. 

Over the rest of the world, the oil crisis has emphasised the need for global thinking, 
global providing, global planning as nothing else could. The so called devek^red 
nations have suddenly realised that their roots lie after ell in the developing and 
undeveloped nations. All kinds of nations, developed, developing, undeveloped, rich or 
poor, have to combine together if they are to preserve the civilisation that has been, 
built up after so much labour. 

In other spheres, in the United Nations, except the political where you see a constant 
disintegration, things are rapidly moving towards focussing of all the energies and 
resources on a centre-wise agriculture, industry, economy, education, science; things 
are rapidly moving towards centralisation of one world. The detente between America and 
Russia, however superficial, is a positive factor. 

Friends of World Union; 

At the suggestion made by Sri P. Krishna Raju it was decided to introduce, with 
immediate effect. Life Membership without subscription to journal for Rs. 100/-. Such 
members would be known as "'Friends of World Union" to distinguish them from Life 

Members with subscription to journal. 

\ 

Youth Wings of World Union: 

Sri P. Krishna Raju informed the meeting that there were about 20 youth 
organisations in Bangalore and if a Seminar be held of these groups, it might help in 
knowing what could be done to organise youth wings of World Union. Prof. N. S. Govinda 
Rao said that the two questions most asked regarding the World Union movement by 
youths at all places were: What do they gain? And what activity was expected of them? 
—to which his answer was: They gain everything, progress as well as satisfaction of doing 
service. The meeting was informed of the experiments which were made at Bangalore to 
give lectures at colleges and other institutions, but the attendance was poor, which 
shows that the youths are not interested in lectures only but wanted action. At another 
meeting the attendance was good artd those who attended appeared interested and satisfied, 
but the question is how to establish and continue contacts with young men and how to 
sustain their interest. Sri N. S. Rao confirmed that youth wanted a concrete pro¬ 
gramme and not merely the' enunciation of ideals. Prof. Ambady Narayanan outlined 
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his programme for Pondicherry which he intended to carry out with the help of students 
and youth. Sri Samar Basu said that they had conducted essay competitions on Sri 
Aurobindo’s ideais and they are considering how best to form the youth groups. Prof. 
N. S. Govinda Rao referred to two main aspects, one to take active part in estabiishing a 
wide morai base and to associate with movements concerned with opposition to corruption, 
price rise, infiation, and to face the consequences; another was to attempt to buiid up 
unity at the superconscious ievei in conformity with Sri Aurobindo's teaching, in that event 
unity couid be achieved at the highest Ievei with due impact on others but without undue 
emphasis on activity. However this cannot be realised by everybody and the need for a 
concrete programme to spread the ideal still remains. Sri A. B. Patel summarised that any 
work or activity which improves the standard and quality of any aspect of life and of 
society in general necessarily helps the cause of World Union. 

Quotations on Oneness: 

From the commencement of World Union it was considered necessary to have a 
Treasury of Oneness. At one stage it was thought that a concentration of interest, 
attention and effort upon it was essential. Twice, the World Union announced a prize of 
Rs. 1000/'inviting the compilation of quotations on Oneness selected from ail ages and 
countries but the response was poor and the purpose was not served. Or. R. Nadradja, 
M. A., Ph. D., of Tagore Arts College, who was present in the meeting, and is the Hon. 
Secretary of the World Union Pondicherry Centre, was requested to compile such quotations 
and he very kindly agreed to do his best. All World Union Centres and members and also the 
readers of our journal are requested to send to Dr. R. Nadradja, 14, Nidarajapayer Street, 
Pondicherry-605001, any quotations on Oneness they come across. It is intended to publish 
these quotations in a book form. 

Coordinators of World Union at Regional Level: 

meeting recorded with appreciation the work done by Sri Samar Basu in organising 
new World Union Centres in his area and with his consent he was appointed the Coordi¬ 
nator of World Union for the Eastern Region of India. 

For Attention of Centres: 

The meeting approved the suggestion of Sri P. Krishna Raju that all Centres should 
endeavour their utmost to implement the terms of the Statement adopted by the last World 
Union Conference, The suggestion by Dr. T. Prasannasimha Row that each Centre should 
send to Headquarters an annual report of its activities was also approved. 

During the discussion about the various activities inspired by the Mother and Sri 
Aurobindo, the Chairman observed that one need not necessarily be a disciple of Sri 
Aurobindo and the Mother to join or do World Union work. It is sufficient^that ha believes 
in human unity and world peace on a spiritual foundation. It was not also necessary for 
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World Union to be associated with Sri Aurobindo Society or other similar orgahisations 
in its endeavour to reaiise its aims and ideals. 

Translation of World Union Literature in Other Languages: 

The General Secretary informed the meeting that World Union Internationai had 
neither the manpower nor finance to undertake translations in various languages of the 
world. The best course is for each region to undertake the work of the translation of World 
Union literature in the regional language. Sri Samar Basu gave encouraging news that he 
and his friends proposed to publish a journal in English*Bengali. The meeting welcomed 
this and wished them ail success. 

Formation of Indian National Centre of World Union: 

Prof. N. S. Govinda Rao explained that the World Union movement had grown in 
dimension and it was advisable to enlarge and diversify its activities. It is essential 
that World Union should be known to an ever increasing number of people. India has 
one of the largest populations and if the movement succeeds on a national basis in Indie it 
will have a great impact all over the world. The meeting was informed that Dr. T. Prasanna- 
simha Row had agreed to act as the Secretary of a committee to be formed in Bangalore for 
convening the National Convention there. It was unanimously agreed that such a Conven* 
tion be held at Bangalore, if convenient, during May 1975. 

Publication of Ideal of Human Unity: 

The Uttarpara Centre suggested that Sri Aurobindo's Ideal of Human Unity should be 
published as a separate book. The Chairman commented that the publication of the book as 
it is would not serve the necessary purpose. It would be useful to publish also a summary of 
each chapter with comments. Sri N. S. Rao suggested that Sri M. P. Pandit be requested by 
the meeting to undertake this work as everybody present thought that he was the proper 
person to do it. Inspite of his many commitments, Sri Pandit consented to try and thanked 
the members for their confidence in him. 

Celebration of World Union Day — 20th August 1974: 

The meeting adopted the subject "World Unity Through National Unity" for the 
guidance of the World Union Centres. It is expected that the World Union Centres will either 
hold meetings on that day or preferably hold essay or elocution competition on the subject 
by college or high school students with provision for giving suitable prizes. 

Training of Members in Sri Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga: 

in response to a suggestion made by Sri K. R. Hegde of World Union Sion Centre, the 
Chairman said that people at Pondicherry were ready to offer all possible help and facilities 
If any members wishing to have training in the integral way of life, can come and stay here. 
However, there cannot be a uniform policy in this respect and it should be left to each 
Centre to decide. 
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Work Which Could Be Undertaken By Every Centre: 

On the suggestions put forward by Mr. R. Jorgensen the following decisions were 
made; (a) It is possible and will be useful to take up local projects in any town or area in 
collaboration with local institutions like Lions and Rotary Clubs and even informal groups and 
individuals with a local World Union Centre coordinating in this effort by bringing all 
together. Such projects may cover, among other things, a development of effective food 
distribution, price control, town cleaning, construction of an international park, elimination 
of congestion and other possibilities that occur to each local centre. 

(b) When some eminent persons visit the area or town of any local Centre arrangements can 
be made for their participation and talks, discussions, question-answer session or other 
gatherings to enlarge the awareness of world unity and action necessary for it. 

(c) Arrangement be made for about one week at Pondicherry in October 1974 for those 
already teaching in India and were in contact with World Union directly or indirectly. The 
meeting was informed that Dr. Sitaram Jayaswal, Reader in Education, Lucknow University, 
had agreed to collaborate in organising and conducting the workshop. 

(d) Each World Union Centre may contact writers to present articles written in simple 
language, related to World Union, universal consciousness, concrete local steps and other 
related subjects. 

(e) Collaboration of World Union with Auroviile and Aurovilians be arranged to work on 
suitable common projects. It was agreed that a group for this purpose be organised by 
Mr. Jorgensen who should be a liasion between World Union and Auroviile for this purpose. 

World Service Authority Passport: 

The General Secretary presented a paper on the above subject and its copies were 
circulated to members present. He gave supplementary information and answered questions. 
The text of the paper is: 

The original World Passport was the first official document issued by the World 
Service Authority, technical and documentary service established under the mandate of the 
World Government, declared by Garry Davis, on September 4, 1953, at Ellsworth, Maine. 
Organised provisionally in January, 1954 with offices at 270 Park Avenue, New York, the 
World Service Authority printed the World Passport as its first official document. It was 
originally designed to meet the growing need for a common global identity and travel 
document by travellers and service agencies alike. 

The original World Passport was immediately filed with the Security Division of the 
United Nations, with the U. S. Department of Justice, with the High Commissioner for 
Refugees in Geneva, with all major travel agency Federations and with Gdl^ernments of 
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$eventy'Six countries, many of whom acknowledged its receipt. Ecuador accepted jto 
recognise the Passport on an ad hoc basis. The first honorary World Passport was presented 
to President Eisenhower from the territory of the United Nations, May 30, 1954. Honorary 
World Passports thereafter were presented to Prime Minister Nehru and many others. 

Garry Davis, pro tern. Executive Director of the World Service Authority has travelled 
extensively and exclusively with World Passport No. 00001 which contains the visas of 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, Saudi Arabia along with innumerable frontier police 
stamps. 

Several reasons have been given by the World Service Authority in support of the issue 
of their passport. They have explained how their passport derives its mandate directly from 
Article 13, Section 11 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, it is the only identity 
and travel document which identifies one as a human being and not as a national citizen or 
even more degrading, as a stateless person or refugee. Furthermore, all Member-States of 
the U. N. have pledged to themselve s and to the v yorld to achieve "th e protection of an 

universal respect for the observance of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms." 

Thus, in principle, when every human being to whom accrue all rights, and who recognizes 
his human rights and fundamental freedoms first, all Member-States (and after ail, a 
sovereign-state Is a mere legal fiction perpetuated daily by the acquiesance of its citizens) 
must follow with their recognition, for "States follow hesitantly and at a distance the will of 
their citizens”. 

There is a procedure provided for the issue of a W. S. A. Passport. The headquarters of 
W. S. A. are at 4002 Basel, Switzerland. In October 1972 the World Service Authority 
offered to appoint W orld Union as their Agent for the issue of W. S. A. Passports in 
compliance with instructions sent by them. In reply they were asked to state the names of 
the countries which have consented to treat their Passport valid for travel. Their reply 
contains; 

"In reply to your question about the countries which have recognised the World 
Service Authority Passport for travel, we are pleased to enclose the covering letter which 
accompanied the specimen copy in December 1971 sent to alt national governments. 
You will note our acceptance de facto of their recognition of the Passport without further 
advice based upon their approval of fundamental Human Rights as incorporated in the 
Charter of the United Nations and of course the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Further Visas have been obtained from the following countries: Uos, India . Kenya, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, Yugoslovia, Bulgaria, Italy and Austria. The Upper 
Volta and Kuwait have recognised the Passport by official letter. 

We wish to point out that tbis Passport is unique in that it represents the right of 
freedom to travel as Incorporated in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Article 13, 
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Sec. 11. Thus a first recognition must necessarily come from the human being concerned. 
When sufficient numbers of humans carry a single document, it follows in due course that 
nations, which after all, are nothing more than legal fictions perpetuated daily by qpnditioned 
human beings within a framework of social behaviour institutionalised, must follow or 
collapse. The World Service Authority Passport expresses "the fact of human unity" by its 
very nature, it is thus an eloquent modern day language to witness this dynamic fact and a 
powerful psychological tool for organisations such as yours dedicated to this truth, if indeed 
we who presume to act on the fact of human unity by being human refer in our actions to the 
nineteenth century nation-state for recognition and authority, we deny thereby the very 
premise of our action and our witness. The world will not be saved by such compromise". 

Sri N. S. Rao informed the members that Mr. and Mrs. Garry Davis were known to 
him personally and the influence of World Service Authority is spreading day by day and 
had now a sound standing being accepted by more and more countries and people. The 
General Secretary was instructed to write to World Service Authority that World Union is 
willing to undertake the issue of world passports as their Agents, provided Sri N. S. Rao, a 
Vice Chairman of World Union residing in Bombay is appointed as the Officer (acting on 
behalf of World Union) for the issue of such passports. 

Building Fund: 


The proposal of the General Secretary to collect a fund of Rs. 5,00,000/- in order to 
build World Union offices, a guest house, hall, etc. was unanimously accepted, in this 
connection the General Secretary informed the meeting that during July/August 1974 he 
proposed to visit Kenya, U. K. and other countries and he would take the opportunity to do 
World Union work. At his suggestion the meeting agreed that if there was a donor ready to 
donate Rs. 5,00,000/- or even 75% of this amount, the building could be named after such 
a donor. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee: 

Sri P. Krishna Raju suggested that in view of the extended programme of work to be 
undertaken by World Union as per decisions made today and contained in the statement of 
the last conference, it would be desirable for the Executive Committee to meet twice a year, 
which was accepted unanimously. It was agreed that in 1974 the second meeting should 
be held in October, but from next year the first meeting be convened in February and 
the second in August. 

New World Union Centre: 

World Union Kamarkundu Centre was organised at a meeting held*^at Kamarkundu 
Bharati Sangh School Hall on 28th March, 1974 when Sri Samar Basu, Secretary, World 
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Union Uttarpara Centre, spoke on the aims and objects of the Worfd Union movement and 
discussed the role of the individual intending to take part in it. The meeting also commemo-' 
rated the 60th Anniversary Day of the Mother's first arrival in Pondicherry. Sri Shib Krishna 
Bose was elected as Chairman, Sri Amarendra Nath Beiei as Secretary and Sriman 
Nirapada Das as Treasurer with Sri Basudeb Ghosh and others as members. 

World Union Centres: 

Bangalore World Union Centre arranged a public lecture on 21st March 1974 by Prof. 
B. Kuppuswamy on "Culture and Unity" at the Indian institute of World Culture, Bangalore. 
The General Body Meeting of the Centre was held on 31st March 1974 at the Conference 
Hall, Santosh Theatre, Bangalore. On 14th April 1974, the monthly meeting of the Centre 
was held at the Community Centre High School when the subject for discussion was "The 
Orgy of Violence and the World Union". 

World Union Uttarpara Centre held its 8th monthly meeting on the 6th of April 1974 
at the house of Sri S. K. Gupta, when Sri S. R. Guha presided. The meeting commenced 
after a meditation. Sri Purnendu Ghosh, a young member of Chandernagore Centre, 
expressed his confusion "whether it is at all possible to be individually perfect by practising 
austerities while continuing family life. If not, and if one is to renounce the family life, how 
will one serve the purpose of World Union?" The question was elaborately discussed, and 
and it was decided to hold a seminar on this subject and to invite college students to 
participate. The content of world unity as explained by Sri Rohit Mehta at the World 
Union Conference was also discussed. Sri P. K. Bannerjee spoke on the subject, and it was 
decided to discuss it further in the next monthly meeting. 

The Nineth Monthly Meeting of the Uttarpara Centre was held at 6.00 p.m. 
on 4th May 1974 at the house of Sri Narayan Das Basak. Sri Samar Basu explained in 
detail the content of World Unity as discussed by Sri Rohit Mehta in the last Conference, 
The office bearers of North Calcutta Centre also attended and its Secretary Sri Tripti 
K. Sinha spoke briefly on his experience of attending the Executive Committee meeting 
held on 23rd April 1974 at Pondicherry. The next monthly meeting will be held on 
lat June 1974 when Sri Tarun Mittra and Sri Sankar Nath Nag will speak on "What Kind qf. 
Education Will Promote World Unity". 


A Youth Wing of Uttarpara Centre was formed on 15th April, 1974 by a number 
students of College and Schools. The Centre has decided to hold on 30th May 1974 a 
Seminar on: "Why i love India, antk what I will have to do for her" to celebrate that 
auspicious day, because Sri Aurobindo came to Uttarpara to deliver his famous speech on. 
30th May 1909. Students will be invited to participate in this Seminar. 

’ ‘ f * 

A meeting of the Chandernagore World Union Centre was held on 14th ^ril 1974 at 
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Biplabi Bhavan, when Professor Oevdatta Dey presided. The proceedings of the last meeting 
were read by the Secretary Sri B. N. Bora! and confirmed. Sri Samar Basu, Secretary of 
Uttarpara Centre, spoke on "World Union Movement and the Role of the Individual". 
He referred to the report of the last World Union Conference, specially the lecture of Sri 
Rohit Mehta on the ^'Content of World Unity" and answered questions. 

Bombay World Union Sion and Khar Centres held a joint meeting of World Union 
members in Bombay at Sri Aurobindo Society Hail, Sahakar, Churchgate B Road, Bombay 1, 
on 27th April 1974, at 5.30 p.m. After the Mother's music was played, Sri M. G. Nayak, 
who had attended the meeting of the Executive Committee of World Union held at 
Pondicherry on 23rd April 1974, spoke on the deliberations and decisions of the meeting. 
The members present, who introduced themselves to one another, expressed their keen 
desire to formulate a practical programme of work for Bombay based on the ideals laid down 
at the last World Union Conference. It was decided to appoint committees for the purpose. 
It was also unanimously decided to hold future joint monthly meetings of members in 
Bombay at the Society Hall on the first Saturday of every month at 5.30 p.m. 

The Shillong World Union Centre, at its monthly meeting held on 7-4-1974, 
discussed the effect on its membership on account of the shift of the capital of Assam 
from Shillong to Gauhati, because several members have gone from Shillong to Gauhati, 
on account of the transfer of their offices. The Meeting adopted a resolution requesting 
the members to enrol new members. Anothe r meeting was held on 6th May, 1974. when 
Sri R. N. Barua spoke on "Spiritualism" The meeting concluded with meditation. 

The Butwal World Union Centre held a meeting on the 24th April 1974 when a casette 
was played of Questions and Answers on Sri Aurobindo between Karl Heussenstamm and 
Dr. Haridas Choudhury, both in U. S. A. 

World Union Calcutta Centre (28/1 Mannapara Road, Calcutta 50), whose members 
have participated in the three successive trienniai Conferences of World Union heid in 1967, 
1970 and 1973, have asked us to publish the following general Information: In the two 
conferences of 1967 and 1970 their delegates attended on behalf of Sara Banqala 
^ahltya Mela - Re^sterad Literary Society having affiliation with World Unton, There- 
I a?lerthey Jormed their World Union Cemre * and participated in the Conference, o f 
II 1973 a s^delegat^ of the' Centre. iWWorld UnTon Centre bolds montni y Confere e's 
ffT he first Sunday or ea cITcaiendar m onth_at» d. rh. In each Conference the venue o 
the next Conference is selected on the basis of an invitation from, a member to meet 
at his residence. Besides the usual meditation and study, the organisational matters also 
^ are discussed in each Conference. 

After the receipt of the report of the World Union Conference of December 1973, the 
Calcutta,, Centre discussed specially the staterfient adopted by the Conference in their 
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monthly Conference on 3rd March 1974 held in their Office at 28/1 Mannapara Road, 
Calcutta, 50. In their monthly Conference on Td^gygrm^^at 16/1 Ramchand Mukheriee 
Lane, Calcutta-36, the .y oking Committee oOneMnt re was elected for three ye ars; 
President: ;^ri Purnendu Prasad Bhattacharva : Vice-Presidents:"^ ga'hdhva gRbse, Dr. Nil 
Ratan Karmai^r, Sri phiren Sarkar and Sri ^aUen^ Ganguli; TreasureTr^lCMS^^andra 
Gh atak ; Jt. Secretaries: Sri SanitiFah Ghosh anS^^^fi ^nesh Das. 

World Union North Calcutta Centre organised by "Antaranga" performed cerennonial 
function at Calcutta Vidya Bhavan, 27 B, Aurobindo Sarani (Grey Street), Calcutta-5 on 
7th April 1974, when Mr. Sukumar Dutt, Editor Basudhara (Bengali organ of Sri Aurobindo's 
Action) presided. Sri Baidyanath Mallick, President of Sri Aurobindo Karmadhara. was 
the Chief Guest. The meeting commenced with devotional song by artists of "Antaranga": 
Sm. Anita Bose, Kumari Lina Simha. Sri Rabi Ghose and Sm. Ghose recited Sri 
Ramakrishna's Stotra and Sri Durga’s Stotra. Sri Samar Basu of World Union Uttarpara 
Centre could not attend the meeting, but sent a message which was read at the meeting 
Printed copy of that message along with booklets published by "Antaranga" containing 
pictures of The Mother and words of Sri Aurobindo and The Mother were distributed. Kum: 
Ruma Basak, a Student Member of Uttarpara Centre, spoke on the 15th August,.1947 
Message of Sri Aurobindo. Sri Sukumar Dutta, Sri Baidyanath Mallick and Sri Kumar 
Mukherjee spoke on various aspects of Sri Aurobindo's Action. Sri Tripti Kumar Sinha, the 
Secretary of the Centre read his script on the life and philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. 
Slides on The Mother and Ashram Life and Activities were shown by Sri Kumar 
Mukherjee and Sri Bhojen Dhar. 

The Second Monthly meeting of the North Calcutta Centre was held at the house of 
Dr. P. K. Banerjee, Vice President of Antaranga, at P-21, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta-S, 
when Sri Sukumar Dutta presided. The Meeting commenced with a devotional song by 
Kumari Sharmistha Banerjee and two minutes group concentration. The proceedings, of 
the last meeting of the 17th March, at 18/A, Ramdhone Mitra Lane, was read and signed 
by the President. Sri Tripti Kumar Sinha said in his inaugural speech that the sense of One¬ 
ness will have to be realised by developing awareness that matter is a form of conscious¬ 
ness. While describing the activities of North Calcutta Centre ha said that the centra has 
opened Free Reading Library at their office with books of Sri Aurobindo and on Sri Aurobindo. 
The centre has adopted practical steps to attract new devotees. When he announced 
World Union's Membership, Sri Shakti Kumar Saha became a member and three other 
devotees confirmed that they would be members. About the formation of Youth Wing, 
the centre accepted what was summarised by Sri A. B. Patel at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee on 23rd April which was attended by the three office-bearers of 
North Calcutta Centre: Sri S. Mittra, Sri T. K. Sinha and Sri R. K. Bose. The Secretary also 
announced that every Friday they hold group concentration at their centre from 8 to 
8-15 p. m. and after concentration they exchange ideas about the World Union Move¬ 
ment from different angles. Then Sri Samar Basu, Secretary of World Union, Uttarpara 
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Centre spoke on "Present Crisis and World Union Movement as envisioned by Sri Aurobindo", 
the contents of which deeply moved the meeting whibh was well attended. Kumari 
Krishna Sinha, a poet and member of Antaranga, attracted the attention of the meeting 
by her intuitive script on Evolution. Sri Kumar Mukherjee narrated an interesting story 
on Self realisation. Sri Sukumar Dutta read from the writings of Jhe Revered Mother. 
He eulogized the activities of the centre. Before the termination of the meeting Kumari 
Mithua Banerjee sang a devotioual song and Sri Robi Ghose sang "Gurudeva Bandana". 
Sri Biswanath Dutta announced of "Ananga Mohan—Harlsava" of 18 W. C. Banerjee 
Street, Calcutta-6 that "Antaranga" has arranged at that place a programme of speeches 
and slide show on "The Revered Mother and Ashram Life". 

Towards a New World Order: 

A book containing papers on the developing future of humanity, talks on current 
affairs and notes and comments by A. B. Patel, the General Secretary and Treasurer of 
World Union, is under print. The title of the book is “Towards a New World Order" and it 
has been introduced by Sri M. P. Pandit, the Chairman of World Union, as a helpful reader 
on the theme of World Unity. The price of the book is Rs. 12/- but World Union Centres 
and Members and also libraries will be supplied at RslO/- per copy. Ail profits from the 
book will go to World Union. 

Tour by A. B. Patel 

A. B. Patel, the General Secretary and Treasurer of World Union, wilt leave India for 
Kenya on 26th June 1974, and reach United Kingdom on 8th July. For the first thirteen days 
of August he will visit some places in Europe, particularly Paris, Brussels, Hague, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Zurich and Geneva. He will leave for USA on 16th August and will visit New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco. After a stay in U.S.A. for about 
four weeks he will return to Madras via Japan where he will visit Tokyo and Osaka. He 
hopes to reach Madras on 21st September. During his tour he wishes to acquaint people 
with the aims and ideals of World Union and to enlist support for it. All members of World 
Union, who have friends in those places, are requested to write to their friends to assist 
A. B. Patel in furthering the cause of World Union. 

Organisations Working for World Unity or Peace: 

In former issues of World Union Focus we have published information about 16 
organisations serving the cause of human unity. We give particulars of one more organisation: 
international Peace Research Association (IPRA): 

Peace Research as a movement commenced towards the end of the ^1960's and has 
been seen as an alternative or supplement to the non-scientific approach of pacifist peace 
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movements. There are some whose interests are best served by ongoing violent 4K>nflict, not 
necesserily to win but to keep it going, provided it does not escalate to threaten thermelves. 
Though many share the value of peace It is frequently conceived as peace on their conditions. 
For peace researchers, there is no other answer to this than to demand peace on conditions 
equally favourable to all, i.e. where the global order as weii as domestic order of nations 
allow for equal self-realisation of all in the economic, social, cultural and political fields. 

Peace Research had its first manifestations in the United Stetes and the United 
Kingdom, then expanding to Scandinavia and now blossoming in a number .of European 
countries, and with a quickly growing interest also in Socialist Countries and in a number 
of Asian countries. 

The origin of the international Peace Research Association goes back to a conference, 
convened on the invitation of the “Quaker International Conferences and Seminars, Geneva" 
in Ciarens, Switzerland, in August 1963. It was decided at that Conference to hold 
international “Conferences on research on international Peace and Security" organised by a 
Continuing Committee. This Continuing Committee convened a Conference in London, 
December 1964. At that Conference steps were taken to broaden the original concepts 
of holding only research conferences. It was decided to form a professional international 
association of scholars. Institutes and associations devoted to peace research. An Executive 
Committee was then established. 

The Executive Board of Unesco, at its 73rd session (September 1966), admitted 
IPRA as an international non-governmental organisation in the category of information 
and Consultative Relations. 

PURPOSE 

To advance interdisciplinary research into the conditions of peace and the causes 
of war. To this end IPRA shall undertake measures of international collaboration designed 
to assist in the advancement of peace research, and in particular; 

To promote national and international studies and teaching related to the pursuit 
of international peace. 

To facilitate contacts between scholars throughout the world. 

To encourage the international dissemination of research results and of information 
on significant developments of peace research. 

ACTIVITIES 

Every second year, general conferences on peace research are held. Five i^ve been 
held so far: Groningen, Neth'eriands 1966; Taliberg, Sweden 1967; Karlovy Vary, 
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Czechoslovakia 1969; Bled, Yugoslavia 1973; Varanasi, India 1974. The proceedings of 
these conferences are published in the I PR A series studies in Peace Research. 

Special conferences and syrnposia are organized at irregular intervals. I PR A* organizes 
a summer-school on "Resources, Conflict and Peace" in Vasterhaninge (Sweden, near 
Stockholm) August 1-21, 1974. 

An Education Committee has been set up to develop the role of IPRA in the field 
of peace education. 

MEMBERSHIP 

IPRA has three classes of members: 

Individual scholars engaged in peace research. Membership fee Swiss Fr. 25.00 
(or equivalent) 

Research Institutes. Membership fee Swiss Fr. 75.00 (or equivalent) 

Scientific Associations. Membership fee to be settled in each case. 

Membership gives the right to receive, free of charge, the IPRA News letter and to 
take part in IPRA conferences and symposia, as well as selecting the officers of IPRA. 

The address: International Peace Research Association 
P. 0. Box 5052, Oslo-4, Norway. 

Good News For Your Attention: 

National Convention of World Union Centres of India 

The Bangalore World Union Centre has constituted the National Convention Committee 
for the purpose of making all arrangements for the holding of the National Convention 
of World Union Centres of India next year. The theme of the Convention is: "WORLD 
UNION-AIM-HUMAN UNITY AIDS NATIONAL INTEGRATION BEST". Dr.T. Prasannasinha 
Row has been appointed as the Convener of the Committee and he has already commenced 
his work; 


TEACHERS' TEACHING WORKSHOP 
BASED ON SRI AUROBINDO'S AND THE MOTHER'S APPROACH 
Organised by WORLD UNION INTERNATIONAL Pondicherry 

^ri Aurobindo, in his message of August 15, 1947, revealed the tasks India has beSn 
entrusted by the Divine. One of these tasks is to bring about world unity. As woiid unity 
is intimately dependent on education, dedicated teachers are offered an orientation and 
training workshop to help them assist their students to 
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contact thaif soul and organise their 
educational development around it 
become aware of the group consciousness 
and hidden unity of their school class 
become aware of the underlying unity 
of their nation and the world. 

The methods used in the workshop will be: 

Socratic questioning role play discussion 

group exercises in physical movement, meditation, and music 
short lectures concentrated reading 

observation of and participation in educational experiments. 

Dr. Sitaram Jayaswai and Ronald Jorgensen 

Reader in Education (educational consultant 

Lucknow University formerly. New York City) 

Sri Aurobindo Ashram 

will be the leaders 
of the workshop. 

Those interested must be teaching elementary or secondary classes and have a good 
knowledge of English. They should be graduates in Arts or Science and be 30 years of age 
or below. 

The workshop will run for a period of one week; 24-30 October, 1974. Although all 
participants will have to meet their own travel expenses to and from Pondicherry, their room 
and board expenses during the workshop will be sustained by World Union. 

Those who wish to participate may write within 30 days to 

Ronald Jorgensen 
Teachers' Teaching Workshop 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Pondicherry 605002 

NEW LIFE MEMBERS 

142. Miss Sue Thompson, 71, Del Vista Court, 

Pleasant Hill, 

California 94523 
U. S.A. 
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143. Sri Susanto Mittra, 

144. Sri Tripti Kumar Sinha, 

145. Sri Radha Kishore Bose, 

146. Miss Christine Schiipf 

147. Mr Saleem Fazeibhoy 

148. Mr. A. S. Dalai, Ph. D., 

149. Mr. Nani Ardeshir Palkhivala 

1 SO. Mr. Frank C. Becker 

WORLD UNION 
PONDICHERRY-605002 


18/A, Ramdhone Mitra Lane, 
Calcutta-700004 

8, Becharam Chatterjee Lane, 
Calcutta-700005 

43/2, Masjeed Bari Street, 
Calcutta-700006 

Stindstr. 3 il, 

1 Berlin 41 -Steglitz, 

West Germany 

'AZAD' 95E, Corner Park, 
Bhulabhai Desai Road, 
Bombay-400036 

6712 Shasta Way, 

Klamath Fails, 

Oregon 97601. U. S. A. 

Commonwealth, 

181, Backbay Reclamation, 
Bombay 400050 
Maharashtra. 

Box 229 

MANDURAH • W. Australia 
6210. 

General Secretary 
31-5-74 
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Our Readers Write: 


Re: WORLD UNION Vol. XIV, No. 1 January-February 1974; some impressions. 
Beloved Friends in WORLD UNION; 

I feel deeply grateful for this so instructive issue. Though I received it only 
now, several months after the conference. When reading it I felt to be in your 
midst, enthusiastically enjoying its Essence of profound Wisdom, individual 
Intelligence, riches of thoughts and points of view, sound experiences — which 
you are allowed to express freely, unlimitedly, in a universal way... 

Editorial 

"The Mother's emphasis on incessant practice in daily life of the knowledge 
perceived by the mind and soul has given a new turn to the higher life of 
mankind." Really: "a new turn"? Such emphasis is as old as are the Laws 
of Evolution. 

WORLD UNION Conference 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan's Inaugural Address: From a very intelligent, 
experienced, very well informed, sober, practical World-citizen. Real delight to 
read it. 

Shri Chhedi Lai's Presidential Address: "The goal is to manifest the 
divine within by controlling nature, external and internal." "Do this either by 
work, or worship, or psychic control, or philosophy, by one or more, or all of 
these —and be free." "This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, or dogmas, 
or rituals or books, or temples, or forms are but secondary details.", 

"So we have to begin with the individual and educate him in the 
democratic values of self-abnegation, tolerance, fellowship and service." Except 
to some few obligatory notes an "ALL RIGHT" Presidential Address. 


Continued at the end of this Journal 



EDITORIAL 


RETROGRADE 


In a world that is rapidly moving towards a growing sense of global 
setting for the solution of the many problems that face the peoples of all 
continents, the recent move of certain 'Muslim nations' to constitute themselves 
into a separate block regardless of factors of history and geography, is something 
reactionary. The proceedings of their deliberations bode ill for harmony among 
nations. The members of the block are not merely concerned with helping 
each other economically. They are casting their eyes on Muslim populations 
in other countries and presume to be guardians of their welfare. These minorities 
are encouraged to look upon themselves as people who owe their religious 
and cultural allegiance to an Islamic body outside their respective countries. 
This amounts to stirring up trouble in non-Muslim nations and in fact things 
have happened that way in the Philippines, it is rightly asked where is the 
end if nations of other religious persuasions follow suit. If, for instance, the 
'Christian nations' were to look upon themselves as the custodians of the 
welfare of Christian minorities in other countries and the Buddhist countries 
do likewise, an era of religious feuds will again start and split the community 
of nations religion-wise. We do hope statesmen of the Islamic nations will see 
the danger and refuse to play into the hands of interested parties who have 
private grudges of their own to score. Besides, it is against the Time-Spirit 
to introduce religion into political movements. 


INFLATION AND ITS LESSONS 


A friend who has just returned from a tour of many countries abroad, 
made a telling observation: each country is exporting inflation. Apart from 
the fact that this has provided an argument for the bungling politicians in every 
country, this world-wide phenomenon of inflation has demonstrated how 
closely knit the world-economy has become during the past few decades. 



Regional economic blocs have tended to be unreal and they have been unable 
to shut out winds of change from other parts of the world. Economists of the 
leading countries have come to recognise that planning of production, distribution 
and consumption has got to be done on a global basis. One more brick in the 
rising edifice of world union. 


PRIESTS AND CELIBACY 


The recent death of a Cardinal at the age of 69 in the house of a 
stripteaser of 24 in France has caused much embarrassment to the clergy. 
The irony of the situation is heightened by the fact that the gentleman of the 
holy order was a vociferous champion of the section for enforcing celibacy in the 
current controversy in the Catholic Church on the subject of allowing priests to 
marry. Leaving aside the element of hypocrisy made public by the incident, 
it is time that the question is squarely met. That celibacy is a must in advanced 
stages of spiritual effort is recognised on all hands. But it must also be recognised 
that the bulk of the clergy is still in a preparatory stage in inner life and very 
much subject to the normal pulls of lower nature. It looks more practicable 
to allow marital life up to a certain age and thereafter insist upon celibacy. 
After all celibacy is a matter that is best left to individual sincerity and after a 
certain maturity is reached, observance of celibacy would not be difficult. 
Secondly, the higher ranks of the clergy must be reserved for celibates so that 
these responsible positions are occupied only by those who have qualified 
for them. 
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WORLD UNION CONSCIOUSNESS—VIH 


T, Govindarajan 


(Fn the seventh article of this series, a suggestion was 
made that a u. n. o. Radio may broadcast a series 
of talks on “science in the service of man”. The 
great contradiction in scientific research, inherent in 
the use of science for “disservice to man” on a 
monstrous scale, may be spotlighted. War and 
wanton killing and maiming of men are in tragic 
contrast with the growth of medical science and the 
conquest of diseases. This patent contradiction must 
be laid bare through the u. n. o. broadcasting service. 

The u. n. o. can organise a series of dialogues, skits 
and dramatic pieces on an imagined “One Year of Arms 
Holiday” and conjure up a picture of this “One Year”— 
in terms of human welfare on the positive side and the 
avoidability of human suffering on the negative side.) 

Two other topics of vital importance on which world public opinion 
has to be intensively educated through the Radio are (1) Disarmament and 
(2) the need for a World-Government. The interrelation between the two is 
too evident to be over-stressed. 

Disarmament t 

If we look at the world-picture today, the prospects of any worthwhile 
disarmament overtaking the world appear gloomier than ever before 
in the history of the world. One can express the feeling that the 
prospects are very chilling indeed. The super-powers are in the midst of a 
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mad race for armaments’ tests. (France has made atmospheric nuclear 
tests now). Even with what we get as open news, the clouds that these tests 
raise (both literally and metaphorically) threaten to engulf the world in an 
everlasting night for the human race. But we are reckoning without all the 
facts. For, what is made known to the world, is just a tiny fraction of what 
goes on underground and in secret. Gigantic arms parades, mainly dedicated 
to propaganda, are intended to be impressive. They are intended to warn the 
smaller nations (and murmuring satellites), “Beware! Behave! you are seeing 
our arsenals only through the peep-holes; what is hidden from your view is 
a thousand times mightier and more mysterious than what is exposed to your 
view!” 


With this background, impartial reader, what do you think are the 
prospects of disarmament? Is it too much undeserved criticism to say that 
all talk of disarmament today is shameless and unabashed hypocrisy and 
cant? Is not all the time, money and human energy (of the diplomats) spent 
on this cruel exercise so much waste? Is not all this an “ironic” deceit on 
a universal scale? 

Individual hypocrisy in personal life and dealings is so contemptible, 
that no self-respecting person, be he ever so low in the social or the 
economic scale, would wish that his image should be tarnished by being 
branded, even on the sly, as a hypocrite. But in political life, hypocrisy has 
its parading splendour in diplomacy. The seasoned diplomat, to be very 
frank, is a consummate hypocrite. The more successful he is as a diplomat, 
the more subtle is his hypocrisy. For all the world, in his personal 
life his codes of ethics and social conduct may place him in the proximity of 
a saint. But as a diplomat, this personality is dimmed (if not obliterated) 
and he releases a new second personality — the representative of what he is 
tutored and convinced to be in the larger interests of his own nation and 
people, in given contexts. The old diplomacy is to be destroyed and a new one 
has to be born. 

When the modern diplomat sponsors disarmament and seriously puts 
forward specific proposals, his second personality begins to function. His 
second personality is but the symbol and essence of his national ego, covered 
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by a thin veneer of disinterestedness and concern for the future of the human 
race. That is the spectacle in the disarmament conferences and arms limitation 
conferences. 

All well-informed intellectuals are pretty well aware that no Great 
Power is sincere about disarmament; the smaller powers take the cue 
from the Great Powers, for reasons of respectability or for reasons of 
dire necessity best known to them. So all talk of “Disarmament” is mere 
“Words, words, words”—mere verbiage involving high-sounding ideals, 
paraphrasing ad nauseam those ideals in diplomatic language and spelling 
them out in public for the edification and unquestioning consumption of the 
gullible majority. 

The heavy price for this organised deceit is often paid for in blood and 
tears by the innocents. Should not an end be put to this sickening state of 
affairs? Who else can do this but an independent U. N. O.? This exposure 
would, of course, involve causing offence to the Great Powers and the small 
powers alike, but in the name of truth, a frank exposure is an imperative duty 
cast upon the U. N. O. broadcasting system. (The writer is fully aware that the 
present structure of the U. N. O. would not easily permit the organisation to 
embark upon a programme such as the one envisaged above. But someone 
has to do this, and where else can a war-spattered world turn than to the 
U. N. 0.7) 

The story of disarmament is a sordid story. The people of the world 
must know this story, one day or other, and then alone could any real, honest 
effort be made in the furtherance of our ideal of a New World Order leading 
in its turn to a World Union Consciousness. Enlightened public opinion 
everywhere must be continually exerting pressure upon all democratic 
governments to make an honest approach to disarmament. The task is, 
certainly, bristling with difficulties, especially in countries which do not 
have any democratic form of government. 

A major hurdle will be this: there are far too many irritants in 
international relations that, at the least provocation, real or imagined, 
the war-cry of “The Nation is in danger” can be raised at any time 
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(irresponsibly very often). The National Ego is so sensitive that it can be very 
quickly aroused to furious activity. Disarmament becomes, then, an anti¬ 
national and unpatriotic idea and any talk of disarmament or any inclination 
to the idea will be branded as chimerical. The pursuit of disarmament receives 
serious setbacks. The hysterical cry becomes, “More and more armaments, 
at any price from anywhere”. The peace-cry depending on disarmament 
becomes inaudible in the din of the battle-sounds. 

But the idea of disarmament has always to be kept before the world’s 
people. This task has to be undertaken by someone and at least a still small 
voice must continue to be heard, whatever bustle and din continue to fill the 
atmosphere. The U.N.O. broadcasting system has to be that still small voice 
inviting the attention of the world to the imperative need for disarmament. 
The member governments, whatever their predilections, have to lend their 
moral support to this work of the U.N.O. broadcasting system. 

As a first step to prepare the people of the world to respond energetically 
to the idea of disarmament, the story of disarmament, right from the time of 
the establishment of the League of Nations to the present day, has to be 
objectively serialised by qualified experts under the auspices of the U.N.O. 
and broadcast to the people in some of the more prominent languages. All 
the nation-states who are members of the U.N.O. should be made to feel 
the obligation to translate these serialised talks and give them to their 
peoples, without any censorship. 

The documentation and the subsequent narrative, as prepared by the 
experts, should be available for use later in institutions of learning. The 
process of documentation and the continuation of the narrative will have to 
be kept going as a continuous process under the auspices of the U.N.O. 
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FUTILITY OF WAR —THE STRONGEST CASE FOR DISARMAMENT 


The most powerful case for disarmament is made when the futility of 
war is brought home to the gaze of man. So this subject of “Futility of 
War” studied historically and from different viewpoints in great depth will 
provide an enormous fund of material to feed the broadcasting section of the 
U.N.O. The case for disarmament, made on any other grounds—for example, 
the misdirection of natural resources and human energies in the direction of 
warfare etc. — will be only less convincing. That armaments are piled up 
only for possible defensive wars — almost always earmarked for purposes of 
defence when the fiendish enemy fires the first treacherous shot—is the stock 
argument of all nations who are continually expanding their arsenals, both in 
better quality of arms and in greater quantities. The aggressor is across the 
border; he is untrustworthy; he will act with speed against us in our most 
unguarded moments; he will take away all we have, including our civilised 
ways of life which we have built up over the past decades (if not centuries); 
we will lose not merely our physical freedom but also the more precious 
freedom of the mind and the spirit. In such terms, people all over the world 
are kept in a state of semi-permanent conviction that we must be prepared 
for war if we want peace, freedom and happiness. This is the state of tension 
on the high-stilts of which most nations of the world are continually being 
persuaded to live and have their being. It was a very expressive phrase, 
“Brinkmanship” that was most appropriately used years ago by a prominent 
politician in power. 

The indulgence of the reader is requested for a small digression, not 
very inapt, to illustrate this position. The following is a series of excerpts 
from an article contributed to the “Indian Express” on the political and 
military posture of the U.S.A.: 

“This year’s (1973-74) posture statement by the Defence Secretary, 
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James R. Schlesinger, is remarkable for three things. First, the concern 
bordering on fear over the growing numbers, sophistication and accuracy of 
the destructive power of Soviet weaponry; secondly the determinatiofi of the 
United States to match them at a minimum and to overtake them, if possible; 
and thirdly, the shift in the doctrine of waging nuclear war. 

“He says, ‘We must continue to build our peace structure on the hard 
facts of the international environment rather than on the gossamer hopes of 
the imminent perfectibility of mankind.’ 

“The real source of the Pentagon’s worry is that by the end of 
this decade the Soviet Union will have 7,000 land-based long-range nuclear 
warheads averaging about one megaton apiece, while the U.S.A. — if no 
corrective action is taken — will have no more than 3,000 nuclear warheads 
averaging about 170 kilotons apiece. 

“When the Russians have 7,000 one-to-two megaton warheads in their 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missile Force alone, they would then possess a 
major one-sided counterforce capability, unless the United States also 
develops a similar capability.” 

The excerpts quoted above are very clearly telling the story of 
re-armament in the midst of many, many conferences for detente, 
disarmament, arms limitations and similar vocal expressions of the variety of 
copy-book maxims. The correspondent’s concluding comment will clinch the 
issue forcefully, and so it is quoted in full: “But one thing is clear. If the 
Super-Powers are not going to disarm by mutual agreement — the rest of the 
the world can have very little influence on their actions — the world is going 
to be a more dangerous place to live in.” 

Here our digression ends. And it ends on a severe note of warning to 
the world, that is, the world is a very dangerous place to live in. 

We do not have the countering statement of Schlesinger’s counterpart 
in Russia. We may not have it. That is the difference between the two-party 
democracy of the U. S. A. and the one-party democracy of the U. S. S. R. But 
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we know where we stand —in the midst of preparations for wars to establish 
peace and goodwill on the Earth. This is the brinkmanship diplomacy, on the 
edge of which humanity is “permanently” poised in a state of uneasy peace. 

Now to resume. Granted that armaments are piled up for self-defence, 
granted that war breaks out, the question of all questions is, “Whither does 
this war lead humanity, the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R.?” To total annihilation 
of the Earth as a habitat for Man? If so, we have nothing to worry about. 
The issue is once and forever settled. But very probably, other alternatives 
will and do arise. Would it lead to a total victory for one side and a total 
defeat for the other? Would it lead to a greater prosperity for the victor and 
to the total enslavement and economic collapse of the defeated? 

The real answers to these questions, in the light of the real experiences 
of all previous wars, declare more or less that every war was, after all, 
futile and could have been avoided. The problems of peace in the aftermath 
of every war offered a stubborn resistance to solution for the victor as well 
as the vanquished; in fact, there were no questions during the juggernaut 
movement of a war — it was resistance, fighting, suffering heroically borne, and 
death to some or many. For when the war-machine is set in motion, and the 
national or racial ego of the combatants is raised to an hysterical pitch of 
feverish action mothered in hatred, the machine rolls on like a giant 
bulldozer. Destruction, more destruction, glory, more glory! In modern 
war, peace comes through exhaustion for both sides and/or popular 
fear of total annihilation — that is, a total slump in morale. Does not 
all this mean a costly and tragic exercise in futility? 

Historically, the Indian Prince Asoka is reputed to have been the first 
ruler, who, after his Kalinga victory, passed through an intense, agonising 
experience and discovered the total futility of war. This poignant experience 
had such a transmuting effect on Asoka that he declared himself the enemy of 
all war. The story of Asoka, in its proper setting, can be the first in a 
serial about the “Futility of War”. 

The point to be driven home to the minds of men by intelligent 
propaganda is that war solves no problem. It brings in more problems 
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after the war is over — feelings of humiliation and revenge, the psychology 
of “lying low” for the next pounce etc. Wars, in the past as much as modern 
wars, have this common thread running through their complicated structure. 
This kind of thread has to be isolated and brought to view. 


"It is difficult at present to forsee the consent of the nations of the world 
to their own total disarmament. For so long as strong national egoisms of 
any kind remained and along with them mutual mistrust, the nations would 
not sacrifice their possession of an armed force on which they could rely for 
self-defence if their interests or at least those that they considered essential 
to their prosperity and their existence, came to be threatened. Any distrust of 
the assured impartiality of the international government would operate in the 
same direction. Yet such a disarmament would be essential to the assured 
cessation of war — in the absence of some great and radical psychological 
and moral change. If national armies exist, the possibility, even the certainty 
of war will exist along with them. However small they might be made in 
times of peace, and international authority, even with a military force of its 
own behind it, would be in a position of the feudal king never quite sure of 
his effective control over his vassals. The international authority must hold 
under its command the sole trained military force in the world for the 
policing of the nations and also—otherwise the monopoly would be ineffec¬ 
tive—the sole disposal of the means of manufacturing arms and implements 
of war. National and private munition factories and arms factories must 
disappear. National armies must become like the old baronial armies a 
memory of past and dead ages." 

-Sri Aurobindo 

The Ideal of Human Unity 
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POLICY EMBARGOS AND FLIGHTS OF CAPITAL AS 
GENERATORS OF INTERNATIONAL TENSION 


Henry Winthrop, Ph.D. 


1. Will the Reciprocal Embargo Become an Instrument of 
Conflict Resolution 

The policy of ihe oil-rich Arab countries, in 1973, to exploit the oil 
needs of technologically advanced, Western countries and Japan, in order to 
obtain support for Arab demands with respect to Israel, may be the opening 
gun in the structuring of a new type of international relationship, namely, 
“commodity blackmail.” At first glance this type of operation may seem to 
be an ordinary embargo, and embargos have been applied before when 
international tension has arisen, as with the U.S. policy towards the import 
of sugar from Cuba, or in various types of trade wars in the past. In the 
typical embargo, the country against whom it is imposed can usually find 
another buyer, as Cuba did when Russia agreed to absorb most of Cuba’s 
sugar crop. Or, if the embargo is being practised in a trade war, the nations 
involved can impose reciprocal embargos against one another or find a 
substitute for some raw material that is no longer obtainable. But the Arab 
oil embargo is in a different category since oil is the lifeblood of advanced 
European economies and of the Japanese economy. If protracted, such an 
embargo could send some European economies into a depression and come 
pretty near to destroying the viability of the Japanese economy. The latter, 
after all, obtains almost all of its oil from the Middle East. Even a country 
that is almost self-sufficient in oil, such as the U.S., is being pushed closer 
to a recession by the cut-off of the 6-8 percent of its oil supply that was 
imported from the Arab Middle East. 

In international trade most countries are dependent on many other 
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essential materials besides oil. A whole range of essential resources is 
indispensable to the industrially advanced nations of the world. The oil- 
producing Arab countries were successful in forcing nations that were 
neutral towards Israel to adopt a policy supporting Arab demands that Israel 
return the lands it has occupied. This occupation took place, of course, as a 
result of conquest and Israel’s desire to increase her security in the face of 
hostile Arab neighbors. In addition, the Arab oil embargo has forced the 
hand of countries lik6 France, that kept a low but unfriendly profile towards 
Israel, so that France had to announce overtly a pro-Arab and anti-Israeli 
posture. Will successful embargos of this sort prove to be a prelude to a new 
international practice of “coerced policy,” by threatening to withhold vital 
raw materials or actually withholding them, should this prove necessary? As 
Xeno put it, what can be done once may be repeated. Will such bull-in-the- 
china-shop policies, red in tooth and claw, in an economic sense, now 
become frequent in international relations? Will such simplistic policies begin 
to be adopted, doubly so, as a result of resource scarcities facing many 
countries and of food shortages in the agricultural countries of the world 
that are also underdeveloped countries and technologically backward ones? 
No matter how advanced an industrialized country may be, it can easily be 
sent into an economic tailspin if its economy is almost wholly dependent on 
the outside world for an industrially essential commodity. Japan, for instance, 
depends on imports for about 99 percent of its oil. 

At one point in 1973 some prominent U.S. figures threatened the Arab 
countries that were withholding oil with a reverse embargo on essential goods, 
such as capital equipment for oil operations, automobiles, building materials 
and some types of food exports. This threat of retaliation backfired because 
the Arab countries can obtain almost all their needed imports from Europe, 
Japan and elsewhere. But this need not always be the case. In the future a 
contingency may arise in which a coalition of countries that are the only 
producers of a raw material or a finished product needed by country A, may 
unite to deprive country A of that material. This may happen if country B, 
a member of the coalition is the victim of a prior embargo of an essential 
import from country A, and the coalition operates on a temporary policy of 
“All for one and one for all.” This can surely happen if all members 
of the coalition have been simultaneously deprived of the same essential 
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raw material, for political and ideological reasons or simply for trade 
reasons. 

The question that arises in a world that recognizes that there are now 
many material shortages of every kind, is this: will the principle of mutual 
embargos become a recognized method of conflict resolution? Will it always 
reduce international tensions or will it sometimes exacerbate them. The 
seriousness of this question was reinforced for us in 1973 when, on December 
llth of that year, Venezuela borrowed a leaf from the behavior of the oil-rich 
Arab countries. On that day an announcement was made in Caracas that 
Venezuela — which has been a big supplier of oil to the U.S. —had threatened 
to curtail oil shipments to the U.S. until certain economic and trade demands 
were met. Specifically, Carlos Andres Perez, who had just won election to the 
Presidency of Venezuela, stated that he would use Venezuela’s oil as a 
weapon to force better economic terms from the U.S. and other indus¬ 
trialized countries. Venezuela supplies the U.S. with two million barrels of 
oil daily. Perez explained that his forthcoming policy was not to be an 
embargo. 


“Our oil policy will be a great instrument to break down trade 
barriers — it will be a Latin American weapon against the totalitarian 
trade policies of the industrialized nations against the developing 
countries,” he said. 

“Venezuela will fight to have good relations with all countries in 
the world, above all with the United States,” he added. “Whether we 
like it or not, the United States is the main customer for our oil.”’ 

But the important point in this connection is this: the U. S. may 
someday respond to this international arm-twisting by a similar withholding 
of goods and raw materials vitally needed by Venezuela. Then, in effect, 


1 “New Venezuela Leader To Use Oil As Weapon.” The Tampa Tribune. December 12, 
1973. During the same week American TV provided the nation with an extended 
documentary on Venezuela’s new policy. 
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we have a bilateral embargo, whether or not we call it by its right name. And, 
of course, we have the international tension to which a situation of this sort 
gives rise. Essentially, what a unilateral embargo (Arab withholding of oil) 
and a bilateral embargo (U. S. threat to respond in kind to the Arab 
withholding of oil shipments to the U. S.) does is to try to impose one 
nation’s or one region’s foreign policies on another nation or region through 
economic pressures, or to effect some explicit change in the foreign policy of 
nations subject to embargo. The announcement by Perez indicates that he is 
willing to lead Venezuela down the same road that Faisal has led Saudi 
Arabia. 

It is too early to state that a type of Social Darwinism is arising in the 
relationships between nations threatening to become commonplace in a 
world now faced by raw material shortages of many kinds. And yet we must 
face up to the fact that this is a real possibility. It is in line with an 
analogous outlook that has been recommended by the Paddocks ,2 in 
connection with the question of which hungry nations should receive succor 
in the form of food shipments at a time when there is not enough food to 
meet demands from all those nations currently facing the threat of famine. 
The outlook to which I am referring is what is known as the “Triage Plan” — 
a policy that has been recommended by the Paddocks. “Triage” is a term used 
in military medicine and military decisions that have to be made in combat 
areas or in rear hospital areas, in wartime. When wounded are brought to a 
battlefield hospital and there are not enough doctors available to deal with all 
casualties, the wounded are divided into three categories, with respect to the 
possibility of medical attention. These three categories are the following: 

“(1) Those so seriously wounded they cannot survive regardless 
of the treatment given them; call these the ‘can’t-be-saved.* 

“(2) Those who can survive without treatment regardless of the 
pain they may be suffering; call these the ‘walking wounded.’ 


2 William & Paul Paddock. Famine 1975! America’s Decision: Who Will Survive? 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1967. 276 pp. 
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“(3) Those who can be saved by immediate medical care.” (p. 206) 


The Paddocks have suggested that hungry nations should likewise be 
divided into three categories, on an analogy with the triage plan in military 
medicine. The Paddocks take this view because there is not sufficient food 
to meet the needs of starving nations, even if all nations achieving a food 
surplus should wish to ship that surplus to hungry masses abroad. The 
triage for food, recommended by the Paddocks, is described as follows: 

“(I) Nations in which the population growth trend has already 
passed the agricultural potential. This combined with inadequate leader¬ 
ship and other divisive factors make catastrophic disasters inevitable. 
These nations form the ‘can’t-be-saved’ group. To send food to them 
is to throw sand in the ocean. 

“(2) Nations which have the necessary agricultural resources and/ 
or foreign exchange for the purchase of food from abroad and which 
therefore will be able to cope with their population growth. They will 
be only moderately affected by the shortage of food aid in order to 
survive. 

“(3) Nations in which the imbalance between food and population 
is great but the degree of the imbalance is manageable. Rather, it is 
manageable in the sense that it can give enough time to allow the local 
officials to initiate effective birth control practices and to carry forward 
agricultural research and other forms of development. These countries 
will have a chance to come through their crises provided careful medical 
treatment is given, that is, receipt of enough American food and also of 
other types of assistance.” (pp. 207-8) 

Triage in food will be essentially an embargo whose explicit intent is to 
force “overpopulated” nations — or nations so defined by the U.S.A. and 
other countries that frequently possess food surpluses—to institute measures 
of population control. I do not wish to leave the reader with the impression 
that most population experts share the Paddocks* recommendation for the 
adoption of a triage policy with respect to food for hungry nations. One of 
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America’s most distinguished demographers, Philip M. Hauser,^ has written, 
explicitly against its adoption, citing both strong technical and moral reasons 
against adopting it. My point, however, in the present connection is that 
triage in food is a sophisticated form of Social Darwinism. At the same time 
it is clearly a unilateral embargo, since point two of the Paddocks’ plan clearly 
intends to force upon the hungry nations aided, a nationally administered 
policy of birth control as well as agricultural and developmental policies 
acceptable to the food-succoring nations. If triage should ever be put into 
practice by food-rich countries, the bitterness it will engender will be 
immeasurable and the international tensions it will generate could become so 
intense as to reach a point of no return. 

The movement towards world union suffers terrible setbacks when such 
policies are instituted as the Arab oil embargo on the West, the Venezuela 
decision to use oil as a weapon in achieving desired trade relations inter¬ 
nationally, and the proposed use of triage against the hungry nations of the 
world. All such policies lead to “world disunion” and —in the short run and 
possibly also in the long run — return us to a Hobbesian world that can 
become an international nightmare. 

2. The Flow of Capital and International Tensions 

Capital is in short supply today in several countries. Furthermore, it is 
in short supply in countries that require large amounts of it to meet different 
domestic needs. Some of these countries need capital primarily to maintain 
high economic growth rates, like Mexico and Japan. Others need capital not 
only for domestic investment but will also need it in the near future to deal 
with certain urgent problems of great magnitude and cost that have never 
had to be met by nations before. The types of problems to which I refer are 
such problems as the management of the environment, the need to build new 
cities, the need to rebuild old cities, the need to establish large-scale, urban or 
interurban, rapid transit systems, etc. The U.S. would be an example of a 
country in this second category. 

3 Philip M. Hauser. “Population Criteria in Foreign Aid Programs.’** Population 
Reference Bureau (PRB), Selection No. 42. September 1973. 5 pp. 
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Today there are countries^ in one or the other of these two categories, 
that compete for the limited amounts of capital now available from the 
technologically advanced nations of the world or available from those nations 
that have surplus capital for export. The U.S. and Mexico are two countries 
that compete for U.S. capital available for investment. They also compete for 
the surplus capital available for export from a country like Switzerland. 
Unfortunately, this competition between nations leads to mild, current 
tensions, but—as the gap between available capital and capital actually 
needed increases in such countries — this competition may lead to aggra¬ 
vated tensions in the future. These are as truly, prospective tensions as the 
more viable- and dramatic but existing tensions, like the border conflicts 
between China and the USSR. Countries suffering from capital deficiencies 
take various measures to increase the flow of foreign capital to themselves. 
Let us examine some of the measures taken to reduce capital privation but 
which could lead to potential, aggravated, international tension. 

Let us take Mexico as an example of a country that is seeking to 
maintatn a high economic growth rate. Mexico Is a country whose national 
productivity, buying power and consumer spending are all increasing 
annually by more than 7%. Economic growth in Mexico is second only to that 
of Japan. Mexico boasts of colossal agricultural and hydro-electric projects 
and of new factories that are turning rural villages into prosperous, modern 
towns. Construction is transforming the appearance of Mexico. Everywhere 
one sees recently built factories, office buildings, subdivisions and schools. 
Fleets of trucks move over highways, public transportation is often superior 
to that of American cities and no American city has a subway that can equal 
Mexico City's ultra-modern Metro. In the countryside tractors are replacing 
oxen. A new middle class is buying consumer goods — TV sets, appliances 
and even cars — and using credit cards. Multifamiliares (apartment houses) 
are found both in the big cities and satellite cities. Mexico’s population, at 
her present population growth rate of’ 3.5 percent, is expected to reach 100 
million by 1990. 

All this hustle and bustle of unparalleled growth requires capital. With 
a stable peso, now ranked as *ffiard currency” by the International Monetary 
Fund, a stable government and the soundest economy in Latin America, 
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Mexico has become the financial center for the Latin American nations. In 
fact, Mexico City ranks as one of the world’s major financial centers, along 
with Zurich, New York and London. Mexico is felt to be so sound financially 
that large investments are made by such conservative institutions as the 
Vatican and the Prudential Life Insurance Company. Not only that but 
Swiss banks invest heavily in Mexico and Mexican bond issues are regularly 
launched in Zurich. Such famous institutions like Mabro International, Inc. 
also make loans to Mexican industry and commerce. 

Mabro is an international finance corporation specializing in merchant 
banking operations with substantial private companies in stable developing 
countries of the world, and it is well known in Europe, the United States and 
Latin America. Corporate clients range from firms with individual loan 
volume of one million dollars to firms who borrow forty million dollars annu¬ 
ally. Mabro has offices or representatives in major financial centers. 

It is because of its amazing economic growth that Mexico needs enor¬ 
mous amounts of capital. Economic growth in Mexico has averaged a 
remarkable 6 9% annual increase for the past fifteen years, one of world’s 
fastest rises. Today’s 53 million population will become 72 million by 1980. 
The Ministry of the Treasury forecast that per capita income, $740 in 1972, 
will reach $800 by year-end, 1972. This was Japan’s level in 1964. These 
facts mean enormous needs for fresh capital. Mexico looks to domestic 
savings for much of it, to foreign banks, corporations and official agencies 
for more of it and finally, to private investors for some of it. So, attractive 
interest rates are essential to maintain the tremendous inflow of funds 
required to nourish this dynamic economy for years to come. 

How, then, do Mexican financial institutions succeed in getting capital 
to come to Mexico. This is done by offering rates of return on money invested 
in Mexican financial institutions that are among the highest in the world 
available in hard currency. As of June 18, 1973, a type of investment known 
as Financiera Time Deposits will furnish a net return to the investor of 
11.96%, if the amount deposited is anywhere between $20,000 and $80,000 
in U.S. money or up to one million pesos in Mexican currency.'' The peso is 
pegged to the American dollar at the rate of 12.S pesos to one American 
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dollar. If more than $80,000 i& deposited in Mexico, the yield will be 
13.01%.^ These rates were available under a one year contract but were 
obtainable only if the interest was reinvested. The maximum available 
nominal rate of return for time deposits in the U.S. was typically 7.5% in 
Certificates of Deposit with a 4 or 5 year lock-in, carrying a severe financial 
penalty if cashed prior to maturity. 

' These high rates of return encourage capital flows from the U.S. and 
other countries to Mexico. The small investor, with $20,000 or more, can 
add approximately another 4.5% by ignoring U.S. financial institutions and 
shifting his capital to Mexico. If he has $80,000 or more in available cash, 
he will be able to top the U.S. rate by 5.5%. He would be foolish not to do 
so if we note that Mexican institutions operate under rigid banking laws and 
since 1933, no depositor has lost a penny in any Mexican bank. In the few 
cases in which a bank or financiera (investment bank) has encountered 
difficulties, the Banco de Mexico has paid off all depositors in full and in far 
less time than would have been the case under our FDIC (Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation) or FSLIC (Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation) insurance. 

The time may come, however, when such flights of capital from foreign 
countries to Mexico will be resented by the banking powers of other 
countries, including the U. S. A. itself. After all, money is in short supply 
everywhere and the pinch on capital that is insufficient to meet increased 
economic activity in the home country will be augmented by movements of 
capital to Mexico. If such resentment should occur, as it may if America 
moves into a depression or into the recession predicted by many American 
economists, it will certainly create a new form of international tension. 
Other countries, less affluent than America, are likely to be irritated even 


^ Although Mabro is not a Mexican institution but rather an international one that 
operates in Mexico as well as other countries, it should be noted that it can do even 
better than Mexican investment banks themselves. If a minimum of $10,000, 
converted into Mexican pesos, is deposited with Mabro International Inc., under 
a contract for a five year lock-in, the amount deposited will yield to maturity, 14.4%. 
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more if their nationals invest abroad, in a country like Mexico. The reactions 
are likely to be somewhat more bitter in the less affluent countries. One 
should also not overlook the fact that large-scale capital flowing from any 
country to Mexico, because of Mexico’s high interest rates, not only leaves 
less for that country to meet its own growth needs and other types of 
objectives, but impoverishes that country because such capital flows become 
a somewhat permanent economic force in creating a possible deficit in the 
balance of payments of the country exporting capital. 

3« The Universal Insufficiency of Capital 

The point made in the preceding section was that competition between 
nations for investment capital is already occurring. In relation to various 
and urgent domestic needs that competing countries must meet, the pool of 
investment capital between them will, in many cases, be insufficient to meet 
the sets of needs of both countries. For each of two competing countries, the 
gap between its need for capital and the supply of capital it actually succeeds 
in commandeering grows larger with the passage of time. It is this gap which 
intensifies the competition. In the near future, however, this intensification 
of competition in the face of such widening gaps will very likely result in 
international bitterness. The first signs of it appeared in the early 70’s in 
such forms as U.S. worry over its unfavorable balance of payments, in 
international conflict over the proper exchange ratios of various currencies, 
in quarrels within the UN concerning the proper share of various member 
nations in the financial upkeep of that organization, in bitterness over the 
price structures involved in the terms of trade between have and have-not 
nations, and in many other situations too numerous to mention here. 

But now, with the recognition of international shortages in fuels, food 
and basic raw material resources, it is recognized that it will require even 
more capital than ever before to capture the raw materials needed to meet 
various national needs. This is inevitable as world prices rise as a result ot 
world shortages. A country that loses its own national, available capital 
through the export flow of money and credit elsewhere in the face of the 
accelerating gap between capital needs and capital supply is likely to become 
increasingly bitter towards the beneficiaries of its domestic capital flow 
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elsewhere. This bitterness can be expected to blossom into international 
tensions and these tensions, in turn, may defeat many worthwhile measures, 
both current and future, that are aimed at furthering the movement towards 
world union. 

The prospects for the appearance of such international tensions can be 
recognized more easily if we bring to the reader’s attention some new needs 
that have never before been faced by the nations of the world and, at the 
same time, bring to the reader's attention the magnitude of the costs that will 
have to be incurred in an effort to meet these needs. These needs and their 
costs, which 1 shall mention in a moment, indicate how important it is for 
the advanced nations to maintain as much capital within their borders as 
possible, rather than lose it to other countries. Consider, then, the immediate 
needs of technologically advanced countries. Let us use the U.S. as a prime 
example of a technologically advanced country. Among its major needs are 
the following: (1) the need to meet her environmental problems, (2) the need 
to build new cities for her population and, at the same time, to rebuild 
some of her existing ones, (3) the heed to solve the transportation problems 
of her big commercial and industrial cities, (4) the need to establish programs 
of public works and community services that will enable her to give work to 
her citizens who have lost their livelihoods when technology rendered their 
skills obsolescent or when the nationalization of industry made their labor 
superfluous, (5) the need to build more medical schools and institute more 
graduate programs of professional training in technical areas where personnel 
for medical and other types of service are in short supply, (6) the need to 
reorganize work in both the public and the private sector so as to eliminate 
costly wastes of all kinds, and many other needs too numerous to mention 
here. 


In order to meet each of these needs the U.S. will require huge amounts 
of capital and — as we have already emphasized —capital is already in short 
supply in relation to these needs. Consider point (1) above. Almost all of 
the environmental pollution in the U.S.A. today is the result of the operation 
of long-established technologies. We could eliminate environmental pollu¬ 
tion in the U.S. by converting to new forms of technology now available but 
ignored and by making use of new systems to return sewage and garbage to 
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the soil, retire land from cultivation, replace synthetic pesticides with 
biological ones, recycle usable materials, and cut down the uses of power. 
But to do all these things would entail a capital outlay of more' than six 
hundred billion dollars. Consider point (2) above. What would be the cost 
of just rebuilding American cities and rehabilitating their slum populations. 
The answer, as supplied by one international expert and economist, namely, 
Gunner Myrdal,® is several trillion dollars. Let me put the situation in 
MyrdaPs own words. 

“Added together the financial costs to the nation of rebuilding the 
cities and rehabilitating the slum population must on any account 
amount to huge sums. 1 have seen no detailed plans on a national scale 
for what needs to be done to salvage American cities, and no summing 
up of what it would cost in financial terms to eradicate the slums and 
rehabilitate the slum dwellers. But such calculations should be made; 
they are needed for the gradual education of the American people 
to the magnitude of the task. And I would permit myself the observa¬ 
tion that when at this conference you take up the national problem of 
what America should do to ‘cause a creative development of our 
environment, our society, and our people,’ this implies a commitment 
to think in these broad terms and to make these calculations. 

“From my general knowledge of the proportions in the American 
economy, I draw the conclusion that the costs would amount to trillions 
of dollars. And a reliable plan to eradicate the slums and rehabilitate 
the slum dwellers will, to be at all realistic, even in the best case, have 
to reckon in terms of at least a generation. 

“I draw the further conclusion that in this light the common idea 
that America is an immensely rich and affluent country is very much an 
exaggeration. American affluence is heavily mortgaged. America carries 


® Gunner Myrdal. “The Necessity and Difficulty of Planning the Future Society.” 
pp. 250<263. In Environment and Change. The Next Fifty Years. (Wiliram R. Ewald, 
Jr., ed.). Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1968. 397 pp. 
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a tremendous burden of debt to its poor people. That this debt must 
be paid is imt only a wish of the do-gooders. Not paying it implies a 
risk for the social order and for democracy as we have known it.” 

(p, 260 ) ; . 

It woyld be possible, of course, to estimate the costs of the needs in 
the remaining^four categories of needs I have enumerated above. It would 
also be possible to obtain already prepared estimates of the cost of meeting 
these needs. We can be sure that the cost of every one of them, with the 
possible exception of category (5), will involve billions of dollars. But 
considering only categories (1) and (2)—and category (2) does not envision 
the construction of new cities at all — the cost of meeting the needs in these 
two categories, alone, would be minimally 2.6 trillion dollars if we assume 
that MyrdaKs phrase, “several trillion dollars,” means at least two trillion 
doUars. This is more than twice the U.S. figure for GNP in 1972. Is it any 
wonder that once a country like the U.S. rolls up its economic and financial 
sleeves and decides to meet needs of the type I have enumerated, it will 
prove a bitter pill to swallow if a considerable amount of capital owned by 
its own nationals has flown to developing countries like Mexico. After all, it 
will be primarily the private sector that will be investing in the task of 
meeting these needs. The government can only facilitate private investment 
in various types of ways —fiscally and managerially — and by providing 
safety margins through certain types of insurance. The seed money and the 
heavy costs will have to come from industrial and commercial investment, 
shored up by gigantic loans to be made by American financial institutions. 
The latter will certainly, then, need all the capital they can get. 

But capital locked into investments in Mexico and elsewhere is capital 
that, in dfifect, has been removed from the bailiwick of our domestic capital 
supply, making it more difficult to meet our needs. We have already received 
a taste of what is likely to come in this connection. In 1973 the construction 
and home-building industries in ^e U. S. were set back considerably by the 
fact that tl^re was simply not ^ough capital in banks and in savings and 
loan associations to meet all the loans requested for construction and home- 
building starts. Old customers of these established institutions could obtain 
loans. New borrowers had to be turned down. The competition among these 
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institutions to increase their capitalization took the form of offering the 
highest interest rates in American history, namely, 7.5 percent ziow/wfl/interest 
rates on Certificates of Deposit, provided such time deposits were locked in 
for four years or more. A four year lock-in under these circumstances gave 
an effective interest rate of 7.79 percent. 

4. Smnmary and Conclusion 

We have sought in this paper to call attention to the threat to world 
union that is inherent in two, relatively new factors on the international 
scene. One is the use of unilateral and bilateral embargos in order to force 
other nations to give expression or implementation to the national policy of 
the nation or nations seeking to impose embargos. The other is the shortage 
of capital that exists everywhere and the bitterness and international tensions 
that can result when capital is enticed away from nation A, to nation B. 
Such loss, of course exacerbates the already existing capital insufficiency of 
nation A. 

Our feeling is that all those currently concerned with world union should 
recognize the setback to international unity and understanding that these two 
factors can cause in the near future. It therefore behoves all those concerned 
with the achievement of international unity to recognize these undesirable, 
emerging conditions and then take educational, institutional and political 
measures either to prevent the worsening of the situations we have described 
or to devise and recommend ameliorative measures that will offset the more 
undesirable effects of these situations. World union, after all, is a struggle 
not only against the secular, international sins of the past but also the new, 
secular sins of the present and the emerging future. An international 
morality is the best guarantee of a sympathetic ear towards lessening the 
abuse of behavior that can only abort the need for international 
understanding, goodwill and the fraternal efforts to achieve world union 
in our time. 
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MY HOUSE SHALL BE THE HOUSE OF PRAYER 


M. P. John 


At the time of the Jewish Passover, Jesus went to Jerusalem. There he 
found in the temple, dealers in cattle, sheep and pigeons, and money-changers 
seated at their tables. Jesus made a whip of cords and drove them out of 
the temple, sheep, cattle and all. He upset the tables of the money-changers, 
scattering their coins. Then he turned on the dealers in pigeons: “Take them 
out,” he said, “you must not turn my Father’s house into a market.” 

According to St. John, this happened at the very beginning of the 
minfstry of Jesus. St. Matthew records it as having taken place towards the 
end. It does not matter, when. In either case it reveals the sheer courage of 
Jesus. For an unknown Preacher to start with such a challenge to the 
practice that thrived and benefited the mighty High Priests called for 
immense courage. If, on the other hand, Jesus had done it when the opposi¬ 
tion against him was intensifying and the enemies were plotting to do away 
with him, that too called for much courage. But it is not the courage of Jesus 
that I wish to emphasize. 

Neither do I want that passage in the Bible to come to my rescue when 
I lose my temper; or be used to cane little children in a fit of rage under the 
plea that Jesus used a whip! (It is not mentioned that Jesus whipped the 
animals). The best I have heard said about this text is that it showed the 
“zeal” for his Father’s house. In fact that is what St. John refers to. It is 
this aspect, and not the courage or the indignation of Jesus, that I wish to 
stress. 

Jesus called it “My Father’s house”. We seem to forget that it was not 
a Church! He was in a Jewish temple! The temples were the seat of many 
malpractices. The Jews used the temples to assert the supremacy of their god 
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over all other gods. They had a fierce god, at the mention of whose name 
people trembled with fear. Cattle and even pigeons were sacrificed (have you 
looked into the eyes of a pigeon?) to appease that god. This particular temple 
at Jerusalem was the headquarters where plots were being hatched to crucify 
the Son of God. 

And Jesus called it his Father’s house! A temple is meant to be a house 
of prayer; and Jesus insisted that it be used as such. A house of prayer is the 
house of God. Hence his Father’s house. Simple logic. How we keep 
forgetting it! A temple, a church, a mosque, is a house of prayer, a house of 
God; Jesus would have called them all his Father’s house. 

Today we do not sell cattle and pigeons in places of worship. We do 
not have money-changers seated at their tables in the corridors of temples. 
We are much too civilized for all that. But we use them as a “market-place” 
all the same! We worship Mammon; we go to places of worship not to 
sacrifice cattle and pigeons, but to appease God with praises and thanksgiving 
and offerings. We are much too civilized to make the place of worship “a den 
of thieves” — we only go there to seek God’s blessings on what we have 
stolen elsewhere. 

Jesus said he would build his Church on men like Peter who were 
moved by the Spirit of God and not by “flesh and blood”. The Apostles 
continued to make use of Jewish temples. When they referred to Church they 
meant a group of people who were one in Christ. That is important; that 
alone makes a Church. Not brick and mortar; not a beautiful building 
sporting a cross. Not a congregation of people who have no love and respect 
for one another, people who congregate that each may find his own 
salvation. 

Jesus went to the mountains to pray. He used a boat as his pulpit. The 
bread and wine he passed round saying “do this in remembrance of me”, 
reminds us of a dinner table rather than an altar with mosaic finish round 
which well-dressed ladies and gentlemen kneel, wondering whether the Priest 
would end the Service before the Show at the Theatre begins. 
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Well, they failed to transform the temples to real places of worship. So 
they built new temples and named them Churches. The main task of the 
Jewish temple was to proclaim the superiority of their god over all other 
gods. The Church improved on it and proclaimed the only manifestation! 
Jews considered themselves the chosen people of Jehovah. Christians spread 
the ‘gospel’ of their being the chosen people of Jesus. The Church failed to 
be the house of prayer. So some broke away and built — another church! 
Another and yet another denomination. And ALL forgot that brick and 
mortar, steel and cement, do not make a Church. 

A Church is the Body of the Eternal Christ. A Body of people who are 
One in the Eternal Christ. Jesus came to transform places of worship, 
transform people. All places of worship. And all mankind. 

If Christ is not Universal, I have no message. He is, and I will shout 
that from house-tops. 


^Courtesy: New Times Observer) 
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AESTHESIS: ITS THEORY AND DYNAMICS 

(continued from the May-June issue) 

y. S. R. Chandran 


There is thus an evolution of poetry even as of anything else; it can 
deviate from its law or Dharma at its own peril; it is also an unfoldment 
of the spirit even as the soul of man and Nature; but man has his roots 
in the earth and the many-petalled rose of God must blossom on the 
stem of the vital being, the leaves of the mind and above; Homer sings 
of the outward actions of the vital being disclosing the divine quality; 
a further march in evolution takes us to Shakespeare who achieves a 
new greatness by his power of introspection; in the further stage of 
the evolution, the sway of reason and intellect are seen producing the 
classic form of beauty and clear vision for which the Greek and the Latin 
poets are famous; this leads on to the modern intellectualism and endless 
generalisations; romanticism is no longer possible and if attempted may 
fall into an intellectual pose or affectation; but it should be remembered that 
pure intellect acts as frost, that poetry springs from the sanctuary of the 
heart of the inner being and that it deals not so much with thought as with 
sight, not with the ‘authenticities of the analytic intellect but the authenticities 
of synthetic vision and the seeing spirit; now the human intelligence is on its 
ascent from the intellectual to the intuitive mentality. 

‘Revealed seeing and visioned thinking' are the essence of the Mantra 
as conceived by the Vedic seers; seeing and hearing are a simultaneous, 
single act; they wing their way to the great soul rhythm of the Chandas; 
poetry takes the rank of Mantra only when it expresses the inmost truth in 
the language and the rhythm proper to it; it should be a rhythmic language 
that should possess the finite so as to bring him close to the light and the 
voice of the infinite; there is the theory of hieratic poetry when men 
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believed themselves to be very close to the Gods; it is on the lines of the 
efforts of the Vedantic mind and the Vedic poets; the Rishis of yore had 
something of this spirit; they had an element of the great masters of poetry 
in them but unfortunately that was not the role for which they were cast and 
they had to meet other demands on them; however the idea of the poet as the 
seer, the Rishi is once again making its re-appearance; an intuitive poetry of 
this nature deals with all the five ‘greater ideal lamps. Truth, Beauty, Delight, 
Life and the Spirit*; the swing is now towards the consciousness of a greater 
self within; the true mediator between life and spirit, the ambassador is 
poetry and art not philosophy which generally loses itself in abstractions and 
religion which takes a turn to other-worldliness or asceticism; the poet 
seizes on some truth or slice of life and conveys it with all the force of his 
intuitive spiritual vision and he may gradually rise on the scale to the 
Overmind ‘from which all creative inspiration comes'. A poetry of this kind 
need not be confined to a treatment of the delicate and the intangible but 
may make them near by the power of suggestion and the revealing vision and 
word and in the transient he may make us see the Eternal. 

But what is the kind of Truth demanded by the spirit of poetry is a 
matter on which one should be clear; there is a school which maintains 
that the poet has nothing to do with Truth and that his first and last concern 
should be Beauty alone and that he achieves this aim best when he soaks 
the outward and the actual, however crude its matter in the delightful and 
transmuting hues of imagination; there is the opposite view which stands for 
reality in its strenuous and vital sense, a reproduction of life as it is, its 
reflection of every ‘bang and stumble and shuffle and thump’ and even the 
ugly and the brutal are welcome provided they are presented in a vivid manner; 
there is again the idea of truth associated with intelligence, reason, philosophy 
and science which may be in a way of speaking brought under the wider 
definition of poetry as a criticism of life set in an artistic form; but the Truth 
being spoken of is the infinite Goddess Aditi, the illimitable Mother of all the 
deities and she is not hostile to them and may even wear their faces; what is 
stressed is that something of the infinite Truth is to be expected of the highest 
kind of poetry; Truth of poetry transcends that of philosophy, science, or 
religion all of which are the forms of its expression only; however none of 
these are outside the purview of poetry; it may embrace them provided it has 
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he should go to the roots and play less with the surface or on the fringes; 
the immutable and the eternal should form the staple of his work and 
not the perishable and the momentary; he should aim at self-fincfing and 
self-exceeding; the ancestors have attempted this in the form of legend 
and myth; but the mind of man is opening more largely to the deepest 
truth of the Divine; the partition walls dividing us from the psychic and other 
kingdoms are fast crumbling and the beings and the voices from behind are 
breaking through; this can be possible when the mind stages a withdrawal 
from the preoccupations of the outer world and learns to live in the inner 
world as if it were a separate world; the seeker of the spirit and the lover of 
nature cloistered themselves from the din and the noise of the world; the 
Gods are easier found in solitude than in multitude; the myth and the 
supernatural therein appear incredible because they treat the subject by using 
the telescope of imagination and not the intimacy of sight; but if they are 
lived in by the soul and in its spirit, they cease to be legends and transform 
themselves into realities as is the case with the true seer of the poet of 
supernature; to know the domain of the soul is to widen ourselves into the 
universal or the cosmicity, to liberate ourselves from the prison-house of the 
pre-occupations of the hour; to bring the sense of God or Self into our 
material and mental life, and to reach the oneness is to divinise the earth and 
the being and life. 

The breath of life and the body of truth prove ineffective unless they 
are rendered immortal by the charm and the grace of the poetic beauty and 
delight; ‘for the poet the moon of beauty and delight are a greater godhead 
even than the sun of truth and the breath of life’; this is conveyed by the 
symbolic image of the Vedic moon-god Soma; the immortality of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads is largely due to the miracle of a fusion* of beauty, power 
and truth; this is due to the discovery by the ancients that existence derives 
from and is sustained by the bliss or Divine Ananda; the cruder temperaments 
have the barbaric strain in them which makes for a worship of sheer power 
and energy of life while the puritanic looks with suspicion on beauty 
and art; as a contrast from them the scholastic temperament takes to a 
pursuit of truth with a spirit of consecration without vision or fine aesthesis; 
the day of salvation can be ushered in only when there is a reversion, a 
return to the temple and the ancient worship of delight and beauty; 
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the Tao of China and the Atman of India gave a sense of fullness and 
harmony to their peoples who found in the field of existence the play 
of the infinite; this helped them to evolve a supreme aesthesis that is 
independent of personal reactions or passions; herein lies the secret of pain 
and sorrow themselves becoming poetic beauty by undergoing a mutation by 
the supreme aesthesis or passing through the crucible of purification or 
Katharsis; the impersonal joy of the spirit in all experience should be 
sounded; the artist must be the arch-pianist wringing out the undertones of 
the harmony in discord; according to the ancient Indian critics the essence 
of poetry is Rasa the essential aesthesis or the souPs pleasure in the pure and 
perfect sources of feeling; the poet has the double personality of a normal 
man and a seer; it is the latter that helps him to the seeing and the revealing 
vision, that lends him the alchemy of transmutation of all experience into 
spirit’s ecstasy and makes him the spokesman of the rapture that brought 
into existence the universe; this is the Platonic divine possession and 
enthusiasm; patriotic poetry fails because it is with the immediacies of the 
present that it deals and the drama of passion is ‘short-lived in its gusto of 
vitality’; philosophy fails because of the overload of surface religious ideas; it 
is only when these values are sunk in and transformed by the soul’s radiance 
that great poetry results; a genius works out a vision that comes to him from 
within — a light and power that reach him from a level above the normal 
mind—with the help of an inrush of a rapture that comes from above; it is the 
intuitive self-finding, self-seeing, self-creating mind that lifts us above the 
intellectual level and takes us to the potent source of universal delight and 
beauty; the ancient Hindu had this perception that all existence is luminous 
with the spirit of Ananda; they knew that divine ecstasy is the creative 
principle; they with their Vedas and Upanishads have almost made the people; 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana have played a formative part which is second 
only to religion; Homer and the Greek art played a similar role in their country; 
poetry is therefore the joy of self, the delight of existence; the poet out of 
his profound vision, delivers out of each thing its spiritual Ananda; the 
beauty and the delight of all the physical things is revealed as the 
self-chiselling into multiple forms by the in-dweller and the sculptor, the 
Self; the nearer we reach or are made to reach this Ananda, the greater the 
zest for man and joy in the universe. 
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The quest after the spirit must therefore take us inward from things 
that merely explain to the experience of things that reveal; the illumined 
self-knowledge is all-knowledge since the self is the container of the all; the 
march, the progression must be from the intellectual to the intuitive mind, a 
consciousness of the unity of man with nature and the spirit of the universe; 
then poetry speaks of things with an intimacy that comes from within, a 
heightening that comes from above; it springs from the calm, the aplomb 
that is characteristic of the divine; the European poetry for all its intensity 
and eagerness is afflicted by a sort of restlessness and the poetry of the east 
is characterised by a larger and quieter spirit; a more complex and aesthetic 
satisfaction may result by a fusion of the two elements; a communion with the 
spirit of nature was attempted by Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley and Keats; but 
something more intimate, making us aware of the very Self is what makes for 
greater poetry; then can be heard the voice of all that is mute in Nature, the 
other domains of even the psychic kingdoms revealed, the past made to live, 
the future foreshadowed and the divinity disclosed in all its masquerades; an 
embellishment with beauty is the superficies of poetry, a presentation of Life 
in its nobility and intimacy of beauty is its higher function, but to bring out 
its meaning, its significance and reveal the eternal Self is its highest office 
which should be sought to be discharged by the poet becoming the seer; it is 
the supreme Self that multiplies into the myriad forms each of which is 
delightful to the seeing mind; the Spirit is not only the shaper of the Universe 
but also of the several forms of poetry, lending the poetic utterance; the 
great poets who are preoccupied with the outward life make life splendid 
and beautiful; when they speak through the labouring intellect they give us 
the profound enlightening ideas but when the spirit lays hold of them and 
lends an intuitive will and vision we have the profoundest poetry giving us 
the inmost sense of things and revealing the meaning of existence with an 
utterance that not only speaks to the ear but opens the eye of the mind. 
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CULTURE AND WORLD UNITY 


Prof. B. Kuppuswamy 


1. The Present Predicament 

The two world wars of the twentieth century and the two great attempts 
made to build the League of Nations at the end of the First World War and 
the United Nations Organization at the end of the Second World War in order 
to promote peace and prevent future world conflicts, demonstrate that the 
great developments in science and technology have brought human society to 
a totally new situation: world wars can take place through man’s aggressive 
tendencies or world peace can be promoted on the basis of man’s tendency to 
love and to reason. 

The modern systems of transporation and communication have made the 
world shrink. The rockets, the guided missiles and the artificial satellites of 
the last twenty-five years have become a threat to world peace by their 
capacity to carry atom bombs. Satellite communication which enables 
television viewers to see events in the world as they happen and to hear 
sounds as they are produced at any point on the globe has also become 
possible. The visions of Valmiki of instant travel in a vimana over thousands 
of miles have now become a familiar event. And man has landed on the moon 
several times. All these developments are due not only to the growth of 
science and technology in recent decades but also to the clash between the 
two ideologies in the post Second World War era. As well as on knowledge 
and the application of knowledge, they are based on bhaya and krodha-^feax 
and wrath. 

The mid-twentieth century has also seen the progressive liberation of 
man from colonialism. A huge chain-reaction started in 1947 when India 
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became free. Nearly all the empires built in the 19th century have been 
liquidated. The once colonised countries have now become democracies or 
communist nations with sovereignty resting with the people of the Country 
(except in some parts of Africa like Angola and Mozambique, but even there 
we see today evidence of impending change). The abolition of untouchability 
in India in 1950 has been matched by the breaking up of racial discrimination 
in the United States; but the apartheid is yet flourishing in South Africa, 
Rhodesia and elsewhere. 

There is unprecedented affluence in the world but the means used have 
caused natural resources to be so much used up and created such enormous 
quantities of waste that it was necessary to have a world conference on pollu¬ 
tion recently. The developed countries have been steadily growing richer by 
five to seven or even ten percent per annum so that, though royalties have 
been liquidated, royal ways of living have become common. 

While the developed countries are facing the perils of pollution, the 
developing countries are facing utter poverty because of the population 
explosion arising out of the modern techniques of life prolongation. For the 
first time in human history family planning and birth control have become 
government sponsored movements in most countries of the world. 

All countries of the world are presently facing unprecedented inflation. 
This economic situation as well as the Arab-Israeli war has made the Arabs 
not only increase the cost of petrol but also cut down production, partly out of 
fear that their oil resources may be exhausted and they would then have to 
revert from their present affluent standards of living to the old nomadic 
ways. 


Indian society is reacting to this world situation as well as to the national 
ills of a fast deteriorating moral situation and the unprecedented rise in the 
cost of foodgrains and other essential articles. Some states like Gujarat and 
Bihar have been confronted with conditions bordering on civil war. 

Thus, to assert that the world is facing a period of rapidand revolu¬ 
tionary change is not to repeat a mere cliche. Human society has to face and 
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solve these problems. It has become a question of survival for the whole 
human species. 

2. The Meaning of Culture 

When an organism is faced with a challenging situation either it attacks 
— and survives or perishes depending upon the balance of forces operating — 
or it withdraws and escapes so that it can survive. But the human being has a 
third way out: he can calmly think about the situation facing him and find the 
means to overcome it. 

Three thousand years ago the Upanishadic thinkers differentiated 
between manomaya kosha, which man has in common with the animals, and 
Vijnanamaya kosha and Anandamaya kosha, which are unique to man. 

Like the animals, man is actuated by the bodily needs of hunger, thirst, 
sex, activity and rest. Like the animals man is actuated by the feelings of 
pleasure and pain and the various emotions of fear, anger, lust and so on; 
Like the animals man becomes aware of the environment through the sense 
organs. Also like the animals, man lives in groups: family life and group 
interaction are common to both. All these the Upanishadic thinkers identified 
as the processes involving the manomaya kosha. 

But man has three other features which enable him to transcend the 
animal level of existence, namely, heritagCy reason and aspiration. His 
bodily needs, emotional expressions, sensory experiences and social inter¬ 
actions are influenced by tradition. His food, clothing, work, rest and other 
activities are influenced by the social norms of the group of which he is a 
member. This is why child upbringing is very important, in human life. All 
his activities are based on needs as modified by the social and cultural 
environment in which he grows up. One of the most disturbing features of 
child behaviour is his curiosity and questioning. The child starts asking 
questions by the time he is four to five years of age. He exasperates his 
parents by asking them all sorts of questions about the things, persons and 
events which come into his experience. Another disturbing feature of child 
behaviour, especially after he is five or six years old and, much more so, during 
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his teen years is his need for consistency, his awareness of contradictions. All 
these are based on his ability to reason. He wants not only to experience but 
also to understand, predict and control events. Finally, the child has aspira¬ 
tions. Even the young ones of three or four years want to be like the parents: 
they want to possess things like them; they want to dress like them; they want 
to grow up and become competent like the parents. 

All these three, heritage, reason and aspiration, constitute the complex of 
culture. In 1871 Taylor, the British anthropologist, looked upon culture as 
“a complex whole which includes belief, art, morals, law, custom and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society”. More 
recent American anthropologists like Kroeber and Kluckhohn said that: 
“culture consists of patterns, explicit and implicit, of and for behaviour 
acquired and transmitted by symbols. ...the essential core of culture consists 
of ideas and especially their attached values”. 

While the anthropologists use the term culture in a very broad way to 
include the material objects, customs, beliefs, etc., the general usage of the 
term is limited to norms or standards of behaviour and values which are 
transmitted to the child by the group in which he is born and brought up. 
In this paper the term culture is used in this limited sense. It stands for the 
social norms and cultural values acquired by the individual as he grows up in 
the group. Accordingly, a man of culture is one with an integrated personality, 
a man who is free from conflicts, one who is not overwhelmed by the conflicts 
and frustrations in life and one who promotes social well-being. A man of 
culture is ’rational in his outlook and looks at the problems of other 
human beings with sympathy and compassion. He never injures other 
human beings and is ready to come to the rescue of those who are 
injured. 

Values relate to attitudes, likes and dislikes, what is desirable and what is 
undesirable. As a result human actions are not only based on needs like animal 
actions, but they are also based on social norms and cultural values. This is 
why man not only strives to satisfy physical needs and achieve mere survival, 
but also seeks to satisfy social demands and cultural values'«and aim at 
self-realisation. 
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Thus, culture is not something natural; culture is something acquired. 
It is not a mere individual acquisition but a social tradition: it is man’s 
heritage. It involves valuing as a fundamental activity. It involves choice 
and approval, in the light of the experience and the aspirations of the 
group. 


What is the position of science and technology in culture? Do scientific 
and technological advancements necessarily imply cultural progress? These are 
difficult questions to answer. The Rig Vedic sages, the Upanishadic sages, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Jesus, Muhammad 
all lived and expressed themselves long, long before modern science and 
technology. Even in our times we have men like Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 
Ramana Maharishi and Siva Bala Yogi who were hardly literate, let alone with 
any scientific education. While agreeing that modern science and technology 
are the unique contributions of human effort, particularly in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, it is necessary to realise that this knowledge and technical 
capability refer only to the environment. The food-gatherer uses his capabil¬ 
ities to survive, the agriculturist following the traditional methods uses 
his capabilities and techniques to survive. The modern agriculturist with his 
hybrid seeds, tractors, fertilizers and insecticides is using the latest techniques 
to grow more abundant food. Thus scientific knowledge and technology give 
power to man over the environment, it enables him to live more comfortably, 
it enables the improvement of the standard of living of the masses. If the 
question is asked whether it enables us to live a life dedicated to self¬ 
development and to the welfare of all human beings, I am afraid the answer 
cannot be given with certitude. 

The two great achievements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are 
technological progress and democratic process. We have seen above that 
technological progress does not, by itself, ensure an improvement in the quality 
of life, an improvement in the personal and social ideals cherished and 
pursued by the individual. Experience has abundantly shown that techno¬ 
logical progress is something neutral which can be used to improve the 
standard of living of man or used to destroy, e.g., whole cities may be 
devastated as was done by the atom bomb in 1945 in Japan. What about the 
democratic process? Does it ensure an improvement in the quality of life? 
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Democracy is a form of government. It is an institution with its own set 
of rules and procedures to ensure that the business of the group is performed 
with harmony and efficiency and to regulate the relationships between the 
members, the citizens and their representatives, the bureaucracy etc. The great 
merit of democracy is that it can mobilize the energies of the whole group in 
the political process since it involves the participation of the citizens in the 
affairs of the state and society. But there is a danger here. With universal 
suffrage, groups unfamiliar with political realities are now charged with a 
political function. While there is a minority group which has political 
experience and is reality-oriented and thus generally in favor of the status quo 
or a slow evolution, the large and inexperienced majorities tend to be utopian 
and in favor of radical changes when they are mobilized by the opposition 
forces interested in unseating the party in power. It was assumed that 
democracy would usher in the rule of reason as against the irrationalism and 
conservatism of the authoritarian aristocratic groups. But experience shows 
that when constitutional procedures fail to fulfil the aspirations of the group, 
impulse and violence may displace reason. This is why when Gandhiji started 
the mass movement he constantly stressed the twin values of truth and ahimsa 
and developed the technique of satyagraha to fight the cause of the people 
when constitutional procedures fail. Thus, it is clear that the mere creation of 
democratic procedures does not by itself ensure that the quality of life will 
improve. 

To give an illustration from a third area, it is a familiar fact that 
scholarship by itself does not ensure that the quality of the life of that 
person or that group will be improved. Scholarship has often resulted in a 
sterile life ending in mere verbal disputations to establish not truth but 
personal aggrandisement. 

Finally, it is a familiar fact that rigid observance of religious rituals does 
not improve the quality of life of the indiviual or the group. Rituals may be 
followed scrupulously to the neglect of cultural values. It is needless to point 
out how the practice of untouchability on the basis of a ritualistic pollution 
has led to the degradation of millions of people in India for thousands of 
years in the name of religious observances. 
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To sum up, neither mere advance in knowledge nor improvement in 
technology nor the framing of democratic and other institutional procedures 
nor the observances of religious rituals ensure that the quality of life of the 
group will improve and that cultural values will be cherished. Thus, culture is 
not mere knowledge or a complex of industries or social organization. Culture 
consists in the transformation of the self, in the development of attitudes 
and the cherishing of values which promote the integration of the self and the 
integration of society. It consists of a value-seeking and value-affirming 
consciousness. It depends on personal effort based on social heritage and 
consists in passing it on to the next generation through child upbringing and 
education. It is a continuous endeavour of each individual, it is not an end 
product; it is not a state that is achieved and done with, it is a perpetual 
quest. 

3. The Concept of World Unity 

Now that we have seen the contemporary world situation and understood 
the concept of culture, we can proceed to understand the implication of 
the concept of World Unity. The tribal groups which form the earliest human 
communites are holistic, all the members live entirely within the group. Tribal 
wars are an expression of the hostilities to the other groups, the “out-groups”. 
Thus the problem of world unity does not arise at all at this stage of human 
existence. According to the ancient Indian terminology referred to earlier, it 
may be said that social life at the tribal level pertains to the manomaya kosha. 
Social life in the tribe is purely at the collective level, involving herd sentiment 
and rigid conformity to the group customs—all divergences and deviations 
from the customs are looked upon with horror and disgust; this is the basic 
reason for the fear and hostility towards the other groups. What is different 
and unfamiliar leads to fear, distrust and hostility. We can observe these 
sentiments not only at the primitive tribal level but also at the level of groups 
organised and unorganised: races, castes, creeds, nations, etc. International and 
world wars are basically similar to tribal wars, the difference lies only in scale 
and techniques used. When wars get started, the groups, however highly 
advanced they may be, function at the manomaya level, that is, at the level of 
sensation, feelings and emotions. All knowledge that is at the disposal of these 
groups is made use of to fulfil the needs of feelings and emotions. 
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By contrast the concept of world unity involves a new dimension in 
mental and social life. It involves the basic concept of the brotherhood of man. 
The earliest as well as the most perfect expression of this new dimension in 
mental and social life is to be found in the Upanishads. The Upanishadic sages 
looked upon Brahman as the primary principle which spontaneously manifests 
itself as the universe. It is not only the cosmic principle, the source of the 
world as a whole, but it is also the psychic principle, the Atman, the inner 
essence of self. The two principles of Brahman and Atman are identified as one, 
and this identification constitutes the essential teaching of the Upanishads 
represented by the well-known saying, “That thou art” {tat tvam asi) and “I am 
Brahma” {aham Brahma asmi), which assert that the principle underlying the 
world as a whole and that which forms the essence of man are ultimately the 
same. The Upanishads hold that the separativity of our outlook is due to an 
inveterate habit of our mind traceable to our ignorance (avidya) of the 
ultimate reality. As a result the goal of life according to the Upanishads is to 
attain full enlightenment or jnana. This enlightenment, however, is not a mere 
intellectual apprehension of the unity of mankind and the cosmos. It has to be 
an actual realisation in each person’s experience. In other words, one must not 
only know but also live the right kind of life, consciously adjusting one’s 
conduct to one’s intellectual convictions. Such an enlightenment can be acquired 
only through a long course of training and disciplined living, cherishing the 
ideal of the oneness of humanity and the entire universe while perceiving the 
diversity. 

All the great world religions proclaim the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man ,except, of course. Buddhism which did not postulate the 
fatherhood of God. Long before Christianity, Buddhism spread in a few parts 
of West Asia and many parts of East Asia and South-East Asia as a result of 
the process of Dharma Vijaya set afoot by Asoka in the third century B.C. 

In a broad way, it may be said that there have been four forces leading 
to world unity. Long before the world religions, there were the two forces of 
trade and military conquest. Historically, the first attempt to establish an empire 
was that by the powerful Persian military leader Cyrus in the sixth century 
B.C. In twenty years Cyrus extended his rule over almost the whole territory 
from the borders of India to the eastern Mediterranean and southward to 
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Egypt. His successor Darius not only consolidated the empire but tried to 
extend it to Europe by conquering the Greeks but in the famous Battle of 
Marathon in 490 B.C. the Greeks averted Oriental domination. The great 
Greek military leader, Alexander, broke the power of Persia in 333 B.C. and 
not only captured the Persian Empire but also tried to conquer India. It is not 
necessary to recall the various military attempts, right down to the colonial era 
continuing into the twentieth century, to establish a kind of world unity by 
conquest. 

Another force which has made for world unity is commerce. Though 
trade encouraged the exchange of goods from one country to the other, it never 
brought about any further progress along this line except when military or 
religious forces also joined. 

The third great force has been religion. As noted above, Buddhism 
became a world religion because of its universal principles: the brotherhood of 
man, and, the enunciation of a clear path for deliverance from la parochial 
outlook and from being overwhelmed by the sorrows and frustrations of life. 
But neither Buddhism nor Hinduism, which spread in Central Asia and 
South-East Asia right from the first century A.D., used military force. It was 
the religious and cultural appeal of these two religions which enabled them to 
spread to the other parts of the world. Neither of them took the way of 
conversion like the two other great religions of the world, Christianity and 
Islam. Change of conviction was looked upon as more important than change 
by conversion. As both of them subscribed to ahimsa, they never believed in 
conversion by force. As both of them subscribed to tyaga, they never believed 
in conversion through economic incentives. 

Thus, though military might, trade and religion paved the way to world 
unity they never really succeeded. 

The twentieth century has seen the fourth means to bring about world 
unity — ideology. However, ideology has brought in its trail the cold war, the 
Korean and Vietnamese wars, the Cambodian war and others. While tribal 
wars are based on mere emotions, the wars generated by ideology are based on 
mental convictions as well as emotions. In this the ideologies are close to 
religions: they can evoke the same fanaticism. Thus, ideology may unite groups 
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of nations but it can never unite all the nations. For example, Communist 
ideology, though in some ways universal in its outlook, is faced by twin 
opponents, the non-communist ideologies on one hand and nationalism on the 
other. 

Thus, the three main obstacles to world unity are religion, nationalism 
and ideology; or in other words, narrow ideals, attitudes and values. This is 
why neither military imperialism based on might nor international trade based 
on wealth could promote world unity; similarly technological developments in 
transportation and communication have not as yet significantly promoted world 
unity. Tt is clear that world unity is a cultural problem and it can be promoted 
only by a change in ideas, ideals, attitudes and values. 

4. Culture and World Unity 

Thus, it is the cultivation of ideals and values rather than commitment 
to a religion or an ideology which promotes world unity. Generally, as we have 
seen, culture indicates the value system of the individual, his scale of values 
and the pattern of culture of the group or the nation to which he belongs. It is 
not a matter of mere growth, it is not a possession which one inherits from his 
parents; it is an achievement of each individual, it is a pursuit of individual 
perfection and of social well-being. A man of culture is one with an integrated 
personality and one who promotes social well-being. As the ancient Indians 
put it, he is a man with trikaranasuddhi, a man whose feelings and thoughts, 
whose speech and action are all sincere and in harmony with each other. He is 
ever engaged in personal development and social development. He desires that 
all persons in the world must develop themselves to the height they are capable 
of. He is one who believes that each human being is capable of pursuing these 
values and is not limited by his race, caste, creed, etc. 

Though the pre-Buddhistic Dharma Sutras accepted the caste system, 
they also propounded the Sadharma dharmas which all human beings must 
pursue: truth, non-violence, brahmacharya, compassion and other ideals. There 
is no doubt that the cultivation of these ideals will promote world unity. They 
recognize that each human being has in him the possibility of developing the 
two highest Koshas^ namely, Vijnanamaya Kosha and Anandamaya Kosha. The 
great misfortune of the Indian society and all the various societies in the world 
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is the gap between principles and practices. The ideals of Sadharam dharma 
are accepted in principle but inhuman discriminations are practised. This 
generates social tensions and international wars. 

Thus, world unity can be achieved only through culture, through the 
cultivation of these universal values of the essential equality of all human 
beings, the autonomy of the individual, and an open society in which the 
elites do not form a closed group with exclusive privileges that accrue to them 
by their being born in particular families. In other words, the achievement 
of world unity depends upon the active practice of all these ideals, throwing 
open the highest heritage of man to the children of the humblest members of 
the society. Variations in ability, variations in wealth and the advantages 
which wealth brings, and variations in educational achievements are always 
present, they can never be equalised. But the opportunities to acquire them 
can be equalised so that the children of all human beings have the opportunity 
to develop to the fullest extent they are capable of; obstacles in their way 
should be removed by deliberate programs based on social justice. At home 
as well as in the school and through the mass media, all traces of ethno^ 
centrism should be eliminated. It is the notion that “my family’*, “my caste’*, 
“my religion”, “my nation”, “my ideology”, is superior that generates 
arrogance and leads to social tensions and international wars. 

Thus, the two notions, “1 am superior” and “my group is superior” are 
the main obstacles to world unity. The ancient Indians identified them as 
ahamkara and mamakara. Each human being has to get over them. It is only 
then that the equality of all human beings and the autonomous status of each 
one can be valued and promoted. 

In conclusion, a description may be given with the help of three terms used 
in Indian thought of the types of collectivities possible. The tribal groups which 
are self-contained and hostile to other groups are living at the tamasic (inertia) 
level. Other groups like the caste groups, class, creedal, national or ideological 
groups are living at the rajasic (struggle) level. The individuals and associations 
which cherish the ideals of human equality and human autonomy and who 
promote social and international harmony and peace are living at the sattvic 
(harmony) level. World unity, thus, is based on and can be made possible only 
through the promotion of individual and social development and by the 
abandonment of all arrogance based on pride of birth, wealth, ability and 
achievement. 
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IN AUROVILLE 


THE COMMUNITY THAT LOST ITS NAME 
Ronald Jorgensen 

There are at least fourteen new communities and eighteen old villages in 
the projected area of Auroville; the communities with one set of names like 
Peace and Utility, the villages with theirs like Acharampattu and Cinnamudali- 
archavadi. But one group of a dozen young Aurovilians, forced by a surprise 
of circumstances to move their community also moved into a new name: 
exactly the same one as the village they settled next to. That was nearly three 
years ago and what has happened since is gradually but certainly plumbing the 
significance of the shared name. 

It shows another aspect of unity coming into sight besides that between 
the nations of the gathering Aurovilians: unity between the local Indian 
villagers’ ancient past and the international arrivals’ young present. In a way 
this might be the most difficult oneness to unearth, for at the same time as 
it touches many nations it reaches to marry the extremes across a chasm of 
time and tradition. For example, when a Tunisian and American meet here 
they bring two nation souls clothed in dress familiar to each other, for usually 
both young people have come into the play of contemporary world forces that 
are directly touching some part of almost all nations. But when any young 
person in Auroville first meets a Tamil villager almost the only thing they have 
in common — on the surface — is a retreat from the noon sun. 

Well, the twelve or so who moved to the village fringe slowly grew into 
twenty-three, five of them attracted from Tamil homes, who work together on 
a health clinic they established in the middle of the village, their freshly 
organized library nearby which has a courtyard where gardenihg is taught 
in addition to the language classes inside, a daily provision of nutritious 
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ft)od for bxifig^' children under six years of iige» agricultural,' d^Jty.^^d;;^^; 
planting projects, a workshop housing a variety of works, and a dM^. 
pby led by a fit, North Indian fbllow. 

It is hardly possible to describe how all this unfolds; so mtidh, 
easier to explain how it did not happen. Not by money, although seme 
overseas grants come; not by evangelistic social work, although good 
relationships developed and some villagers’ situations improved; and not by 
“living with the natives*’ or sharing down to the level of the poor, although 
some Tamils do live in the newcomers’ settlement and sharing often occurs, 
It is more like it all comes from a different range, a kind of ecstatic 
muttial conspiracy, the plumbing of a well from the bottom up. One morning 
someone from the village is drawn to the settlers* kitchen or workshop-—no 
one knows just how it happens — and soon wants to help with the work. In a 
few weeks or months things form, and it becomes obvious on both sides that 
tiiis isn’t happening on the usual lines of curiosity or economic or cultt^ 
motives: the settlement acknowledges a new Aurovilian. 

All the work and projects organize themselves around this. In that sense 
there are no hired workers, no servants: only participation that is usually 
unrequested but welcomed. There is no hurry. The AurovUian settlers do 
whatever work they can; when more come from the village, or its Harijan 
Colony, or from abroad more work can be done. The foreign grants go for 
projects like the clinic and library in the village which are usually managed by 
both the Tamils and the young settlers and, after each’s food, hut, and clothes 
a bit of pocket money is shared. Equality doesn’t arise as a question, it just 
seems to be alive as an answer. 

Such growth together has been riow and delicate, checked by setbacks— 
but it continues, consolidates itself and goes on. Discoveries are made, as when 
an older Tamil lady is able to manage the work scheduling and psychological 
atmosphere of the common kitchen and dining table after a Dutch woman, 
then mi American man had given up, and when the so-called ombudsman of 
tlm group, an American, helps resolve a domestic crisis that had bedevfled a 
young Tamil couple and .their village relatives. Those ready for the 
transition from village customs of caste and unquestioned family authority 



seem to find the opportunity here in a natural and relatively bumpless 
Those mostly Western arrivals who need to adapt to uncomplicated conditions 
and generate a tuned social responsibility in close living are soon absorbing 
generations of Tamil experience. 

This community is an instance of nothing being what it seems, for to a 
casual observer the casual life>style might suggest a group of people simply 
trying to live together. But progress toward human unity cannot be made 
without progress in every inner individual. It is not only that food and living 
conditions are being improved, that farming and a baby forest are slowly 
populating the long-asleep eroded red plateau, that an experiment in human 
unity is gathering silent force, but, too, that each person is patiently being 
wooed out of that famous fortress of established human nature. 



HUMAN UNITY — AN INDISPENSABLE NECESSITY 


K. Balm 


The GaU 

The world is today crying for a common unity, a common brotherhooc 
and a new social order; the call of intellectuals and spiritual leaders it 
reverberating in the air. Today, we are eyewitness to the fact that man H 
struggling in the midst of complicated problems; and the more he “advances”, 
the more classes and divisions he creates, consequently there is a mutltpH' 
cation of his difficulties. Mao is struggling for survival not so much a^nsl 
death and disease as against man's oppression, injustice and tyranny whicli 
make life so tragic and liberty so hard to preserve. In certain philosophies ol 
life already espoused we have the fundamentals on which a new world can be 
built. At this stage of human civilisation we can say with determination and 
conviction that man can live only in a Single Society in the centuries abea4i 
Every man today depends upon others, and so does every nation; it is 
unavoidable that he must, out of necessity and compulsion, accept this new 
philosophy, this universal outlook, sooner or later. 

Man needs today a spiritual foundation; this alone will give him the 
truth, purity and peace that are the sine qua non, the essential elements, fof 
living a peaceful life. The message in this regard coming from the S^i 
Aurbbindo Ashram—clearly explains the necessity for establishing a Common 
Society. 


The Future of the Earth depends on a change of Conscious-. 
ness. The only hope for the future is in a change of consciousness. 
and the change is bound to come. But it is left to men to decide if 
they will collaborate for this change or it will have to be enforced 
upon them by the power of crashing circumstances. 



Relevant are the words of Sir Kingley Dunham when he remarks in 
his article “Our Plundered Planet”: “If man’s days are numbered it is Ms 
own fault. If there was anyone left to write a history book, the cause of 
the end of the human race could be summed up as the result of greed, 
thoughtlessness and carelessness. Nothing grander than that”. How much 
longer can man continue? 

The great advance made by science has taken man to the threshold of 
an age of material security. But in the midst of this wonderful technological 
advancement, many great civilisations are about to collapse because they have 
lost any moral or spiritual base. We wonder at the marvellous progress of 
science in our society, and then we wonder at the pitiable condition in which 
many millidns of our brothers and sisters are living in this world, struggling 
for existence. Thus we are able to see that there is nothing approaching a 
universal perspective in this world; and that can be achieved, or rather 
expressed, only by establishing a single society. Look at human society when 
man began to live collectively, and with the same dispassion look at the 
thoughts of man today. It will be a surprise to see that in spite of great 
civilisations, education, material progress and the wisdom that has been 
revealed, man has not fundamentally changed his thoughts towards the 
welfare of others. And I am afraid, without any change in the thoughts of 
man about his own society, can we call ourselves civilised? Thus a new 
civilisation can be achieved only when we change our thoughts, our attitudes, 
our minds, our consciousness, and thus establish brotherhood and unity as 
civilised human beings. It is because this has yet to be done—despite the 
material advance made— that roan is still a slave to superstitions, prejudice, 
hatred, suspicion, misunderstanding, dogma and the rest. From tUs point of 
view, I wonder whether we have attained the spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
maturity to simply realise that all are human beings. Unless and until we 
escape from the clutches of the evils and devils by which we are caught, and 
unless and until we attain that spiritual and moral maturity, it is scarcely 
possible for human society to enter into an era of a new civilisation where 
all can live peacefully. 
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The idea of one world, of one society is not a new idea bat ^ 
golden idea that can be seen in the writings of great thinkers hke ! w^ :; 


as welt as great seers like Sri AuroblndOy nay even in the words of 
Statesman who manned and managed two world wars, Sir Winston Chiu^l]^ 


who once remarked that it is better to have a world united than a wOrld 


divided, but it is also better to have a world divided than a world destroyed. 
Today many intellectuals, spiritual fgures, and other gr^t thinkers are 
engaged in the momentous work of establishing a new society, and most of 


them are working day in and day out through various organisations spread 
all over the world. From year to year, the number of people who realise die 
significance and importance of this idea are multiplying in a geometrip 


progression. 


In the Charter of the United Nations Organisation signed at San 
Francisco on the 26th of June, 1945, it is said; 

We the people of the United Nations, determined to save succeed¬ 
ing generations from the scourge of war which twice in our life has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in funda^ 
mental human rights and the established conditions under which the 
respect for the obligations arising from the treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained, have resolved to combine our 
effort to accomplish these aims. 

This gives us a clear reminder that it is high time for mao to realise the 
importance, expediency, necessity and utility of human unity, and to work 
for its success. 


From tlie Religioas Perspective ' 

Viewing this idea from the religious perspective, it will be possible to 
see that at the core of almost all the religions in this world is the perception 
lh$Lt hmmity is orie. No matter Whether it is Chnstianity, Islam, Buddhism or 
another, all favour the establishment of a unified human society. For instancoy 
"the essence of Hinduism lies (n the undermentioned propositions: 
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1. The entire cosmos is a spiritual emaQation» $proag Iroih the 
Divine and pervaded by the Divine. 

2. There is naturally within each human being, irrespective of 
cast, creed, race or religion, a spark of the Divine Conscious¬ 
ness, whereby all men are verily children of Immortality. 

3. The highest destiny and goal of man is to unite his limited 
individual consciousness with the vast ocean of Divinity that 
pervades the universe. 

AgaiOi be it from the point of view of economic, social, or so many 
other considerations, establishment of a single society with a spiritual founda¬ 
tion is an indispensable and inescapable necessity. It is time for all people to 
come together and dedicate themselves to accomplising this task. 



CURRENTS OF EVENTS 


Ronald Jorgensen 
OIL 


Holland 

The remarkable experience of Holland during the oil crisis is nof 
very well known. Printed almost entirely for domestic readers iu Dutch 
newspapers, and certainly not sought out by embarrassed foreign news 
agencies, the story reached me via Holland nationals in India who air-subseribe 
to home newspapers. 

World press notices lavishly headlined expected Dutch difficulties when 
The Netherlands refused to drop their support of Israel in the face of Arab 
oil supply threats. And it is difficult to forget the collapse of the European 
Economic Community brotherhood when threatened with excommunication 
if they made oil available to already punished Holland. What was not so 
enthusiastically followed is how The Netherlands lived through several 
months of the boycott on what they believed was the truth of their October 
6th stand. 

This is not the place to discuss what the true stand was for that war, 
but simply the integrity and courage of one nation’s unwavering stand 
whatever the consequences, while others around them changed like chameleons 
because they thought there was no other way to save their economies. 

’ * ' / '• * 

' \ i' f . ■ - 

Even the Dutch were surprised when their elabprately organized Easolke 
rationing system wasn’t needed. The figures are not available but, contrary to 
all expectations and then quantifiable possibilities, no Netherlands oil shortage 
developed. Nor did otbe^ kinds>pf related domestic and political crises. But it 
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did happen that neighbors who’d formulated new Mid-eastern foreign policy 
to qualify for Arabian oil shipments were not only short of oil but stiiggered 
from one domestic shakeup to another. You may remember the difficulties of 
Great Britain* France, West Germany and Italy during this period. One might 
explain much of this with physical data of the unexpected quantities supplied 
by other sources to the Dutch and unexpected shortfalls from Arab oilfields 
to the rest of Europe, etc., but one still can be left with the suggestive 
question why the ‘‘unexpected” developed in this specific European 
pattern. 


We know that on the basis of power and expediency there is no chance, 
for a true world unity free of uniformity and domination. The Dutch oil 
phenomenon hints that the new forces which can bring unity are already 
very active in world life (for every unpublicized incident that comes to one’s 
notice there probably are ten that don’t). And if that is happening it would 
clear the air for a showing of progress on the more conventional surface of 
international impulse. There are signs of this in Japan, Singapore and the 
workings of the Washington energy conference. 

Japaii, Singapore and the Energy Conference 


As far back as January .16,. 1974—on the heels of its government’s 
foreign policy compromise to gain a bilateral oil agreement with the Mid-east 
powers —The Japan Times editorialized a call for “A Global Action on Oil”, 
observing that ; 

‘‘...the oil cutbacks and the steep price rise spread stifierings in 
industrial and developing countries alike with suprising speed”. 


and asked the Washington energy conference (a multinational group)‘ to 
move ‘‘toward the adoption of an international energy diarter”. ; ' 


On exactly the same day the Straits Times (Singapore Straits) carried a 
speech by Singapore’s Prime Minister, Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, who said, 


‘‘The energy crisis is indicative of ffie >new ki 
' that we are likely to encotinter in the eomh^^yei^hl 






These new problems... which. ihmteii an intec^p^hil^ntt 
world... do not lend themselves to solution by individual natibniii 
initiatives.... . 

In South Bast Asia we should strive to avoid the deleterious 
consequences of... nationalist... policies through cooperative 
behavior. 

Let us hope that despite the setbacks of 1973, the world will 
continue to move forward... thinking in global and not in narrow 
nationalistic terms....’* 

And by July 9th [something had happened: after several difficult meet* 
ings, the twelve nation group set up in February by the Washington energy 
conference agreed that 

“if one or leveral countries are affected by a cut in supplies that 
reaches five per cent, the others will join together to make up the 
shortfall**, 
and 

“in cases where all members of the group are equally affected, 
sharing of supplies will begin when the overall shortfall is... ten 
per cent**. [Indian Express, 11 July 1974] 

This almost sounds like an agreement between the states of one country 
like India, or like a home economics solution for a very large family! Indeed 
this is not in the realm of idealistic hope but an act expressing an extra* 
ordinary progress of relations toward unity as if it were only the next thing 
to be done after lunch. 

Zasnbiiat South America and the Landlocked 

And not in spibs of, but because of near-monopoly producers taking the 
Arab tack in other industries like^coffee and copper, will the opportunity to 
ahknatc more dimensions of world unity grow accessible. When die copper 
producing eonntries conferred in Zambia on how to control prices, and as 
magarine [S July- 074} ^unveils the coffee growers' one*year-old 
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cartel*s efforts “to see what they can do about keeping prices up’*, responses 
of collaboration among suffering nations are likely to be pressed into action 
as happened in the oil situation. The potential for trans-national cooperation 
on a wider horizon is being actualized by its exact opposite (or its dark side) 
—multi-national exploitation and monopoly. Since coffee, after oil, is the 
largest commodity in the world, the sequence of events seems well 
orchestrated. 

Yet the largest resources not freely accessible to all are the oceans. 
After centuries of submission to the declared rights of sea-bordering nations, 
the thirty or so landlocked countries on earth are asking for the sea to be 
shared with them so that shipping and ports of entry, fishing and sea mining 
would come into their national repertoire. The old tradition of sea rights is 
so strong and unquestioned, upset in the past only by battle, that this request 
sounds like somebody asking for a nation’s leg. It dramatically exposes the 
depths of the oil crisis, the copper cartel and a wide range !>f other arrange¬ 
ments and tensions by claiming that the sea, which no one has produced, 
belongs to all (or, put another way, to none). Nor, of course, has any group 
of men created the oil or copper, etc. which all need; and which are provided 
by Nature in a pattern of global locations that, eventually, could virtually 
force the world’s nations into a unity in order to harmoniously and war-lessly 
use them —each nation sharing with the rest the resources for which it is the 
geographical trustee. That would bring the world into one economic body 
of reciprocating limbs, a preparation for unity on other levels. 


NUCLEAR POWER 

The constellation of influences which brought nuclear explosions and 
thought into the press again was irresistible: India’s magical debut, tl)ie 
quadrupled price of oil stimulating demands for nuclear power plants as 
energy ^ternatives, and revelations of new and hidden arrangements for 
distributing the technology. For instance, I had no idea the United States 
has been—for some time now'—selling uranium and nuclar technology to 
Brazil, Mexico, Portugal, Spain, Greece, South Africa, South &irea» 
Yugo^avia, Thailand, Taiwan and Japan among others [Urn Hindus 10 July 
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1974]. These make the recent offers by the same country to Iran, Israel anti 
Egypt only a bureaucratic afterthought, trailing the past weeks’ rash of 
explosive tests by India, France, China, Britain and the USSR. 

Besides the obvious impetus of fear this generates toward world unity 
(unify or the fragility of proliferation will make our destiny), two othev 
currents seem to be working. One is that all the global progress now being 
made looks like it has been thrown on its foundations, testing its capacity to 
stand and insisting on its digestion and strengthening of any weakness or 
rejection of any inauthenticity before the earth can go much further. The 
flaws and pastiches of achievements like the Vietnam ceasefire, the Chinese* 
United States rapprochement and the Portuguese revolution are working 
their way up and insisting on being dealt with. In the same way, the twenty- 
to-thirty year old past seems to have re-introduced things we hadn’t then 
resolved: the proliferation of nuclear armaments and, in a flash-up from 
Atlanta, Georgia,'the race problem—touched off by the long echoing murder 
of Martin Luther King, Jr’s, mother, violently dispersed protest marchers and 
administrative heat between the city’s black mayor and white police chief. 

The other current in the nuclear issue was expressed by Japan’s Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Masayoshi Ohira, when he answered questions about continu¬ 
ing aid to a developing country like India after it had conducted a nuclear 
test. His reply was: “The Government would like to study whether a nuclear 
power could be a developing country’* [Indian Express^ 25 May 1974]. What, 
truly, is a “developing” country; the whole country or only the part of it 
that is not yet “developed”? But of course a nation is at least many times 
more complicated and varied in aspects than a person, and is it anything but 
unwise to sum up a person’s mountain and valley infinitudes by saying he is 
developed or undeveloped? 

What this suggests is a new age—that has become absolutely necessary 
for the nearing ideal of human unity—where the depths of a nation are more 
seen and the present surface labels are shattered by the instructive focus of 
events like India’s improbable feat. This process is even more apparent in 
the domestic srbelters of the last few months. 
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THE DOMESTIC SMELTERS 

It may be you have noticed the strikingly unexpected changes—rather 
disruptions—of leadership in one nation after another this spring, like an 
established stock broker’s fallen blue chip corporations, Willy Brandt, resig¬ 
nation after five years as West Germany’s Chancellor; Israel’s Golda Meir 
resigning a long reign, as Premier; the death of Georges Pompidou, French 
President; the defeat of Mr. Heath’s Conservative English government and 
of the Swedes’s decades of socialist rule; Portugal’s revolution and 
M, Kaddafi’s abrupt descent in Libya; new elections were pressed on 
Australia, Canada and Japan; China is going through a tremendous fire 
which appears more penetrating than their massive cultural revolution; and 
were it not for Mr. Nixon’s inhuman tenacity a statesmanlike resignation 
would have vented American history months ago. 

In its May 20th issue Time magazine declared that in the last 15 months 
all nine leaders in the European Common Market have dropped out but one— 
Pierre Werner of Luxembourg. But there it is: in the Weekly Guardian of June 
1st, Pierre Werner’s Christian Democratic government went under a fifty-five 
stable years. 

There is no force in arguing these are portents of left, right or center 
polity coming, for the wave has swept them all down, careless of ideology, like 
a wind through dry grass. They are all old variations on the same vibrations 
of i^rty power politics, and it is exactly that which has become such a bar 
before the evolution into a world of universal consciousness. People have 
talked and written for years in favor of farewell to this politics; now, while 
it is visibly being smelted out in open history, may be the time to concentrate 
on what the new leadership can be, to inwardly sponsor its preparation and 
emergence, and so help compact the time needed for its manifestation. 
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REVIEWS 


Anroyille, The First Six Years: 1968-1974. 102 pages, Auropublication 

Auroville, may 1974. 

^'Auroville. It is more than a city<in<the-malcing. It is a 
process, a process of consciousness. The city is its instrumentation 
and expression, its translation into form. 

This is an attempt to graph that elusive process, to transcribe 
its actions.** 

This introduces a brochure using an untried approach to Auroville-— 
personal historical narration. If you are not familiar with the background 
and purpose of Auroville, particularly the basis and direction shown by the 
Mother in her many published descriptions and discussions with members of 
the Ashram and Auroville and in her short aphorisms which carry the pure 
mantra of scripture from the Source, this may be a difficult publication. 
It comes out of the spiral history of nearly twenty similar publications 
on the City of Dawn which have profusely shown such essential material, 
and its author has engaged such a demanding task of recording a six-year 
collective process (no previous brochure even faintly approaches the length 
of this one) that it may have absorbed all his effort and space. 

Surveying such background in previous brochures, here are the 
earliest ones. 

1 Report on a Township to be Constructed in South India: Auroville 

[tan cover, brown title] 1966 

2 Auroville , , 

[grey cover, blue title] 1967 

3 Auroville 

[light green coyer, dark green title] 


1968 



4 Auroville • 

[cream cover, dark orange title] 1968 

0 

The first iwo are especially interesting, for they came before the 
inauguration and so before the charter given by the Mother. She had not 
said much (publicly) about the future town yet, but had made an immense, 
confusing problem clear in a handful of words—why Auroville would rise in 
India. 


India has become the symbol representing 
all the difficulties of modern humanity. 

India will be the land of its resurrection, 
the resurrection to a higher truer life. 

The Mother 

These words open the second brochure which not only glows with 
embers of the vision but contains trenchant observations that would not 
allow it to be described as sentimental or sugary: “The very freedom which 
Auroville extends is likely to present problems which have not been solved 
elsewhere. Auroville is a laboratory in which there is no guarantee against 
ex[)loSifons.** In its early pages the “Oh, India” problem is met at the center 
of centers: 


“To equate India's spirituality with apathy is one of the 
vulgar fallacies of our age. It ia the deformation and degeneration 
of religion which leads to apathy while true spirituality in any age 
and place provides for progress. And no country has a greater 
*' * reservoir of stored up and unused spiritual energy from which to 
find her dynamis once it is rightly tapped.” 

The next brochure, which is based on the second but, coming a little 
li^er the inauguration, has more material and practical information, and it 
does dilute the qualities of the original to some degree. 

Without enough information to clutter it up the first brochure has a 
qdiet beauty of simplicity, an original but unobtrusive layout of space and 
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type. What is probably the Mother’s earliest pablic statemeot on the city» 
in 1965, leads the text. / 

^‘Auroville wants to be a universal town where men and 
women of all countries are able to live in peace and progressive 
harmony, above all creeds, all politics and all nationalities. 

“The purpose of Auroville is to realise human unity.” 

The illustrations are historical rarities by now. For example, they show 
the first model of Auroville, in the shape of an open, twelve-petaled lotus. 
It was not long after that that one of the architects dreamed of the city as a 
spiral galaxy and later confirmed that as the city’s design. 

Number 4, the last one, is an extraordinary document reprinted from 
its original appearance in the Ashram’s Bulletin of Sri Aurobindo International 
Centre of Education. It is entirely made up of photos taken and words spoken 
on 28 February 1968, Auroville’s inauguration. Looking through it, amidst 
the pictures of youth from 121 countries in the world walking up, couple by 
couple, to place the soil of their nation in the elevated, lotus-shaped urn 
under a wide and brilliant sky you feel a vibration from what must have been 
the atmosphere of that occasion... carried in the Mother’s opening words, 

“Greetings from Auroville to all men of good will. Are 
invited to Auroville all those who thirst for progress and aspire 
to a higher and truer life.” 

It was then the Auroville Charter was declared in sixteen languages. 


THE CHARTER OF AUROVILLE 

1. Auroville belongs to nobody in particular. 

Auroville belongs to humanity as a whole. But to li^ve 
in Auroville one must be the willing servitor of the Divine 
Consciousness. 
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2. Auroville will be the place of an unending education, of 
constant progress, and a youth that never ages. 

0 

3. Auroville wants to be the bridge between the past and 
the future. 

Taking advantage of all discoveries from without and 
from within, Auroville will boldly spring toward future 
realisations. 

4. Auroville will be a site of material and spiritual 
researches for a living embodiment of an actual Human Unity. 

The Mother 


The next brochures to come out were: 


5 Auroville 

[light yellow cover, brown title] 1968 

6 Auroville — Universal Cultural Township Project: 

First Phase of Development 1969-1974 

fcream cover, light orange title] 1969 

7 Auroville International University Centre 

[orange cover, black title] 1970 

8 Auroville 

[tan cover, blue title] 1971 


Viewed through the brochures, the time of late 1968 and 1969 seems 
to have been one of sifting down the higher inspiration through human 
mentality where material, planning and finance usually are. The famous 
epitome of this in brochure number 5 is the confident statement on transport 
that promises monorails, moving sidewalks and a fleet of canal boats which 
many disappointed visitors tenaciously remembered while trudging across 
the red dust and unrelenting glare of plateau land. The planning estimates of 
time and money in number 6 were organized in a five year collection for the 
benefit of the Government of India, which expressed interest in financially 
contributing to the growing city — emphasizing the international zone’s 
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population of pavilions from the world’s nations, the reclamation of once rich 
land with its many prosperous effects on the villages’ subsistence economy, 
and the ufolding of a truly international university. 

An open letter to U Thant, then the Secretary General of the UNO, 
and an article by the Mother are the formateurs of the next brochure’s theme 
on the international university, where a new education is glanced at in the 
coining of univercity as a description of Auroville. Heading the brochure is 
this declaration of the Mother: 

“Auroville wants to be a new creation expressing a new 
Consciousness in a new way and according to new methods... 

“Auroville offers itself to all who aspire to live the Truth of 
Tomorrow.” 

Number 8 is, in a way, the first full scale brochure, featuring a 
number of on-site photos and a page of text on what was actually being 
done there (in addition to quotations from the Mother, plans for the 
Matrimandir and the international zone, an explanation of Auroville’s 
conception and opening history and other regular items). But the new gem 
was the Mother’s description of a true Aurovilian, which was given by her in 
June, 1970. 


TO BE A TRUE AUROVILIAN 

1 The first necessity is the inner discovery by which one 
learns who one really is behind the social, moral, cultural, racial 
and hereditary appearances. 

At our inmost centre there is a free being, wide and 
knowing, who awaits our discovery and who ought to become 
the acting centre of our being and our life in' Auroville. 

2 One lives in Auroville in order to be free of moral and 
social conventions; but this liberty must not be a new slavery 
to the ego, its desires and its ambitions. 

The fulfilment of desires bars the route to the inner 
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discovery which can only be attained in peace and the transparency 
of a perfect disinterestedness. 

3 The Aurovilian must lose the proprietary sense of 
possession. 

For our passage in the material world, that which is 
indispensable to our life and to our action is put at our disposal 
according to the place we should occupy there. The more conscious 
our contact is with our inner being, the more exact are the means 
given. 

« 

4 Work, even manual work, is an indispensable thing for 
the inner discovery. If one does not work, if one does not inject 
his consciousness into matter, the latter will never develop. To let 
one's consciousness organise a bit of matter by way of one's body 
is very good. To establish order, around oneself, helps to bring 
order within oneself. 

One should organise life not according to outer, artificial 
rules, but according to an organised, inner consciousness because 
if one allows life to drift without imposing the control of a higher 
consciousness, life becomes'inexpressive and irresolute. It is to 
waste one's time in the sense that matter persists without a 
conscious utilisation. 

5 The whole earth must prepare itself for, the advent of 
the new species, and Auroville wants to consciously work towards 
hastening that advent. 

6 Little by little it will be revealed to us what this new 
species should be, and meanwhile the best measure to take is to 
consecrate oneself entirely to the Divine. 

10 Auroville The Cradle of a New Man 

[black and white cover, silver title] 

11 (no title) 

[white cover, gold drawing] 
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1971 


1972 



12 Matrimandir 

[tan cover, gold title] 1972 

13 Bharat Nivas 

[tan cover, dark orange symbol] J972 

14 Auroville Perspective 

[black and white cover, silver title] 1973 

Number 11 is a more sophisticated edition of number 10, both of 
which mark a new turn in brochures: their coherence, clear layout and 
transitions, accurate text, and complete information are a delight. But a 
much more important accomplishment is their vibration, the spiritual 
fires they stoke. This is mainly because of the apposite and effortless way 
the Mother’s utterances are used — I could say in an integral way, 
since her higher yet practical light penetrates every area of the brochure’s 
Auroville: work, marriage, money and financing, food, administration and 
government, religion and of course unity, education, discipline, inner 
development and evolution. Also, for the first time the lives and relationship 
of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother, and the lives and relationship of the 
Ashram and Auroville are described. The brochure ends with the Mother’s 
call. 

*T invite you to the great adventure, and in this adventure 
you are not to repeat spiritually what the others have done before 
us, because our adventure begins from beyond that stage. We are 
for a new creation, entirely new, carrying in it all the unforeseen, 
all risks, all hazards, —a true adventure of which the goal is sure 
victory, but of which the way is unknown and has to be traced 
out step by step in the unexplored. It is something that has 
never been in the present universe and will never be in the 
same manner. If that interests you, well, embark. 

What will happen tomorrow, I do not know. You must leave 
behind whatever has been designed, whatever has been built up, 
and then march on into the unknown. Come what may.” 

An' example of beauty may be found in the brochure bn the 
Matrimandir. It is large, spaciously laid out and simple; with a huge, color 
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four-way foldout of the design and inner structure of the Matrimandir. 
Beyond that it is difficult to describe, belter seen and perused. It attempts to 
illustrate and narrate all aspects of the Matrimandir from that of 
inner significance and beauty to time, plan and cost of construction. In giant 
golden type this excerpt from Sri Aurobindo’s epic poem, SavitrU is printed on 
the opening page: 

O Sun-Word, thou shall raise the earth-soul to Light 
And bring down God into the lives of men; 

Earth shall be my work-chamber and my house. 

My garden of life to plant a seed divine. 

When all thy work in human time is done. 

The mind of earth shall be a home of light. 

The life of earth a tree growing towards heaven. 

The body of earth a tabernacle of God. 

The completed Matrimandir will be in the shape of a large golden sphere, 
appearing to ascend out of and descend into the earth. 

The Bharat Nivas production (number 13) is as large as Matrimandir 
but its stress is on technical data and description. In fact it is the only 
brochure to show any detail of architectural idea, and includes closeup sketches 
of the drawings. This is partly because it is self-described as a report rather 
than brochure. There are four sections: (1) an introduction about Auroville, 
(2) a general presentation of the design, (3) technical data of the architecture 
and (4) construction: phases, personnel, organization and planning, cost and 
finances. These sections are marked by.thick, tan page dividers of hand-made 
paper which extend out of the binding onto about one-fourth the width of the 
page; they balance the great, heaviness of the covers and give an esthetic sub¬ 
stance to the publication. When finished with the large and comfortable pages 
you know bow the auditorium, state pavilions, linguistics school and library, 
restaurant, grounds, plaza and apartments will be designed, look, and 
physically coordinated with each other — because of the clear organization of 
the text, drawings and sketches. The two photographs used—-of the Auroville 
and Bharat Nivas models—are blocked in a striking way not seen in any of 
the other brochures. Bharat Nivas, the House of India, is the^first of the 
national pavilions to go into construction. 
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, AurovHle Perspective^ clothed in more glossy and fine paper than even 
numbers 10 and 11 were, includes the first photos of Tamil vHlage life and» 
on the other side, has eschewed virtually all architectual models for pictures 
of existing structures. Too, many more people are photographed. But there || 
ample text. In a radical innovation, the brochure's author does not ment|fn 
even the names of Sri Auroblndo and the Mother; her comments on Auroyi^ie 
are quoted rarely and the reader depends primarily, on the writing for his 
impression of the city qf new consciousness. In the section titled **evolution, 
educational and cultural" the Mandala, which is to be a center of integral 
culture, is discussed. 

“Mandala becomes the symboled form to provide for the 
synthesis of a new and integral creative quest, where a new 
consciousness may freely explore its wonders. Here the branches 
of music, painting, dance, sculpture, drama, cinema, architec¬ 
ture, the graphic arts, photography, electronics, mechanics, 
telecommunications, will find the lines of their own unique 
. development while breathing the auras of the others and the 
whole. Uniting the complex will be common areas, both indoors 
and in the open air, where the various studios may integrate 
their researches and extensions. 

“Mandala is the field where the manifold arts see themselves 
as inversions of one another and seek to express more significant, 
more potent and procreant symbols, vaster and more luminously 
transparent forms in which Beauty may reveal herself.” 

* 

It is in this brochure that the first sustained discussion of ecology is made, 
which continues in succeeding publications. 


15 

AurovHle A Model of Human Unity 



[light orange and brown cover, brown title] 

1973 

16 

AurovHle The City of the Future 



[tan cover, blue title] 

1974 

17 

Matrimandir The Mother's Truth and Love 



[gold cover, orange title] 

1974 
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If any of the brochures could have been written for World Union* it 
probably would have been number 15, A Model of Human Unity, Fundamental 
beneath all the features shared with most of the others—UNESCO resolu¬ 
tions, photos and designs of what is happening and what is to happen, 
inauguration day history and pictures of Indira's visit—is the text's refrain ojf 
unity in one poise then another. It speaks for itself. 

In the introduction. 

**Man is a being of contradictions... he had to go to the 
moon to see the earth as it actually is,—a tiny globe in the vast¬ 
ness of space,—in order to realise that the world is one, that all 
humanity is one family with a common destiny, in spite of all the 
seemingly unbridgeable chasms that divide it." 

In a beautiful telescope of the worlds within worlds which make unity seem 
a mirage. 


“We speak of human unity because there is strife between 
nations... 

“But where is the unity even within a nation? There is always 
the struggle, sometimes overt sometimes hidden, between the 
haves and the have-nots, the blacks and the whites, management 
and labour, parties in power and those in opposition,... the dis¬ 
satisfied young and the conservative old... 

“But then if the nation is too big, is there unity* even 
in the smallest social unit—the family?... Where is the harmony 
between brother and brother, father and son, even husband and 
wife? 

“Even the individual who at least seems to be one is not 
unified... The mind dreams of an ideal and the vital's emotions 
and passions lead him astray... through the ages rings the 
anguished cry of Duryodhana, T know what is wrong, I know ^ 
what is right and yet I cannot leave one nor follow the other'. 

“Even in the mind, or the vital, or the physical alone of a 
person, where is the unity? Contrary ideas and notions, opposite 
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emotions and desires, divergent physical needs battle for 
predominance. 

**Is it not then a little rash to think of human unity...? 

“What then is the solution and from where shall we begin? 
Perhaps at one place, perhaps at all levels simultaneously, if the 
key can be found that will turn in all the locks... 

“This...is the key that will turn in all the locks — an abolition 
of our separative egos through a change of our consciousness 
and nature. And the new consciousness is not something foreign 
to us, to be created and established. It is our own inmost 
consciousness. We are that. We are really and inherently one. 
It is division and strife that are the unreal masks. It is our own 
true nature that we have to discover. An adventure far more 
exciting than anything yet attempted beckons us.” 

In expressing Auroville*s ideal. 

“Auroville will provide an ideal vast enough to embrace, 
fulfil, and therefore unify all the present religions, philosphies, 
social conventions and moralities with their contradictions and 
divisions.’* 

In approaching the Tamil Indian villages. 

“An important challenge to the ideal of the city is the 
programme of integration with the villages in Auroville, remnants 
of an ancient past. Auroville offers complete oneness to those 
who are willing to be true Aurovilians.” 

In discovering the new city’s education. 

**It will be an integral education helping the divine seed in 
each individual to flower-and to manifest through the physical 
as perfect beauty, through the vital as perfect power, through 
the mind as perfect knowledge and through the soul as perfect 
love. 
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"This can only be if life and education are not two processes 
but one one movement...—the whole city a university.’* 

"...for specialised work and research, the cultural zone of 
Auroville will house an international university.... There will... be 
a centre for integral culture, Mandala....!* 

In touching the Matrimandir, whose mystery is illumined by these words: 

"Matrimandir wants to be the symbol of the Divine’s answer 
to man’s aspiration for perfection. 

"The union with the Divine manifesting himself in a 
progressive human unity.” 

The Mother 


And in characterizing Auroville’s utility 

“Auroville will be a field of research. And because unity 
implies integrality, it will be a field of integral research... 

"Auroville will help the advent of human unity in three 
ways. It will place before mankind a hope and an ideal which may 
well become the dominating and moulding thought of the future. 

But theories and philosophies by themselves are impotent. An 
example is needed, a model where all can see with their eyes the 
possibility becoming a reality. Auroville will be this example and 
model of human unity. But much more powerful than an ideal 
and an example is a living influence. The very presence of Auro¬ 
ville will generate an irresistible force so that...” 

Auroville The City of the Future has two sections. One with the regular 
items we have already seen and the second with a very tactile description of 
the town from a rider on horseback, community by community and almost 
acre by acre. Ending the first section are a series of comments by the Mother, 
two of them answers to questions. 

Question: What political organisation do you wish for 
Auroville? 
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Answer: An amusing definition comes to me: a divine 
anarchy. But the world will not understand it. 

Men must become conscious of their psychic 
being and organise themselves spontaneously, 
without rules and fixed laws—that is the ideal. 

For this one must be in contact with one*s 
psychic being, one must be guided by it and the 
authority and the influence of the ego must 
disappear. 

Question: Is Auroville the only solution to the misery of ^ 
man and to the troubles of the society? 

Answer: Not the only one. It is a centre of transfor¬ 

mation; a small nucleus of people who transform 
themselves and give an example to the world. 

This is what Auroville aspires to be. As long as 
egoism and badwill exist in the world the general 
transformation is impossible. 

Her global vision in the first section and the fingertip touch in the 
second make amiable company. It is the first time such a play has found its 
way inside such covers. Now the city’s four zones (described throughout the 
previous generations of brochures in their futures of tomorrow’s buildings, 
plazas and gardens of stop-breath beauty) are seen in the sunlight of 1974: 

**Tbe cultural zone of the township is still agricultural wasteland 
with some palmyras as the only highrise and shrubs and bushes 
which shelter certain wildlife inhabitants... The international 
quarter of Auroville is equally empty and open. Farmers are 
still sowing their ragi and kambu on the very land to which all 
countries of the world are invited to display the manifestations 
of their nation-souls.” 

Although it is a serious text which does not miss depths there is a 
conviviality of wit that keeps nudging through. As he notes the appearance of 
two newly constructed windmills, our Dutch author exclaims, 
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“One continuously feels that Auroville will be so simple, so 
natural, so obvious, so rhythmic! In the machine age to catch 
the wind is an inverted return forward, or how to say? Anyhow, 
forward to Nature!” 

Later, in narrating one community's patient work with a Tamil village: 


“Auroville may be a project of world-wide importance, laying 
the foundation for a new race, for a better future, breeding the 
sun-eyed children of new dawns, yes, but the day to day life 
does not consist of chapters of The Life Divine only, but of 
watering plants, plastering bandages and slow, very slow steps 
towards understanding, too.” 

In finishing -the brochure we feel we have come to know some of the now in 
Auroville; and “the deeper the silence in our hearts and minds, the closer 
we’ll come to the real Auroville”. In the last two pages accurate inform¬ 
ation is given for those who may want to visit, read more about or join 
Auroville. 

The most recent of these brochures is devoted solely to the 
Matrimandir. Matrimandir The Mother^s Truth and Love is composed of the 
author's highly personal and intimate disclosure of correspondence and 
conversation with the Mother about Auroville, and always with it, the 
Matrimandir. Exact copies of many of the Mother's letters to the author are 
included in her artistically unique handwriting. One, which has become very 
well known here, follows. 

“You say that Auroville is a dream—Yes, it is a ‘dream’ 
of the Lord and generally these “dreams” turn up to be true, much 
more true than the human so-called realities!” 

20.5.66 

The publication is a valuable one, providing another follower’s perception pf 
the Mother’s vast and many-sided vision. 
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Writing about the full expanse ^of Auroville’s history, the author of 
The First Six Years spent the good part of a year living successively in each 
of the city's communities. This prepared him to write the major and, in 
many ways, the most interesting chapter of the brochure: **Communities: the 
Scattering of the Seeds". Each settlement’s origins and development are 
candidly narrated through their vehicles of progress—the mostly young people 
who came, worked, sometimes went away and sometimes returned, sometimes 
to another community, slowly coming to their place in the collective effort 
now numbering 322 inhabitants. His research and reportorial achievement 
yield important reference material in an easy and sometimes wry wit. In a 
paragraph on Kottakarai community, 

“In the familiar pattern of beginning from nothing, they dug 
an open pit for water..." 

Or aboutthe large collectivity of people living in the community of Aspiration: 

“Perhaps the common error of this period was that one 
thought...he could continue to trace his path reclusively...close 
the door and leave the world [of others] outside. But the outside 
had broken in and refused to budge. 

I 

“What happened to all my progress (my precious progress)? 

What happened to the little person I used to know (my precious 
person)?’" 

Reading the section on communities, the feeling you finish with is the 
sheer physicality of the historical narrative, although there are places where 
psychological reminiscences take the foreground; the biggest is the long drama 
of Aspiration, where a very large group of people have lived through scries 
after series of the most widely varied problems — partly because Auroville’s 
educational, industrial, services and medical aspects have been concentrated 
solely there for some time. 

Another psychological history, of an activity crucial to Auroville’s 
progress, is given in details of welcome frankness and sympathetic observation 
—which all encourage the section on education to deliver its namesake: an 
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education of those reading it. An instance; the community of Aspiration had 
held a meeting to decide if they were ready to take on the work of 
educating the children. The discussion went on and * 

“While the talk continued in the little hut, a short distance 
away the work had begun to convert the old workshop into a 
temporary schoolhouse.” 

But it was not easy. 

“The first days were explosive. With no organization as yet 
evolved—and none imposed—and...children in the same room but 
in different worlds, French-speaking, English-speaking, German-, 
Italian-, Hindi-, and Tamil-speaking—what could one say? In what 
language?’* 

And they discoverd what could be confidently not expected. 

“Planning was a feeling-out process: if a system did not 
work... it was abandoned. A long series of abandonments, modi¬ 
fications, readjustments. Systems were made for the children, not 
the children for systems; they were only forms for growth, not 
moulds. As the teachers came to know they did not know the way, 
the way came to them, revealing itself step by step,” 

Along with the previous discussion of communities, of work, the 
Matrimandir construction experience, relations with the Tamil villagers and 
the well organized charts of information in the appendices, this unabashed 
case history of education forms the most valuable material and admirable 
quality of the brochure: a diligent observation of Aurovilians* movement 
forward and'a careless frankness describing success and failure, grace and 
awkwardness. 

The Matrimandir draws the most inspired and attracting writing. It 
also reveals, with what may be a Divine irony, how impossible it has proven 
for anyone but its creator, the Mother, to truly write or speak o^the Temple 
of Truth. 
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The other sections on ecology, culture, health, architecture and platiniag, 
transport, economy, and government are less developed, are less clear. In that 
they reflect the condition of Auroville itself in these areas which are taking 
longer to germinate. 

Something has to be said about the appendices which reveal in two 
pages what no one has really known for years. How many people live in 
Auroville, in each community. Exactly which countries are here. (It iit 
shown that five of the world's seven continents live here in someone.) 
Does Auroville possess as young a population as it seems to? There is an 
age-sex chart, showing the profile reaching its apex between the ages of 
twenty and forty. Last, a current map accurately and completely shows the 
relationship of Auroville communities and Tamil villages to each other and 
to the concentric projections of the Auroville area and Pondicherry. Such 
information can fashionably be called trivial, but often has been and will be 
needed, and neatly completes the accomplishment of Auroville—The First Six 
Years: 1968-1974. 

The question of brochures—even to the point of whether there should 
be any at all—has been up for plenty of discussion in Auroville and the 
Ashram. A brochure, that constant tool of entertainment promoters, real 
estate agencies and slow moving institutions of various kinds, how can it 
possibly be used for a city envisioned to be 'Hhe cradle of a new man"? (a 
phrase from brochure number 10) Things are not only supposed to happen 
fast in Auroville; they do happen so fast one can hardly talk about them from 
one day to the next, much more freize a brochure about them. And who can 
deny brochures' strong association with old vibrations of show in the mentally 
and vitally dominated world? 

The thing that brings all this back to our livingroom is requests for 
.some information on Auroville. If someone cannot, for whatever reason, 
physically visit the town and wants to know in whatever way and by however 
intense or varied aspiration he or she may have, how can he be denied by 
what may be the one collective beam of this aspiration on the earth? 

When funds allow it the limitation of printed information can be burst 
into film, tape and even the possible sending of properly preserved flower 
messages; paintings, music, videotapes of aspects and events and discussions 
and interviews and oral-visual letters back and forth; the sendng of soil with 
common-time overseas meditations, stones with Matrimandir concreting 
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times, a widening of the circle giving and touching outward and the base of 
aspiration feeling itself throughout the globe. 

But in the meantime, brochures and other printed material don’t have 
to take form in the old channels. For a new consciousness, new approaches 
even in the old mediums. So far Auroville brochures have developed splendid 
qualities,—simplicity and originality of layout (number 1); inspired horizon- 
breadth writing (number 2); photographs charged with vibration (number 4); 
an integral use of the Mother’s globe of comments on a flat medium in a 
luminously clear way (number 11); an assault on Beauty (number 12); an 
intimacy with architecture and technique (number 13); vision toward the 
villages, toward ecology (numbers 14, 16 and 18); toward the integrality of 
human unity (number 15); a tactile depth and humor of the now (number 16); 
an historical diligence and wit; a focus on the future (number 5), on the 
present (number 16), on the past (number 18) but no synthesis of them—all 
in one. Some of these brochures have been written for replying to corre¬ 
spondence enquiries, some as souvenirs, some to raise money in India and 
others to raise money in the United States. In the past it has always been 
necessary to write a specific brochure for a specific purpose but in a new way 
of doing things and with a new gleam of consciousness might it be possible 
to create an integral brochure that would satisfy even more than a cluster of 
purposes—a further dimension altogether? Might it even be this will come 
within reach when, instead of one or two people working on the writing and 
organizing of a brochure, a collective consciousness of several will create and 
form it in a rich-rayed single will of unity and—not so incidentally—find a 
way to work beyond individual labor? 


Ronald Jorgensen 
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Secret Splendor, by Charles Earnest Essert. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1973. 


Normally we move, singly and collectively, within the shuttering of 
narrowness’ mold. Tethered by the master of self-reference, we circle statically 
the disunited island we call our own. Charles Essert suggests a different kind 
of revolution, around another kind of boundless centre. We can become 
conscious cosmically, we can experience that secret splendor and offer an 
answer to the question life provides. This book holds something of one man’s 
experience and one man’s answer. 

His is an experience born out of the pain of dissatisfaction and 
incompleteness, out of a compelling, one-pointed desire and quest for truth. 
Thus brought to a threshold, the song of a bird gives the touch that awakens 
him “to a world of Radiance with an abrupt start’’: 

“I felt a vast influx and efflux as though a dam had given 
way, allowing the power of the cosmos to sweep through me in a 
mighty torrent. All boundaries seemed to vanish. Light poured 
upon me until I seemed to swim in the brilliant, shimmering, 
living radiance. 

“I beheld Life in all things... I saw it flowing through the 
bushes and trees and stones, pouring through the brown earth. 

The earth breathes. Everything breathes, — plants, stones, clouds, 
the walls of a house — all are conscious.” 

The impress of that consciousness is irridescent; his perception brightens and 
expands, but in time the active vividness pales. It remains an experience, not 
a realisation. His answer is therefore qualified, limited. 

The experience when formulated is less compelling; at significant points 
it intersects with, authentic spiritual truth but there are prevalent tangents. 
In a presentation of his view of “Cosmic Principles” are found examples of 
both. If in one he posits that, seen accurately, ours is a nonevolving, finished 
and perfected universe or that rejection of the world is the way to attainment, 
in another he affirms 
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“the deepest secret of all... the soul-faculties reveal the uoiverse 
as Person. The World is a Living Being whose form is Light, 
whose power is all-mighty, whose wisdom is infinite. This 
supernal Being is the source of all. It is in all things yet above all 
things, radiant, rhythmic, loving, laughing.’* 

Further, he recognises that it is the moment propitious to become aware of 
this Person, to make each and together the passage to this Consciousness- 
Force. But that which urged him to express his aspiration, vision and 
understanding is the most articulate witness to this promise, this white shadow 
of tomorrow. It is his best answer. Ideas aside, the possibility, the inevitability 
of man’s and humanity’s progress in consciousness is what irrepressibly 
prevails. 

Tatsat 
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FOCUS No, 4/74 


The earth will enjoy a tasting and 
living peace only when men understand 
that they must be truthful and sincere 
even in their international dealings. 

For the Governments honesty lies 
not only in saying what they are doing 
but also in doing what they say. 

THE MOTHER 


'Recent events like the Watergate in the United States and similar revelations in other 
spheres in different countries have only underlined the urgent need of taking this step in 
national affairs and international dealings. Without this corrective action further movement 
towards the Ideal of Unity and Peace is likely to be held up. As a result of the evolution of 
human consciousness, these standards are now accepted by individuals in their personal 
lives. But they have yet to be applied on a collective scale. Societies, nations and United 
Nations —all have got to replace gilded hypocrisy by honesty of word and intent. A radical 
change in their methods of functioning is urgently called for. Our General Secretary. Sri 
A. B. Patel has been exerting himself during his current tour abroad in drawing attention of 
the people to this need for a revaluation of things and a bold departure from out-of*date 
methods in governmental dealings with each other. 


Tour by A. B. Patel: 

"I am keeping rather busy talking to individuals, addressing meetings,' visiting 
institutions, attending Sri Aurobindo Circle meetings and discussing with friends. I must 
say that the Indians living in Mombasa have shown great regard and affection for me. 
I have also attended Rotary and Lions Clubs meetings." 

Since Sri A. B. Patel wrote this letter about ten days after his arrival in Kenya on June 
26, 1974, hia activities on behalf of the World Union Movement have assumed wider 
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proportions and the response of the public in all the places of his visit has been overwhelm¬ 
ing. Depending upon the character of his meetings, he had to speak on a number of themes, 
including ecological problems, population growth, political instability etc. —all from the 
point of view of World Unity. Sri Patel has -at the time of writing —entered the next lap of 
his tour and is currently addressing meetings and working in groups in England and Europe. 
Reports are pouring in of the wide interest he has evoked in the public and the enthusiasm 
with which he is being received and heard. 

The following is a brief account of the meetings that have been held so far in honour 
of the veteran leader. 


Kenya — (East Africa):- 

1. 26-6-74: V. I. P. reception at Nairobi airport by many old friends including Mr. C. J. 

Patel, Mr, Kantibhai V. Patel and Justice Madan and also Mr. Jonathan 
Njenga, principal Immigration Officer. 

2. 26-6-74: Met several people in Nairobi; gave press interviews; and had dinner 

arranged by Mr. C. J. Patel in the evening for about 100 persons. 

3. 27-6-74: Morning: Reception at Mombasa airport by many friends, relatives and the 

Mayor of Mombasa. 

4. 27-6-74: Lunch with the Rotary Club of Kilindini; —spoke on "COMING 

REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES". 

5. 27-6-74: Evening: Meeting under auspices of the Indian Association; — subject: 

"THE EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS INTO A WORLD 
AUTHORITY". 

6. 27-6-74: At Visha Oshval Mahajan Vadi — in Gujarati —subject: "FUTURE OF 

HUMANITY". 

7. 28-6-74: Meeting by Patel Samaj; —subject "HUMAN UNITY". 

t 

8. 28-6-74: Saturday Club Meeting at Nyali Beach Hotel; — subject: "EDUCATION FOR 

ONE WORLD". 

9. 29-6-74: Visit to 'Ambalal House' being constructed by Pan Africa insurance Co. Ltd. 

(of which he was the founder member). ^ 
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10. 29-6-74; Women's Association; - subject: "MY EXPERIENCES IN SRI AUROBINDO 

■ ASHRAM"; — followed by questions-answers. 

11. 29-6-74: Buffet dinner by the Indian Association where a large number of friends 

attended; — spoke on "NEED TO TAKE FORWARD THE AFRICAN 
CONTINENT IN ITS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND OTHERWISE FOR 
BRINGING IT IN LINE WITH OTHER CONTINENTS." 

12. 1-7-74: Meeting of Sri Aurobindo Circle of Mombasa at the residence of Mr. D.S. 

Trivedl. Spoke on "DUTY OF THE DISCIPLES OF SRI AUROBINDO AND 
THE MOTHER TO KEEP THE FLAG OF THE TRUTH THEY REPRESENTED 
FLYING AND CARRY THEIR MESSAGE FAR AND WIDE". 

13. 1-7-74: Meeting under auspices of Hindu Union: subject: "THE PROSPECTS OF 

HUMAN UNITY". 

14. 2-7-74: Lions Club of Mombasa; subject: "EMERGENCE OF WORLD COMMUNITY". 

15. 2-7-74: Satsang meeting of the Divine Life Society: subject: "DIVINE LIFE". 

'* (Also met Mr. Shah, the Assistant Commissioner for India). 

16. 3-7-74; Function by Seif Bin Salim Public Library and Reading Room, subject: 

"TRUE KNOWLEDGE". 

17. 3-7-74: Function of Social Service League: subject: "SERVICE TO HUMANITY". 

18. 4-7-74; Meeting of Sri Aurobindo Circle; subject; "LIFE OF A SADHAK IN SRI 

AUROBINDO ASHRAM". 

19. 5-7-74: Visit to Pandya Memorial Clinic (of which he was one of the founder 

menrbers). 

20. 5-7-74: Meeting of Sri Aurobindo Circle: Question-answers. 

21. 5-7-74: Meeting of Swami Narayan Mandir: subject: "OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE 

SPIRITUAL PROGRESS". 

22. 5-7-74: Rotary Club of Mombasa: subject: "THE DUTY OF PEOPLE IN AFRICA TO 

MOVE FORWARD AFRICA RAPIDLY". 

23. 6-7-74 & 

7-7-74: Sri Aurobindo Circle Question-answers. 



24. 7-7-74: Buffet dinner by Patel Samaj; subject: "RAPIDLY CHANGING WORLD". 


26. 8-7-74: ‘ Morning — Left for Nairobi. 

26. 8-7-74: Meeting arranged by Sri Aurobindo Circle, Nairobi, — at the Amphitheatre 

of Kenyatta Conference Hail. Mr. Humphrey Slade, (the former Speaker of 
the Parliament of Kenya) presided: it was very well attended: Spoke on 
"PROBLEMS FACING HUMANITY", then answered questions. 

27. 9-7-74: Attended a meeting of the Hindu Council (arranged to hear a Swamiji from 

India), where, being invited to speak, spoke on "INFINITE TRUTH". 


UNITED KINGDOM: 

28. 10-7-74: Reached London in the morning. 

29. 10-7-74 Attended meeting of the Parliamentary Group for World Government, at 

Parliament House. 

30. 12-7-74: Meeting arranged by Gujarat Samaj, South London. Subject: "FUTURE OF 

HUMANITY" (in Gujarati language). 

31. 13-7-74: Meeting by World Union (U.K.) Centre, Colchester: at Lexden Church Hail; 

Subject: "EDUCATION FOR ONE WORLD". 

32. 14-7-74: Sri Aurobindo Circle, Cambridge: Answered questions, which were well 

received. 

33. 15-7-74: Sri Aurobindo Circle and World Union-Colchester: Talked about Ashram, 

World Union, and Auroville generally; and answered questions. 

34. 17-7-74: Attended another meeting of The Parliamentary Group for World 

Government, where the question of the resources of Seabed was under 
discussion. 

35. 18-7-74: Met the staff of World Goodwill when Mrs. Alice Bostock was present; had 

fruitful talk for about two hours. 

36. 20-7-74 Meeting by Sri Aurobindo Society of Great Britain, at Lancaster Gat9 Hotel; 

— subject: "MESSAGE OF SRI AUROBINDO AND THE MOTHER". 
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37. 21-7-74; Meeting by Brent Indian Association and Change Europe Society: Large 
hall of the Coppland High School was overcrowded. Subject: "PROBLEMS 
FACING HUMANITY". — (partly In Gujarati and partly in English). 

38 22-7-74: Attended meeting of Sri Aurobindo Centre of London; answered questions. 

39. 25-7-74: Meeting by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, London Branch; wjien Mr, Ratilal 

Chandaria presided; subject: "PROBLEMS FACING HUMANITY AND 
THEIR SOLUTIONS". 

40. 26-7-74: Birmingham: Dudley: Spoke on "SPIRITUAL LIFE" (in Gujarati language) 

before a large gathering of Indians at the Krishna Temple, and answered 
questions; — all very well received. 

41. 27-7-74: Cardiff: Meeting presided by Mr. David Davies held at the hall of "Temple of 

Peace" under the auspices of 'Welsh Centre for international Affairs': Spoke 
on: "EVOLUTION OF UNITED NATIONS INTO A WORLD AUTHORITY". 

42. 28-7-74; Leicester: Meeting organised by Mr. Chimanbhai P. Patel and Sanatan Dharma 

Mandir: Spoke In Gujarati on; "WORLD UNITY ON A SPIRITUAL 
FOUNDATION". 


NEW WORLD UNION CENTRES: 

World Union Konnagar Centre was inaugurated on 25th May, 1974 at the house 
of Sri Satyendra Nath Roychowdhury when Sri Dilip Kumar Ganguli presided. After a 
devotional song by Km. Rekha Shome and group concentration, Sri Samar Basu, the 
Co-ordinator of World Union in the Eastern Region, spoke on "World Union — as visioned 
by Sri Aurobindo". Sri Satya Ranjan Dhar is the Chairman of the centre and Sri Dilip 
Kumar Ganguli the Secretary. The address is: P, 1180 Aurobindo Paili, P. 0. Konnagar 
712235, Dt. Hooghiy, W. Bengal —which is the Secretary's residence. 

World Union Chaibasa Centre was inaugurated on 12th July 1974 at the Hall of 
Rabindra Bhavan, Chaibasa, Bihar, when Sri Sukumar Sarkar, Advocate, presided. After a 
devotional song by Raj Birendra Narayan Chowdhary, Sri Samar Basu, Co-ordinator of 
World Union in the Eastern Region, spoke on "Sri Aurobindo's Philosophy and Sadhana 
with Special Reference to the Present Crisis and World Union Movement". Sri Joydeb 
Dutta is the Chairman and Sri SarojKanti Deb the Secretary and Treasurer. The address is: 
Sri Asoka Kumar Sen, D. P. Singh Road, P. 0: Chaibasa, Dt. Singhbhum, Bihar-833203. 

World Union Durgapur Centre was formed on 19th July 1974 at the initiative of 
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Sri S. Subramaniam who is to act as Chairman of the Centre while Sri Sunderam (student) is 
the Secretary and Treasurer and Miss S. Ratna is an ordinary student member. The address 
is: C D 48/1, V. K. Nagar, Durgapur--10, W. Bengal —713210. • 

WORLD UNION CENTRES - ACTIVITIES: 

Sri Samar Basu, Co-ordinator of World Union in the Eastern Region, has been 
touring in his area giving talks on various subjects connected with the movement and has 
been instrumental in giving inspiration and guidance for opening new centres and enrolling 
new members among other achievements. As a result, three new centres have been formed 
since the last Focus was published—namely, Konnagar. (W. Bengal), Chaibasa (Bihar), and 
Chakradharpur (Bihar), of which details are awaited. Details are given under reports 
covering two of these new centres. On 23rd June 1974 a convention of members of all the 
World Union Centres in West Bengal was conducted to discuss matters relating to formation 
of a youth wing, publication of a bilingual quarterly Journal from West Bengal and 
observation of World Union Day on 20th August. 

During his recent tour, Sri Samar Basu went to Tatanagar on 10th July 1974, where 
two meetings were arranged by Sri Aurobindo Society centre, Tatanagar Railway Colony: 
one at the high school where he spoke on "Sri Aurobindo's Sadhana" and another at the 
Society Centre where the subject "Present Crisis and World Union Movement as Visioned 
by Sri Aurobindo" was discussed, it is expected that a new World Union centre will be 
formed there. Thereafter, at Sini on the 11th July 1974, a meeting was arranged by local 
devotees where he spoke on the present crisis etc. 

On 21st and 22nd July 1974 he visited Burdwan and Asansol respectively, on a 
fruitful Lecture tour programme as a result of which, among other things, a new World 
Union Centre is expected to be formed at Asansol. 

Pondicherry World Union International Centre: A meeting was held on 8th June 
1974 at the Chamber of Commerce Building when His Excellency Sri Chhedi Lai, the 
Lt. Governor of the Pondicherry State, presided and Sri M. P. Pandit spoke on: "Responsi¬ 
bility of Spiritual Man in National and International Crisis". His Excellency made some 
interesting observations. Dr. M. Baiasubramanyam proposed vote of thanks. 

t 

Bangalore Centre held a meeting on 2nd June 1974 when Dr. 0. Sundara Row spoke 
on "Religious Heads and the World Union". 

For World Union Day, 20th Apgust 1974, Bangalore Centre Has arranged for an 
inter-collegiate oratorical competition when three sets of Sri Aurobindo's books—The Ideal 
of Human Unity, Human Cycle and War and Self-Determination—will be given as prizes to 
the first three winners. The Subject will be "World Unity through National Integration.^' 
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North Calcutta Centra: The second meeting was held at 20, Aurobindo Sarani, 
Calcutta>700005 at the house of Sri Birendra Krishna Sinha on 20th June, 1974, when Sri 
Sukumar Dutta presided. The meeting commenced with a devotional song by Sri Jadu Nath 
Chakravarty, followed by group concentration for two minutues. Thereafter, Sri Samar 
Basu, Co-ordinator, spoke on "What Kind of Education Will Promote World Unity". 
Then the Secretary announced that the Centre had arranged for classes on 'The 
Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo" and "World Unity" to be held at their office at 18-A, 
Ramdhone Mitra Lane, Calcutta-700004, during the first week of every month, 
where educationalists and intellectuals would be invited to speak. The meeting welcomed 
with applause the news about new members, i.e., Sri Asim Dutta, a Director of M/s Krishna 
Chandra Dutta Marketing Pvt. Ltd., joining as a Life Member and Sri Nemai Bose, Sri Tarun 
Sinha, Sri Partha Kar, and Sri Chandra Sekhar Sarkar as ordinary members. A book on Sri 
Aurobindo was donated to the Centre's library by a devotee. Sri Kumar Mookherjee and 
Sri Sukumar Dutta, the president, also spoke. Before closing the meeting with Gurudeva 
Bandana and Ramkrishna Stotra by Sri Robi Ghosh, it was announced on behalf of 'Kalikata 
Beniatola Sadharan Harisava" that under their auspices World Union North Calcutta Centre 
will present a programme of speeches on Sri Aurobindo and a slide show on "The Revered 
Mother and Ashram Life" on 24th June 1974 at 48/1, Beniatola Street, Calcutta-700005. 
The next meeting will be held on 20th July, 1974, at 7, Nalini Sircar Street, Calcutta- 
700004, at the house of Sri Ranjit Sardar. This Centre has also arranged for the printing of 
World Union flags for wide distribution on 20th August 1974, World Union Day. 

Chandernagore Centre: The monthly seminar was held on 2nd June 1974 at Sri 
Aurobindo Mandir, Chandernagore, where Sri Natbar Das, an old disciple of Sri Aurobindo, 
presided. The proceedings of the last meeting were read by the Secretary Sri B. N. Baral and 
confirmed. Then Sri Samar Basu, Co-ordinator, spoke on "What Kind of Education 
will promote World Unity". He referred to the book "The ideal of Human Unity" by 
Sri Aurobindo and mentioned a special kind of education covering yoga sadhana, 
stating that world unity can really be possible through emotion and not by intellect. 
He also stressed the need to re-write history by original -thinking in order to 
provide the right type of education. Thereafter he answered various questions. Before 
closing, the Secretary proposed in the interest of progressive activity that regular meetings 
should be held and a reserve fund maintained to meet expenses. These proposals were 
accepted by the members present. The meeting then ended with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 

Uttarpara Centre: On the 30th May 1974 this Centre along with Its Youth Wing 
celebrated the 65th anniversary day of Sri Aurobindo's delivering the historic Uttarpara 
Speech (30th May 1909) at the hall of Jaykrishna Public Library, Uttarpara. 

On the 1st June 1974 this Centre also conducted its monthly meeting at the house of 
Sri Rathindra Nath Banerjee when Sri S. R. Guha presided and Sri Tarun Mittra and Sri 
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Sankar Nath Nag, M. A., B. T., spoke on "What Kind of Education will Promote World Unity", 
Besides the members of the centre, many prominent persons of the locality attended the 
meeting. • 


ButwaI Centre: At the invitation of Sri S. K. Rattan, on behalf of Butwal Centra, 
Sri Dev Dutt of Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, reached there along with Prof. 
R. K. Josh! of Gorakhpur University, Gorakhpur, on 29th June 1974. On the same day 
Sri S. K. Rattan took them to see Sri S. B. Shreshtha, Anchaladhish (Zonal Commissioner), 
Butwal, Nepal, at his residence when other officials were also present. During the talk 
the officers of the Indian Co-operation Mission, Sri N. S. L. Rao, Chief Engineer, ICM 
Highway Projects, Kathmandu, Sri J, K. Varshneya, Superintending Engineer, M.R.M. 
Circle No. I, Butwal, and Sri D. S. Rana, Liaison Officer, H. M. G. Nepal, also joined. 
Sri Dev Dutta gave good information to the Anchaladhish when he enquired about the 
Ashram and Auroville. Thereafter the Anchaladhish introduced them to those present. 
Before taking leave Sri Dev Dutta presented him with some literature as well as a copy of 
World Union journal. In the evening, Sri Dev Dutta gave a talk at the residence of Sri 
Rattan in the M. R. M. Camp. The meeting commenced with the Mother's music and 
concluded with a devotional song. Sri Dev Dutta also answered the questions raised by 
the audience. 

On 30th June 1974, an Exhibition of Sri Aurobindo Ashram International Centre of 
Education and Auroville, was arranged in the hall of the School of the M. R. M. Campus. 
Then Sri J. K. Varshneya convened a meeting which was presided by the Anchaladhish 
and included these items: The Mother's music; a talk by Sri Dev Dutt on "Yoga and 
Problems of Life"; a talk by Prof. R. K. Joshi on "Integral Education and Role of Parents"; 
the presidential address by Sri S. B: Shreshtha, Anchaladhish, who expressed great 
pleasure over the talks, which he considered beneficial; and a vote of thanks by the 
Convenor. Thereafter, for 30 minutes, the films on (i) "Sri Aurobindo Ashram School" 
and (il) "24ih November — Darshan Day of the Mother" were shown. This meeting 
was attended by about 500 persons including the public of the locality. 

Kamarkundu Centre: The first monthly meeting was held on 9th June '74 at the house 
of Dr. Kalosona Padha, Singur, when Sri S. K. Bose presided. The meeting commenced after 
group concentration when Sri Samar Basu, Co-ordinator, spoke on "What is World 
Union" with special reference to Sri Aurobindo's philosophy and sadhana. Besides the 
members, many prominent persons of the locality were present. 

The second meeting was held on the 30th June 1974 at the hall of Kamarkundu 
Bharati Vidyamandir, when Sri Shib Krishna Basu presided. The meeting commenced with 
'Rabindra Sangit' presented by Kumari Nivedita Nanda and group concentration. Sri Samar 
Basu spoke on "World Union and Sri Aurobindo" with special reference to bis message of 
the 15th August 1974. An interested teacher, Sri Jagadish Chandra Nanda, asked <"Whether 
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'Viswa Hindu Padshad' organised by the devotees of Swami Viv^kanantda has iviy hJhetlonsi 
affinity with 'World Union', and whether 'World Union' moves on the line of Vedanta?” For 
want of time Sri Samar Basu gave a brief reply to the satisfaction of the questioner and it 
was suggested that the matter may be discussed further in any of the subsequent rraetings. 
Sri Samar Basu announced that 20th August will be observed as World Union Day jt 
Kamarkundu, — the detailed programme to be notified later. Before conclusion, Sri S. K. Besi^, 
the Chairman, declared that the next meeting of the Centre will be held at the house of 
Dr. Kalosona Padha on 14th July '74 at 7.00 p. m. 

Konnagar Centre: The first monthly meeting was held on 29th Juno 1974 at the 
house of Sri Satya Ranjan Ohar, Chairman of the Centre. It commenced with a devotional 
song by Kumari Rekha Shome and after group concentration and offering of flowers to the 
Mother and Sri Aurobindo. The meeting was attended by about 40 persons, including some 
distinguished persons of the locality. Sri Samar Basu, the Co-ordinator, discussed in detail 
the Yoga of Sri Aurobindo and also various aspects of the World Union movement as 
envisioned by Sri Aurobindo, The members were glad to welcome Sri Subodh Chandra 
Guha who joined the Centre as a member. The venue of the next meeting was also 
selected. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS; 

151. Sri Raghunath Day, 

152. Sri Asim Kumar Dutta, 

153. Mr. Krishnakant I. Patel, 

154. Miss Prerna Chandrakant Amin, 

155. Sri Ranajit Kumar Sardar, 


Managing Director, 

The Howrah Motor Co. Pvt. Ltd., 

16, Rajendranath Mukherjee Road, 
Calcutta-700001. 

Director, Krishna Chandra Dutta 
Marketing Pvt. Ltd., 

231, Maharshi Debendra Road, 
Calcutta-700007. 

47, Station Road, Harold wood, 
Romford, Essex, U. K. 

7 Knepp Close, Pound Hill, Crawley, 
Sussex, U.K. 

7, Nalin Sarkar Street, Calcutta-700004. 
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"FRIENDS OF WORLD UNION". (LIFE MEMBERS WITHOUT JOURNAL) 

Note: As decided in the meeting of the Executive Committee held on 23rd April 1974, 
a category of life memberehip of World Union without journal, known as "Friends of World 
Union" was introduced with immediate effect and we give below the names and addresses of 
parsons enrolled as such: 

1. Smt. Kamala Basu, C/o World Union Centre Uttarpara, 

24. Haranathpur Road, BHADRAKALI-712232, 
Dt. Hooghiy, W.Bengal. 

2. Sri Shyam Agarwal, C/o Laxman Das Duli Chand, 

40-A, Now Mandl, MUZAFFARNAGAR, U. P. 


M. P. PANDIT 

WORLD UNION, Chairman 

PONDICHERRY-605002 5-8-74 
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The perfection of man lies in the unfolding of 
the ever ^perfect Spirit. ... 

Man^s road to spiritual supermanhood will be 
open when he declares boldly that all he has yet 
developed^ including the intellect of which he is so 
rightly and yet so vainly proud, are now no longer 
sufficient for him, and that to uncase, discover, set 
free this greater Light within shall be henceforward 
his pervading preoccupation. Then will his philosophy, 
art, science, ethics, social existence, vital pursuits be 
no longer an exercise of mind and life, done for 
themselves, carried in a circle, but a means for the 
discovery of a greater Truth behind mind tind life 
and for the bringing of its power into our human 
existence. We shall be on the right road to become 
ourselves, to find our true law of perfection, to live 
our true, satisfied existence in our real being and 
divine nature. 


SRI AUROBJNDO 
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(Continuation of "Our Readers Write...") 


Sri Mir Iqbal Hussain: Out of heart and wise. , 

Sri Rohit Mehta: Very thoughtful and radical. 

Sri R. R. Oiwakar: "Man has developed the power to discriminate between 
what is good and bad, what is beneficial and not beneficial." But mostly does 
himself the worst as a most unwise animal. "Today so much of humanity is in 
ignorance." You yourself deny your own words on page 29. 

Professor Naranayan: Brief, practical. 

Sri J. P. Narayan: intelligent, sober, well meditating, working. 

Sri M. P. Pandit: Very sincere and clear. 

Committee on "Content of World Unity" 

Sri Rohit Mehta, Chairman: "And so the search for unity must mean a 
search for a wider perspective. It is this wider perspective which we name as 
Human Fellowship or a sense of One-ness." "And so a real search for unity must 
be without the pre-condition for a common ground, whether physical or 
psychological." "Only a New Individual can bring the New Civilisation into 
existence," Let us believe and ourselves daily live according to this real 
World Unity. 

How to Achieve World Unity 

Sri R. R. Diwakar, Chairman; "The future of humanity as a whole lies a 
great deal on the training, discipline and thinking of the younger-generation who 
will have to equip themselves to bear the onerous responsibiiity'of the future." 
"Emphasis should be on co-existence leading to co-prosperity, progress and 
eventually to world unity and a World State." intelligent Recommendations — 
though still somehow too ideal in the atmosphere in which some people 
have to live. 

What Kind of Education Will Promote World Unity 

Sri Mir Iqbal Hussain, Chairman; "Learning how to think and not to 
think as they are told to think." 

"Establishment of a world university or universities to epearhead 
educational revolution in every country so that every nation and ethnic group can 
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contribute its quota in the synthesis of world culture." A thorough summary of 
what could and should be done but who will decide, for example: who was a 
real national Hero and who only a blind agent of imposture, etc.? 

Participation of All Sectors of Society in the Movement 

Prof. Ambady Narayanan, Chairman: "To inculcate the spirit of work is 
worship." Noble suggestion. Seeds, which by and by will be allowed to germinate 
without restriction of any kind. 

Statement of the Fourth Triennial World Union Conference held at 
Pondicherry from December 15 to December 19, 1973. 

"This is oneness of freedom and not the uniformity that constricts." 

"Every member of the Union should endeavour to personify in his own life 
the highest ideals of world unity." 

"To canvass for the creation of a permanent international Police Force 
exclusively under the United Nations." 

Whole 'waterfalls' of suggestions and 'must be led to...' most admirably 
served... 

World Union Conference December 19, 1973, Sri M. P. Pandit: "Once a 
man is aware that he does not exist by himself and for himself, he is awake to 
the vibrations of understanding, love and sympathy." 

"We are striving for a universal consciousness, life and vision." Very 
honest, sober and clear. 

Sri Rohit Mehta: A bold speech. 

H. E. Shri Chhedi Lai: Words from a very experienced, intelligent man. 

World Unity — Concept and Practice, Alice Bostock: "...and the conse¬ 
quent salvation of the whole." This is a very often repeated phrase, speaking about 
unreality. "New age of love and sacrifice.*' When something is done out of love, 
man does not sacrifice. Her examples are rather doubtful. '^Forgiveness and 
sacrifice are never easy." Devotion to a right cause is never a sacrifice. 

For a true man the word 'sacrifice' does not exist. 
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"Oo any of us deserve that Christ died for us?'' If he existed, then he died 
for his individual conviction, not for the salvation of anyone in the Past — the 
less at Present and those of far off Future. 

"—deep-seated hostilities"—is rather wrong as those 'hostilities’ — the 
cause of them — lies somewhere else... 

On the whole it is a mixture of selected thoughts, not well digested. 

World Unity — How? Prof. R. M. Patel: Very sincere. 

Education for World Peace: A New Challenge, Dr. S. P. Ahluwalia: 
"...and we do not know whither we are moving." It is not so dark, unknown, 
hopeless. The author is a clear-minded selector of universal moral principles. His 
conclusions are right. 

Naturally: the human in children is indestructible under all circumstances, 
conditions. All that is artificial, inhuman, selfish, obsolete is only more or less 
temporal. The natural will outlive and ever lead. 

Education for World Unity Dr. Sita Ram Jayaswal: The four mentioned 
ievels are a good basis of needy progress. 

Comments on Education for World Unity Betty Reardon: A quite 
sober way towards World Unity. 

Education and World Peace and Unity, Dr. Surya Nath Prasad, M.A.,M.Ed.: 
Each one of us ought to be more: 'integrated', 'coordinated' in his own Self. 

WORLD UNION Focus: Humanity's kernel is healthy. Though seemingly 
slowly, it Is irresistibly evolving... ‘The crises' are only more or less temporal foam 
on the healthy currents of mankind's most powerful river... 

Let the river flow on uninterruptedly — do the very best you are able to. 
The rest will be performed by others, be their denomination of whatsover kind... 

The intelligent and most sincere dedication of WORLD UNION is helping 
mankind's advancement — to ever more conscious UNION,.. 

It is a great delight, pure JOY for me knowing and seeing; how Intelligently, 
honestly, steadfastly you are pursuing, realizing the Ideal of mankind's 
interdependence, indivisible oneness, possibility and urgent need of harmonious 
completion of the WHOLE... 

My thoughts and Blessings are ail the time with all of you... 

Humbly and gladly yours 

Rlchfyrd Spacek 
May 21. 1974 
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A LETTER : 


It' was great privilege for all of us in Boston to receive your 
distinguished father (Sri A. B. Patel) in Boston. We are greatful 
for his bringing so much of the Mother's Light and Love. He 
charmed everyone. 

Eugene Finn 
BOSTON 



Editorial 


IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 

One of the ma/'or devlopments during the past few weeks is the 
rapid change that has come over Portugal and her African empire. 
Portugal has been one of the older colonial powers and even when the 
process of the voluntary liquidation of empires was set in motio>u now 
four decades ago, few dared to hope that things could change in her 
case as well. The wheels of Nature grind, though slowly, and today we 
find a radical transformation on the Portugese scene. Tire old 
dictatorship has been overthrown, a semi-democratic govenment has 
been set up and steps are being taken for the liberation of her colonies 
on the continent of Africa. How the newly liberated countries will handle 
their freedom is another question. One can only hope that the recent 
history of other countries in Africa will not repeat itself. Be that as it 
may, with the dissolution of the Portuguese empire,* the colonial era 
comes to an end all over the work! and a fresh milestone on the goal to 
a World Union of free peoples has been crossed. 


SET-BACK 

Recent events in Cyprus have cast a shadow on the political arena 
in the Middle-East. Just when sanity looked like prevailing between 
Israel and the Arab nations, the sudden conflict between Turkey and 
Greece has been disheartening. One.suspects that here too — as in many 
other areas — it is the rivalry t>f bigger Powers that is at the bottom of 

* It is only a question of time before Macao ceases to be a colony of Portugal. 
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ihe (Usturhances. As has been pointed out, these Powers do not risk 
fighting directly, they promote wars by proxy, on the soil of smaller 
countries, and test their strength. That has happened so long in South- 
East Asia and now an additional theatre has been created. 


DISMAL 

The outlook in Indie, whether political or economic, is dismal. 
There is no silver lining on the horizon anywhere. The problems are 
multiplying on all sides and the size of the country rules out text-book 
solutions. India is very much a continent and its democratic system of 
government puts a premium upon slow-motion change. There is no 
alternative either. As it was observed the other day by an influential 
military figure, the world has got disenchanted by the supposed benefits 
of military ride. People have realised that human beings are the same, 
whether in Khaki or in civies. Nor is the solution in the direction of 
sratism — albeit in the framework of democratic externals —, a tendency 
that has been gaining ground in recent times. What is truly needed is 
honesty, a commodity that is conspicuous by its absence today. The way 
the Opposition Parties are functioning in the Parliament and elswhere 
is, to say the least, irresponsible. They rarely consider any proposition 
on its merits. They oppose for the sake of opposing. They make noise 
to keep themselves in the limelight. They stir up strikes just to keep 
their hold on their following and embarrass the authorities. The ruling 
elements also allow extraneous considerations to prevail in situations 
where their course ought to be straight and clear. Sincerity is lacking in 
all quarters, at all levels. Unless a change is effected in this sensitive 
spot by voluntary effort, evolutionary Nature will have recourse to its 
own methods to correct the drift. 
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WORLD UNION G0NSC10USNESS>-1X 


T. Govindarajan 


(In the eighth article of this series, it was suggest ed that the U.N.O. 
broadcast serialised talks on (i) the real need for disarmament and (2) the 
need for a World Government. The hypocrisy (sometimes crude, oftentimes 
sophisticated) behind all the talk of disarmament up to this day deserves 
exposure. The futility of war as a solvent for political and economic problems 
at the international level has to be illustrated from history. The serial can 
begin with the life and ideals of Ashoka, the Prince of Peace.) 


Wars abound in history. In fact they crowd the pages of history. 
When the clear stream of reason loses its way in the dreary desert sands of 
tribal hatreds, racist superstitions, separatist tendencies and patriotic 
egoisms, a war is seen on the horizon. It rises like the morning sun and has 
its scheduled course. 

The greed for colonial exploitation (in the wake of the Industrial 
Revolution) and the consequent economic pressures and rivalries also 
engendered war. But the wars are skillfully clothed in the garb of national 
self-respect and national prosperity— especially when the advancing tides 
of the Industrial Revolution created the conditions and circumstances for 
the emergence of militant and aggressive Nation-States, armed with sovereign 
powers. 

In the midst of all this welter of history, from time to time there did 
rise in all climes human voices which passionately cried out for building a 
world in which sanity and humanity would prevail and folly, jealousy, cruelty, 
hate and throat-cutting competition might be first silenced for a while and 
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ultimately for all time, so that human evolution might progress towards the 
emergence of a race of Supermen here in this very world. This passionate 
plea for a re-ordering of human values and for a re-alignment of sensible 
priorities ranged from the simple ideal of a World-Federation of States to the 
progressive ideal of the evolution of a race of Supermen — a great leap 
forward in history, nay, a great leap forward of the Human Spirit. If 
H. G. Wells and other writers in his mould showed us the first milestone in 
the great march forward, Sri Aurobindo gave us the vision of the great 
future beckoning to man. The messages of these great leaders of thought and 
^irit need to be broadcast again^P.d ^B^in so that their urgent relevance for 
tc^Sy, is realised, understood and acted upon. The spirit that animated 
Ashoka rose from the deeper depths of his inmost soul and overflowed with 
the love of the human family. His inspiration came from Buddha, who 
founded the religion of love. All statesmen and humanists may not have been 
cast in the grand mould of Ashoka. But at bottom, the guiding spirit is the 
same — love of humanity, a passionate concern for the continued well-being 
of the humah race and an all-consuming desire to save humanity from 
slipping down the abyss of total extinction. 

The messages of these great leaders touch men at different sensitive 
and responsive centres. The appeals are directed to the spirit of man, to his 
reason, to his intellect, to his emotion and in the last resort, to the sheer 
ingrained and instinctive wish of man for survival on this planet. Formulated 
and explained by men in different ages, they are also naturally informed by the 
the spirit of the age—the Zeitgeist. 

A historical narrative of all the efforts made by these great philosophers 
“would be a valuable compilation by the U.N.O. for being published in 
book form and/or in broadcasts. 

Special efforts may be taken to compile all sane thinking on these matters 
in the present century. That is the first period Th Kuman history when two 
world wars — one fiercer than the other—were fought on a scale never before 
known to man. The magnitudes of these wars could never have been imagined 
a couple of centuries ago. The aftermath of the Industrial Revoldtion and the 
rapid strides made by science have totally changed the character of modern 
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warfare. They have a totalitarian character that envelopes all humanity in 
one broad sweep. That is, the whole quality of war has changed within the 
frontiers of individual sovereign states. No phase of national life can escape 
from the impact of a modern war. The inter-relatedncss of the world 
today, — though politically divided into separate sovereign states — beginning 
with commerce and ending with atmospheric pollution, is a phenomenon that 
cannot be ignored with impunity. A war involving the oil-rich countries of the 
Middle-East has jolted the world from a spirit of rather irrational complacency. 
A war in a small island-state like Cyprus throws the whole of Europe into 
Jitters. A technologically and economically integrated world community is 
too much of a reality to be missed even for a moment. That a world so 
integrated is politically and psychologically divided, is the other side of the 
coin—also too impressive a reality to be missed or forgotten even for a 
moment. So it has to be driven home to the minds of men that a double 
integration is an absolute necessity for not merely human happiness but 
even for human survival. This total integration at all levels — economic, 
political and psychological — alone can prevent wars and their interminable 
problems. 

This goal is to be placed before the world community by the 
Broadcasting and Educational wing of the U.N.O. 

Already it had been suggested that two fronts could be opened to help 
march towards this goal: 

f 

1, , Making the adult section of humanity aware of the futility of war; 

Broadcasting the message of the leaders of thought and action, 
beginning from Ashoka, down to the present day. 

Other avenues of knowledge and understanding that suggest themselves 
are the following: 

1. ' The costliness of modern wars; 

2. A comparative study of the impact of wars in the past with the 
impact of wars of today on the civilian populations of the combat¬ 
ants and on the whole world at the same time; 
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3. The causes of war—the real ones; 

4. The long story of the attempts to understand the root causes .of war 
— the real causes as against the whipped-up causes; 

5. The real story of diplomacy behind the wars of the past; 

6. The one and only solution at present to be thought of—a World- 
Federation of the Sovereign states of today shedding the sovereign 

^ right of declaring and conducting wars on their own. 

An objective and detailed study in depth of some of those topics listed 
above should become the first work of research to be undertaken by the newly 
conceived and organised University under the auspices of the U.N.O. No such 
study — totally objective in its approach—is possible except under the 
auspices of the U N O. No agency can muster the resources and exercise the 
I freedom for the education of world opinion on these matters except the 
I U.N.O. These are wide-ranging activities of a “strictly Universal” nature and 
the new University of the U.N.O. has a heavy programme of work before it in 
this field of preparing the world for realising all that the U.N.O. stands for. The 
new University will thus have to take upon itself the great and sacred duty of 
disseminating ideas and ideals associated with a world-union consciousness. 

We need not hesitate to admit that the U.N.O. as a political force has 
failed to be effective as an instrument with power and authority. The very 
framework of the organisation in which the Security Council is compelled to 
function is too brittle to bear any great strain. We are witness to repeated 
calls of cease-fire by the Security Council* after elaborate* long-drawn and 
tortuous negotiations being ignored with just a snap of the fingers by those 
to whom the call is addressed. In the case of a civil war or a coup d'etat 
the helplessness of the U.N.O. is written in the very constitution of the 
U.N.O.* whatever might be the human suffering involved or the genocide 
threatened. Shall we accept the position that the U.N.O. is ineffective or 
shall we go out and educate the world that something more than ther^U.N.O. 
is to be planned and realised in the near future? That is, in the facoof the 
continued failure on the political and diplomatic fronts under prevailing 
conditions, a new approach is called for. The new approacfar is on the 
psji^chological plane — through a continual process of public education about 
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what the world needs today and how best public opinion could be energised 
to demand this new approach to the problems of the world. 

The programme of education through the Press and the Radio (includ¬ 
ing television) has been given in broad outlines in this and the preceding 
articles of this series. The unique and highly advantageous position and 
status which the U.N.O. enjoys for this universal educational effort cannot be 
over emphasised. Whatever the outcome, the needed effort at the highest level 
of efficiency has to be put in. 

The audience for tl^s education is the adult man everywhere, though 
the university-level students would be coming under its influence. When we 
think of the adult man of today, we have to reckon with him as one whose 
approach to these ideals has been to a considerable extent influenced by his 
experiences through the wars and the attendant crises of his life-time. And 
that would have been a good chunk of his adult life! Very often, his ideas 
would have been set. They would have settled down as so much crust in his 
mind. This previous encrustation may need at least a partial scrapping, for a 
total demolition would be impossible. He would need a re-education^^on 
new lines. In a sense, he has to be subjected to a double process—negative and 
positive—of de-education as well as re-education simultaneously. “My people, 
my country, right or wrong*’ and such slogans that would have filled his 
emotions and guided his thought and action would need to be erased slowly, 
by an appeal to his reason and to the stark reality of scientific facts 
surrounding him, but of which he is in a state of blissful ignorance. 
Throwing overboard of much ballast in his store of emotions has to be 
attempted, and that would not be an easy task. For, under certain conditions, 
it is easier to learn on a tabula rasa than to unlearn much that has been 
learnt in the past. Anyway, this task has to be undertaken if the present 
generation of adults is to gear itself up to receiving this new message, 
involving new modes of thought and new approaches to realities. 

It is sometimes maintained by a few enthusiasts that this approach to 
the adults may be dispensed with as being neither feasible nor fruitful. Such 
enthusiasts would rather leave the adults high and dry, “to stew in their own 
juice” and take up education at the nursery and elementary level «0H'--that 
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is, begin the new education with the present generation that is as yet 
uncontaminated by foul legacies of past experiences and emotions. 

0 

Feasibility is in our hands, in the hands of those who have outgrown 
their past and are living a full life in World Union Consciousness. We, who 
arc convinced of the imperative and inescapable need of a pervasive World 
Union Consciousness, have to move both backward and forward, with the 
adults and with the present generation. While on the one hand, the “rather 
close-fitting set of patriotic blinkers” has to be slowly removed, they should 
on the other hand be exposed to a new vision of a world without borders. 

A crucial and highly “influential” section of the adults is the class of 
persons who are the teachers in all our present-day educational institutions at 
all levels. Like the generality of adults, their thinking and outlook would 
also have been conditioned by “the patriotic blinkers”. Teachers who have 
outgrown this conditioned state of mind are just a few. They would, 
however, not be free, in the present set-up of a state-controlled education, to 
look freely without the blinkers. Such of those as do not conform to the 
conventional viewpoints on politics may run the risk of being shown the 
exit door, after being branded as a “foreign agent” or a “mercenary spy”. So 
even the few “/rt'c” teachers have often to play safe and occasionally 
pretend conformism to the establishment, as such. In the hard struggle for 
bread and butter, even intelligent teachers who have thrown away their 
blinkers, pretend to have them. But their double-face leads to a kind of 
cynicism which is frustrating in the extreme in their work as teachers. They 
fail to preach what they feel to be the Truth, according to their emancipated 
outlook. They fail to enlighten, and that is a situation fraught with 
tragedy. 

Under these circumstances, if the U.N.O., with its dynamic pro¬ 
gramme of adult education on lines outlined earlier, prepares the necessary 
milieu — that is, creates a new atmosphere — in which the emancipated teacher 
would not be looked upon with suspicion, he would shed his frustration 
and cynicism and prove a great acquisition for the advancement of our 
cause. The freedom of the enlightened teacher and the growth of the 
milieu in which he would be able to function according to his conscience and 
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conviction wilt certainly blaze a new trail in educational endeavour, even 
under the existing conditions. 

From the long-range point of view, the other task that has to be 
undertaken on a world-scale is to radically alter the pattern of formal 
education everywhere. The new education that we have to plan has to set new 
goals, and look for new visions beyond. This radical or revolutionary change 
has to take place from the nursery levels to the whole range of education 
formally ending at the University. We shall discuss this in the next and 
succeeding articles. 

But to come back to the education of the adult at present through 
the modern media of public education. The burden of the song so far was 
that the Press, the Radio and the Television should be re-oriented to create 
favourable public opinion for the outlawry of war and for creating a new 
World-Union of States which will be strong and effective in its concept 
and working. The base of action, of course, is the generation of a 
World-Union Consciousness by all the means at our disposal. 

It was pointed out earlier that some enthusiasts prefer to catch the 
child young and prepare him for responding to the call of a World-Union 
Consciousness, instead of mounting a double-pronged attack to catch the adult 
also into its hold. This is a risky, if not, a dangerous complacency against 
which a warning has already been sounded. This kind of complacency arises 
out of a thought process, which may roughly be summarised as follows: 

“We shall give a new orientation to the formal education to subserve 
the ends of building up a world-brotherhood feeling. From out of the 
formal schools, colleges and universities will go forth bands after bands of 
young men and women, in whose thoughts and emotions will run the 
uncontaminated feelings of world-citizenship. They will be psychologically 
fitted to be the citizenry of a world without “national” borders. Then, why 
worry about the adults? They will pass away in good time taking away their 
patriotic vanities etc., with them. We have a new generation with a 
World-Union Consciousness. We need not bother ourselves with the 
generation of adults that will pass away.” 
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As suggested earlier this is a very risk-ridden complacency. There is 
already a generation-gap between the adult and the young man. Jn this 
matter of “militant nationalism and vainglorious patriotism** versus “a World 
Union and world-citizenship*’, the gap will be far too wide if the formal 
educational process of the young is not matched by some sort of a reoriented 
outlook on world-affairs in the adult also. These gaps are bound to lead to 
conflicts that might pose unresolvable problems. Hence it is that while the 
formal education of the young brings up a generation imbued with a sense of 
world-union, this has to be complemented by a new psychological build-up 
of a similar consciousness in the adult also. The latter is the great task 
before the U.N.O. now. 

(In the succeeding articles, an attempt will be made to sketch a plan of 
formal education at various levels, with new goals and new visions.) 
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TODAY’S CHILD AND TOMORROW’S MAN 


C. V. Devan Nair 


In past ages, tomorrow merely repeated yesterday. Children followed the 
occupation of their parents and transmitted their knowledge and skill to their 
own children. There was little or no change from one generation to another. 

The life horizons of the majority of men in 15th-Century Europe 
were almost unchanged from what they had been in 5th Century BC. 
The plough and the means of carrying loads in the countryside of most 
of the under-developed nations are still probably much the same as they 
were in Egypt at the time of the Pyramids. Tomorrow repeated yesterday, 
and the child repeated his parents. 

Modern science and technology has changed all this. There is nothing 
more uncertain today than tomorrow, and the day after tomorrow is even 
more unthinkable and unpredictable. Alvin TofRer’s ‘Future Shock” is 
the shock of change. 

The story is told of an 11 year old boy who, asked by a friend, 
“What do you want to be when you grow up?” answered he could not 
say, since he did not know what new jobs would replace today’s. 

This would appear to be the essential difference between the pre- 
modern era and the modern age. The advent of industrialisation and 
scientific concepts of progress has really cut the course of history in two: 
one epoch in which men looked to the past for inspiration and guidance, 
another in which they turn their look to the future. In the words of 
Harold Laswell, “Mankind is passing from the primacy of the past to the 
primacy of expectations of vast future changes.” 
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Ancient civilisations, Eastern or Western, sought the ideals and inspira¬ 
tions of their existence in their origins, in their ancient glories, theii; fabled 
heroes and sages, their pristine virtues, real or imaginary. But for modern 
man, the past is a poor guide, and the present a clash of possibilities from 
which the future will emerge. Unlike the pre-modern man who dreamed of 
the world he had left, modern man must dream of the world he will make. 
And this fact is of profound significance for an understanding of the modern 
crisis. 


It is, therefore, for a tomorrow that will be very different from today, 
that we must prepare our children. I would humbly submit that wc can do 
this only to the degree and extent to which we, as parents and teachers, 
make our own commitments to the future. For what lies ahead for the 
community of nations is not merely a matter for astrological prediction. 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves....” 

There are all kinds of possible futures — good and bad. There are the 
horrendous futures painted by Aldous Huxley in “Brave New World” or by 
George Orwell in “1984”. Interest must therefore focus on “preferable” 
futures apart from those that are “possible” and “probable”. For the way 
in which we envisage the future has a powerful impact on the decisions 
we make today. 

The sad fact, however, is that just as there are disagreements about 
the present, there are also disagreements about the future. At one 
extreme are those who find in modern technology and modern 
materialism the standard scapegoats for the ills of our times. And 
like all extreme positions, it is an overstatement of the case, with exclusive 
emphasis on a partial truth. More often than not, we find that the condemn¬ 
ation of materialism is usually the refuge of those already comfortable, and 
who see nothing incongruous in prating about the primacy of “the quality 
of life”. Would you seriously preach contemplation and love to the under¬ 
nourished millions who reside in the Third World, and who form the 
majority of mankind? The finer things of life cannot develop on the basis of 
empty bellies and of the most abject deprivations imaginable. The only thing 
that can possibly thrive on such soil is red revolution and anarchy. 
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The truth is that the issues of war, racial relations, social justice, abor¬ 
tions, divorces, etc. cannot be blamed on modern technology or on the 
outer-space programme. As Buckminster Fuller once noted: “If one dumps 
all the technology into the ocean, millions will starve; but if one dumps all 
the politicians (and the philosophers) into the ocean, no one will starve.” 

Technology in itself is neutral, neither good nor bad. It is motiveless. 
But it is the use to which technology is put by men and by the governments 
of their societies which can be good, bad, or indifferent. At the other 
extreme we have economic barbarism, which sees endless material progress as 
the be-all and end-all of the whole process of life and society. Here is a 
classic description of economic barbarism, from the pen of the great Indian 
sage Sri Aurobindo: 

“...Science has thus prepared us for an age of wider and deeper 
culture and if in spite of and even partly by its materialism it 
has rendered impossible the return of the true materialism, that of 
the barbarian mentality, it has encouraged more or less indirectly 
both by its attitude to life and its discoveries another kind of 
barbarism, — for it can be called by no other name, — that of the 
industrial, the commercial, the economic age....” 

It is probably this economic barbarism which has engendered the revolt 
of Western youth and the so-called counter-culture. 

Sri Aurobindo continues: 

“Just as the physical barbarian makes the excellence of the body 
and the development of physical force, health and prowess his standard 
and aim, so the vitalistic or economic barbarian makes the satisfaction 
of wants and desires and the accumulation of possessions his standard 
and aim. His ideal man is not the cultured or noble or thoughtful or moral 
or religious, but the successful man. To arrive, to succeed, to produce, to 
accumulate, topossess is his existence. The accumulation of wealth 
and more wealth, the adding of possessions to possessions, opulence, 
show, pleasure, a cumbrous inartistic luxury, a plethora of conveniences, 
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life devoid of beauty and nobility; religion vulgarised or coldly 
formalised, politics and government turned into a trade and pre^essipp, 
enjoyment itself made a business, this is commercialism. To the natural 
unredeemed economic man beauty Is a thing otiose or a nuisance, art and 
poetry a frivolity or an ostentation and a means of advertisement. His idea 
of civilisation is comfort, his idea of morals social respectability, ...his idea 
of religion at best a pietistic formalism.... The opulent plutocrat and the 
I successful mammoth capitalist and organiser of industry are the supermen 
of the commercial age and the true, if often occult rulers of its society.” 

Social scientists and philosophers argue back and forth between the two 
extremes. We learn from them how deplorable the human condition is. But 
much less has been said about the human potential. For after all, the 
achievements of mankind today existed in potentiality in the primitive 
beginnings of human society. 

There are all kinds of potentialities—some of them gruesome and highly 
undesirable, a la Huxley or Orwell. What, then, is a preferable future? It is 
important that educators and social scientists should address themselves to 
this question urgently. For, as change accelerates, time shortens. And we 
run the risk of being trapped in a world of the future that we do not want, 
one that might be hostile to the point of threatening our civilisation. 

So we have to ask ourselves, with all the seriousness that we can 
summon: “What values must be served?” The future need not be entirely 
fortuitous. It can, in large measure, be made to serve the human will. But 
can human beings agree? Are they capable of willing together? Are there not 
already some areas of human concern, like the universal concern about the 
environment, for example, where we are already learning to will together, 
albeit somewhat grudgingly or slowly? The facts of the modern crisis must 
increasingly oblige the governments of the world to learn to will together in 
more and more fields of economic, social and political activity, if life is to 
continue at all, or be tolerable, or be beautiful. 

The more parents, educators, politicians, social scientists and 
philosophers begin to care about the future, not only our private futures, or 
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our nation's future, or even our region's future, but the future of the world 
community as a whole, the better will we be able to equip today's child with 
those values and attitudes which will help him as tomorrow's man. And, 
curiously enough, the values which make for human survival are no esoteric 
secrets awaiting discovery. They are already enshrined in all the great 
traditions and religions of the world — unselfishness, tolerance, goodwill, 
fraternity. In my own self-interest, it is better that I should learn at least to 
tolerate, if not to love, my neighbour, rather than to try and beggar him. For 
my neighbour's downfall is, in the final analysis, my own disgrace. 

It is a change in the quality of our awareness of each other, of countries 
and cultures other than our own, of the fact of the interdependence of 
nations, that will be increasingly called for. We might live in different 
societies, cultures and nations, but we live in one world. Nothing less than a 
change of consciousness, from the present self-bound, past-bound, family- 
bound, nation-bound, or region-bound consciousness, to a global conscious¬ 
ness, can meet the requirements of the future. 

Of course, the practical man will say that all this is not practical; how 
can you build something for the future if you do not know what it is? But 
then, it is the practical men with their practical thoughts, and their practical 
systems, who have built the world we know today, which is proving quite 
impracticable, quite dangerously impracticable... because they have built 
without a common centre. Perhaps it is best to find this common centre first, 
and then build. And this common centre of the human aspiration might be 
the eventual realisation, in concrete and practical terms, of the ideal of 
human unity. 

In the past, the teacher, the guru, was regarded as the custodian of the 
past. But today’s teacher must rather be a trustee of the future. The major 
task of modern education should be to unleash the humanistic imagination to 
play with future possibilities and to define the many possible futures from 
which we may conceivably choose a preferable future. 

The future is important to all of us, for it is where we will spend the 
remainder of our lives. And it is even more important for the children we 
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teach. For the younger you are, the longer your life is likely to extend 
into tomorrow. 

Of the millions of children who will be age 12 or younger in 1975, 
all will be 37 or younger in 2,000 A.D. They will greet the 21st Century 
in the prime of their lives. Do we not have any obligation, then, to equip 
them to meet and overcome the unchartercd unknown of the next century? 
And the better they are as human beings, with humanist if not higher values, 
the closer they will get to the ideal of a united global community of 
human beings. 

Those who will live and lead in the opening years of the 21st Century 
are already in our charge today, in our schools, our classrooms and our 
playing fields. If wc truly love them, and desire a better world for them, we 
must motivate them for a new and better world. Which means that we must 
de-motivate them from the aberrations and the insensate hostilities and 
antagonisms of our times. But how do we do this unless, somehow, we 
manage to transcend in ourselves the same aberrations, hatreds, conflicts and 
antagonisms, between developed and developing nations, between Greek and 
Turk, Arab and Israeli, Indian and Pakistani, Russian and Chinese, ad lib, ad 
infinitum. We would, in brief, have to de-motivate ourselves, before we can 
remotivatc our children for the future. 

If today’s child would be tomorrow’s man in tomorrow’s hopefully 
better world, we might consider the following basic criteria to govern 
education: 

a) All education should spring from desirable images of the future; 

b) All education should set out to create new and more desirable 
images of the future, and develop future-oriented skills. 

We will postpone this effort, nationally and internationally, only at our 
common peril. For all the available data indicate that basic patterns of 
human behaviour are fixed at an early age. It therefore becomes important, 
at the earliest possible age, to teach for tomorrow, so that our children may 
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obtain, as rapidly as possible, the needed balance between wisdom and the 
mere exercise of technological, national or political power. 

The question we should frankly ask ourselves would be: “Should the 
teaching in our schools merely reflect and preserve the national or regional 
status quo? Or should our schools rather be outposts on the frontiers of 
change?” 

I would like to quote from Kenneth E. Boulding: 

“Nevertheless, in spite of the dangers, it is a wonderful age to live in, 
and I would not wish to be born in any other time. The wonderful and 
precious thing about the present moment is that there is still time — the 
Bomb has not gone off, the population explosion may be caught, the 
technology problem can, perhaps, be solved. If the human race is to 
survive, however, it will have to change more in its ways of thinking in 
the next 25 years than it has done in the last 25,000!” 

Some of the finest minds of our age, men like Toynbee, Teilhard dc 
Chardin, have expressed a similar view which can be set forth in the 
words of Sri Aurobindo. 

pj “At present mankind is undergoing an evolutionary crisis in which is 
^ conceafed a choice of its destiny.” 

One can only hope and wish that there are enough people in the world, 
East and West, North and South, developed and developing, white, brown, 
black and yellow, to make the right choice to engender a desirable common 
destiny for all of us.' ’ ' " 
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AESTHESIS: ITS THEORY AND DYNAMICS 

(Continued from the previous issue) 


Y, S. R. Chaudran 


The change in the poetic spirit must lead to a discovery of appropriate 
forms that would function as the proper and fitting tenements for lodging the 
vaster spirit; the lyrical impulse is the original spontaneous creator; the 
soul-experience that visits us in a moment of exaltation, can best be captured 
in that form and therefore the new spirit of poetry may find that medium a 
most homely form; but it may not be possible for an intellectual age to 
recover or keep life’s first fine careless raptures; ‘the flowers of the field and 
the mountain self-sown on the banks or near the sources are replaced by the 
blossoms of a careful culture’; it withers under the cold scrutinising eye of 
reason; it suffers by thought intervention and the result is that we have a 
curio having the triumph of aesthetic satisfaction but lacking the essential 
tone of the soul; it is the spirit that makes the poetry revealing and the 
spirit makes out of itself the form; the perfection of Nature is due to 
its creation out of life and the creations of the spirit must be equally 
perfect because without any self-consciousness it creates out of the Self 
and sings of the deepest spiritual emotion; such creation does not suffer 
the narrow limitations of any intellectual or aesthetic theory and it follows 
its own law of the spirit’s truth; passing into the rarefied realms of the spirit, 
the voice gains a purity in silence; the paucity of great creation in the 
modern drama should be traced to the inability to decide between its 
actuating motifs of life or idea, the vital force or that of ideation; but a 
fusion, a synthesis is what is called for; instead we have the prose drama 
taking the questionable shape of problem plays; there have also been made 
attempts to create an inner drama of the soul, but these have not a sufficiency 
of the vital force to make the characters living and have a predominance 
of the lyrical rather than the dramatic motive; the drama of the future 
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should deal with the soul and not the pageantry of life; the soul should 
not be mistaken for a person or character; the movements must only 
be taken as Mnner life notations of the spirit'; the drama shall no longer 
be an interpretation of fate or the complex life-entanglements but a revelation 
of the soul as its own determinant or architect of fate; it should interpret 
in dramatic form the inmost truth of the actions of man the infinite; hitherto 
the epic form has been the vivid picturing of life and its action; a profound 
change will overtake this field; it shall sing of soul-significance, its real 
substance; there is a rooted conviction that epic could flourish only in the 
primitive ages when the freshness and the glory of life made a powerful 
impact on the youthful mind of humanity, and that the literary epic was 
an artificial prolongation by an intellectual age; but this is a sad mistaking of 
the form for the central reality; the picturesque presentation of external 
action or the conflict between the principles of good and evil as in the 
Indian epics need not be the only fit themes, the epic of the soul most 
inwardly seen by intuitive poetry may be a lofty subject; and the pageant 
of the soul’s journey through the worlds beyond us may be the theme 
of an all-engrossing interest about which a mighty voice of the future may 
sing from the highest pinnacle of intuitive imagination, making the destiny 
of the human spirit, the purpose of Divinity in man and the universe, his 
field of vision, and it need hardly be said that the poet is none other than 
Sri Aurobindo and the poem Saritri. 

The old habits of speech must enlarge and widen to contain the new 
spirit, which has to battle its way across the barriers of conservatism, the 
traditional authority; the word must be charged with the breath of suggestion; 
all creative process is no doubt a mystery, a secret, but we have it from Vedic 
theory that the Spirit created the worlds by the Word; the poet too 
is a magician in his own way and must create by the spell of the revealing 
word; the superconscient Nature-Force shapes out of the subconscient, the 
universe; to this Force, the Shakti, the Vedic seers gave the name of Vak, the 
goddess of creative Speech; the poetic speech may be classified into three 
categories of adequacy, vivid force of presentation and lucidity of vision; the 
first a prose statement made poetical by a bare adequacy can be illustrated 
from Drydcn: 
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‘Whate’er he did was done with so much ease, 

In him alone,’twas natural to please.... 

The other may be illustrated from Wordsworth, having a vividness born 
of sincerity above that of mere intelligence: 

‘The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee’ 

In prose also there are similar levels; at the lower levels it resorts to 
rhetoric and at the higher to suggestion; in poetry also there is rhetoric 
differing from that of prose by a poetic adequacy; an example may be 
drawn from Pope: 

‘Atoms and systems into ruin hurled 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world.’ 

A greater sincerity and vision become evident in the following lines of 
Milton: 

‘Hurled headlong flaming from th’ethcreal sky 
With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition.’ 

The lucidity that makes the mind see the body of the thought with the 
power of suggestion can be noted in the lines of Wordsworth given below: 

‘Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 

Like Twilight’s too, her dusky hair...’ 

But there is the higher intuitive level where the mind’s language under* 
goes an alchemy and acquires a dynamic imaged style and profundity of 
suggestion as in: 

‘Flowers laugh before thee on their beds. 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong... 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong’ 
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The language which seizes us and acquires the highest intensity of 
intuitive style are of frequent occurrence in great poets like Shakespeare; 
as is seen in: 

‘Life’s but a walking shadow ... 

... it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing... 

The language comes from a level above the normal intelligence, from higher 
regions that sees not by the mind but by a spiritual identity; the crystal doors 
by which it is separated, open sometimes and disclose partial transparencies; 
the more we can keep them open and the more we can draw the utterance 
from that source, the greater the poetry in its illumined and intuitive level; 
the sustained voice that comes of rending the golden lid sundering 
the intelligence from the effulgent supra-intelligence, has to be found so 
that a vision of the purpose and the design of the indwelling in the finite 
may find a lucidity of utterance. 

The attempt to speak of the inmost things of the spirit was made in the 
past, but while expressing the inward experience some kind of figure 
or symbol rather than a direct language was used, as in the case of the 
Upanishads; the present-day mind out of an ennui born of too much 
materialistic intellectualism is veering round to the intuitive seekings and 
gropings; this intuitivism may be vital, or sensational or psychical; Whitman 
and his followers have brought in the vital element of the life broadened 
and elevated to the intuitive level, and they speak with an intellectual 
intuition of the large soul of humanity; Tagore produces not the complete 
spiritual light, but creates an atmosphere charged with its light; but this is not 
the whole of what is sought; a fusion of the supreme light of the spirit 
and the amplitude of the life soul, a sovereign unity--that is the goal which 
awaits us; the West has the intellectual and the vital pressure, an active and 
questing eye, the courage of the life-energy; the East on the other hand has 
seen the whole of life, the world and Nalure but in the light of man’s deepest 
spirit; it is in a synthesis of these two elements that the poetic discovery and 
utterance can be found; a language also has its cycle of growth and decay; 
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stagnation sticking through to the past moulds of excellence is the first 
sign of decadence; when the vigour of the language is played 
out, it may be caught in the dangerous though attractive web of ‘Art 
for Art’s sake’ and forgetful of its lofty purpose of the outpourings of 
the soul it may indulge in the hedonistic babble or the dilettantism of the 
intelligence; the English tongue has ever shown a readiness to depart from 
its old moorings and start in quest of new discoveries; it is also receiving the 
fertilising message from the spiritual mind and imagination of India; that 
is the language in which Whitman has brought to the fore its capacity to 
express spiritual potentialities and the mantle of poetic utterance may fall 
on that language by adding to its native energy the spiritual vision of the 
East; and then poetry regains its sincerity of spirit and greatness of impulse 
conferring on poetry the power of word that reveals its eye of sight, 
its shape of aesthetic beauty and the tongue of the greatest utterance. 

“Any word has a fairly definitive denotation, and it could also acquire 
an almost limitless connotation, a potency and mystery and magic of its own. 

... The real aim of the arts... is to speak to the spirit of man through meaningful 
images... and the aim especially of poetry is to help us to live in the soul, to 
enable us to see into the utter truth of things.” ‘ 

“...the awakened man of the future... would demand something 
deeper, truer and less evanescent... something partaking of the Rasa or 
taste of the Bliss of Brahman.”** 

There are three elements in the production of poetry; the originating 
fount of inspiration, the vital force of creative beauty and the transmitting 
outer consciousness; perfect poetry of the purest and the highest kind issues 
when there is the non-interference of the meddling intellect; we have either a 
poetry that fails or that is far inferior in quality when the outer consciousness 
is too active or lethargic; the source may be the physical plane of the higher or 
the lower vital or the dynamic creative intelligence or the psychic, the illumined 


♦ Sri Aurobindo, A Biography and History^ by K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, page 1109. 
** Ibid, page 1121. 
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mind or intuition or—and this is rarest—the Overmind wideness; when the 
source is the heart or psychic, then there is a jet, a lyrical effusion; when the 
source is the creative intelligence, then the flow is arrested by the scrutinising 
rational mind substituting its own version; when it flows from the illumined 
mind, then we have really great poetry; when it is a product of the work¬ 
shop of the brain, we have something faulty or at best what is good on 
the whole. 

The poem already pre-exists in the timeless and is eager to make a 
descent into a receptacle, a channel, clear of all the impurities and the tur¬ 
bidities of an assuming intellect; the human being may feel only the joy of 
transmission, the avesa or the cnfhousicisnws; the creative power will choose 
the language in which the poem should come; if parts of the poem are of 
uneven levels, it is because of the flickers, the interruptions caused in the flow 
by the interventions of the lower consciousness; sometimes the higher may be 
overcome by the intrusions of the lower and sometimes the higher may 
overrule and assert itself; the Overmind is the ultimate source of the 
heightened power of utterance. 

Inspiration is a fitful Goddess and its visits are sought to be 
regularised by a steady courtship; Virgil set himself nine lines a day, 
perfecting them in the morning, and Milton fifty epic lines a day, 
and thus they sought to regularise their inspiration; Sri Aurobindo set for 
himself a period of incubation during which the outline of the thing to be 
done threw itself on the mind and then it was hammered out into perfect 
shape and utterance at white heat; however, even in the greatest poets 
known for the opulent flow of riches, the very best is comparatively 
rare. 


A display of rugged energy as in Browning or rhythmic acrobatics 
may win the day for a time but it is only perfection that endures; the shoals 
of roughness as well as the shallows of mere melody should be avoided, if 
poetry has to reach higher levels; in all the chaotic experimentation the 
poets at present are luxuriating, the trend for discovering new 
rhythmic beauties and moulds is obvious; the Yogic experience, for instance, 
can only be expressed by departures from the conventional technique. 
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Avoidance of excess is always the best rule; austerity or luxuriance in 
their extremes cease to be virtues; a poetic nudism if accompanied by either 
beauty and grace or strength and power has its excellence; Dante repr^ents 
both the qualities in a happy moderation; he combines severity of expression 
with fullness; bare austerity with sumptuousity; a bare poetic line has a 
strength as in the lines from Savitri: 

‘Immobile in herself, she gathered force. 

This was the day when Satyavan must die.* 

But simplicity and colour have their own attendant dangers; simplicity 
by its terseness may lead to obscurity even as too much colour and its 
magnificence may divert the eye from the thing itself. 

i 

The self-mastery, the beautiful control that contribute to nobility is 
the calm of the poetic and not of the ethical or the yogic kind; this is evident 
in Cleopatra’s words of disdainful contempt for the chosen instrument of 
self-destruction which thinks it can hurt her: 

‘.poor venomous fool, 

Be angry and despatch.’ 

It may be easier to write a poem on a skylark than to cloak Brahman in 
the robe of poetry; but Shelley also wrote about the Brahman; 

‘Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity...’ 

There are unmatchable flights of poetry in the Gita and the 
Upanishads and poetry cannot be cribbed in any cut-and-dried formula 
or taboos or theories of ‘Thou shalt not’; and if no poem should have 
any philosophy, half the world’s poetry should disappear; music, art and 
poetry have ever striven from the beginning to give a vision of the deeper 
and not the surface things; a poem should be a poem and not a doctrine, 
and if the highest truths find utterance, so much the better; even if a 
false doctrine or a malevolent God is extolled, if it be a pocm^i it should 
be welcome. 
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The poet being a medium, an instrument for the expression of what 
has its origin elsewhere, he docs not choose or arrange words and rhythm, 
nor does he correct by any intellectual method biit meditatively waits 
for the true word to come or suggest itself by feeling or intuition; he feels 
the sense of being possessed by a great Power; experiences a rapture of 
communication that is purely impersonal; there is the dual personality of 
the poet at work in creation: the one living the experience and making a 
projective identification with the same, and the other, the seer-creator, 
uninvolved and impersonal expressing the inner significance in the revealing 
words for which he listens; it is through the reed of his personality that 
the Spirit blows its music and lays it aside as soon as the tune is over. 

It is not necessary to live the life of a convict to create a Jean Valjean; 
it is the seeing eye, the capacity for vision and imagination that do the 
Job and the world produced by Dickens is much more real than that we 
see around us. 

If technique and artistry alone are the be-all and the end-all of the 
theory of Art for Art’s sake, then it is not the whole but part of the truth; 
there is an exclusive over-empliasis here on one of the elements comprising 
art; if it is contended that beauty of expression is alone what matters 
whatever be the subject matter, then under that wide catholicity, ‘a donkey, 
a dish of carrots and a kitchen pail’ should enjoy citizenship in the domain 
of art along with a political, social or moral theme; because it is 
craftsmanship and not the content that is of primary concern, even the 
proceedings of a District Board or a parish pump should become fit 
themes for poetry; there can be no logical support for the exclusion of 
the moralist preacher and the philosopher; what can be insisted upon is the 
success of craftsmanship which does not become greater for its ethical 
ideas; art and technique are the means for the discovery of beauty; there 
may be the spiritual beauty also; yet the advocates of Art for Art’s sake 
may say that it is the aesthetic beauty alone that can have a place in art 
and on that ground may exclude a philosophical treatise or a moral sermon; 
but the question remains unsolved when we reflect on what Beauty 
exactly is, on how much is in the thing itself or the perceiving consciousness; 
in the Yogic consciousness where the eye of the seer discovers the divine 
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hidden behind everything, all things become beautiful; he sees something 
more than is visible to the external eye; his transmuting vision sees *beauty 
everywhere and reveals it; still this theorist insists that beauty must and 
should be seen only in certain things and not in others; that seems to be 
the modern spirit which conscientiously applies its labour for an extraction 
of beauty out of an advertisement of somebody’s pills; but the same 
extension should apply to any ideology: ethical or political with an insistence 
that it should be transformed into a work of art; so the substance of the theory 
is that art should be the discovery and the revelation of Beauty or the 
consciousness of Beauty; there is a hierarchy in this All-Beauty depending on 
the ascending power (Vibhuti) of consciousness; all things are Divine but some 
are more Divine; Shakespeare extracted aesthetic values out of the mechanical 
personnel like Malvolio and Dogberry, but Shakespeare could not have been the 
immortal that he is if his fame were to rest on the creation of those pictures 
alone and if he had not to his credit Lear or Macbeth; so beauty does not 
comprise the whole art; besides the aesthetic, there are the other values of life, 
mind and soul; in some forms of life there are more limited potentialities for the 
self-expression of the Spirit than in others; Homer speaks of mankind’s outward 
life and action, Shakespeare of the life-soul and its values and Vyasa and 
Valmiki of the life-force and the life-values; but beyond there are the 
presences and the powers of the spirit, a soul behind things and a poet finding 
a voice for the expression of these, like the poets of the past, gives us a sense 
of fullness; besides the aesthetic value, the content and the consciousness 
value become higher and deeper; Art should be a medium for the expression 
of creative consciousness and Ananda of which form, beauty and revelation 
of the soul or the essence of things are the aspects; a solution lies not in a 
division but in a synthesis of all the elements, not in a contention between 
the two sides but in reconciliation that Art is not for Beauty’s sake alone 
but also for the Soul’s sake, the Spirit’s sake, and that it could be possible 
for it to achieve this end by ascending the summit and presenting the vision of 
the highest consciousness. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE NEW AGE 


Arvind Devaiia 


This creation sprang from Joy (Ananda), is sustained by Ananda and 
returns to Ananda. This has been beautifully expressed in Sanskrit in one 
of the Upanishads. This Ananda is also the key to the New Age in which 
we have entered, called by some esoterists and occultists the Aquarian Age. 

The previous age was the Piscean Age which was symbolised by 
authority, rules, religious imposition and intolerance, by suffering, symbolised 
in the crucifixion of the Christ, and by wars and strife. To realise God now 
we have to explore life in many and diverse directions. 

The present age is for the Youth, not necessarily young in age but 
those who are young in heart, mind and spirit and have an aspiration for 
a bright, sunlit future for themselves and the whole of humanity. If we 
consider that humanity is one then we realise that we are in the same boat 
moving towards the New Consciousness, the Supramental Consciousnesss. 
Dane Rudhyar has put it beautifully in Gifts of Spirit: 

“The gates of the New Age have been blown open. Men of little faith 
can see through the gaping space only the horror of death. But to those 
whose hearts and spirits have assumed the responsibility of creating the 
future... that space curbs upwards... Beyond the norm of infinite power... 
pouring over all that have need for the joy, the wealth, the plenitude that can 
cure if only we dare accept the challenge of power and peace, our whole 
nature singing in service to the Whole.” 

The Supramental Consciousness is not something heavy, complicated 
and difficult. On the contrary it is light, it is simplicity itself and a 
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spontaneous expression of joy, beauty, love, compassion, understanding and 
**Unity in diversity'*. Its inspiration stimulates all the psychic and spiritual 
yearnings, but without losing contact with the material reality and progress. 
It brings together matter and spirit and shows the way towards the latent 
Ananda in life, events, objects, people and the whole of creation. The 
spirit in Man never dies, only the forms undergo transfiguration. The flux 
of nature reveals the unchanging*, underlying foundation, the Divine 
Consciousness which though constantly changing is yet at the same time 
Static. 

Man has come to the crossroads, and the choice has to be made by 
each to cooperate in the evolution towards a higher species or else he will 
be pushed by circumstances and the harshness of the forces of Nature to 
progress; otherwise he faces the possibility of becoming extinct. 

Dostoevsky, the Russian novelist, said: ''Love all God's creation, the 
whole and every grain of sand in it. Love every leaf, every ray of God’s 
Light. Love the animals, love the plants. Love everything, you will perceive 
the Divine Mystery in things. Once you perceive it you will begin to 
comprehend it better every day and you will come at last to love the whole 
world with an all embracing love." 
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IN AUROVILLE 


THE PLAY OF WORK IN UTILITE 
Ronald Jorgensen 


Like some other Aurovilians, Mali began living in Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram. After a few months stay in one of Auroville’s communities and some 
time spent in another, it became clear Mali would have to be sown into new 
ground where he could help precipitate his aspiration for physical beauty, 
order and prosperity while settling in Auroville. Now there is a small yet 
vibrantly beautiful, orderly and prosperous community. Utility—about 
fifteen acres lying on the green side of a miniature Grand Canyon in one 
of Auroville’s less accessible locales. 

Less accessible, but more visitors stay over — for periods of one hour to 
six months — than probably any place in the township; in fact, they constantly 
outnumber the sole two residents of the community, Mali, who is Mexican 
and an American, Dick. Since Utilite began forming over three years ago, 
only one period of about a week is remembered when Dick and Mali worked 
without visiting-help on the land. 

Coming from far placed points on the globe, most arrivals only pause 
here for a day, few stay up to a week or so and some want to try the life for 
themselves, which means living temporarily in one of the working com¬ 
munities. This may not be easy, even if there is an available hut somewhere 
at the time. It is easy for most communities to have an afternoon or two-day 
guest, but not a live-in arrival who will fully work, eat and leisure with the 
others: each visitor and each coiimnunily have their food and cultural habits, 
tluesholds Of privacy, attitudes and capacities in work, psychological-to-group 
quirks and stresses. Appreciation comes easily for some communities’ 
preference for new members to such visitors, particularly where a delicate 
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collective work is being attempted which demands a constant growth and 
yielding in an embryo of group consciousness. Yet for some visitors the way 
to Auroville is Auroville. 

This seems to be a utility of Utility. Almost from its beginning of one 
man in August, 1971, the community has moved to the work of an entry 
station for some of those actively aspiring to be Aurovilians. Though 
statistically there are two persons in Utilite, actually six to eight people leave 
their huts to work in the fields and trees at dawn and quietly gather at meal 
time in the soft-rush-mat dining room and kitchen. 

Because it is solely an agricultural community, rare in Auroville, Utilite 
can always use extra work-hands and yet adjust to a greater effort when less 
help comes. Solely agriculture, still the chores run into diversity. One can 
help with vegetable or fruit cultivation, caring for plants of lettuce and other 
greens, radishes, corn, “tapioca”, tomatoes, lady fingers (okra), several kinds 
of beans, brinjal (eggplant) and cucumbers or infant trees of lemon, mango, 
guava, custard apple and papaya. In other seasons of the year carrots, chillies, 
green peppers, beets, parsely, different herbs, gourds and melons ask for 
attention. Fields of grains and nuts can be worked — sesame, kambu (a kind 
of millet) and ground nuts (peanuts). There are two cows, two bullocks and a 
horse to feed and clean, with regular milking to be done. The chicken house 
needs rebuilding. One can pitch into plowing, dig holes or make compost. 
The glories of flowering trees and plants want care. Then, one takes a regular 
turn in the kitchen and daily maintains one's own but. 

Dick, who works in the vegetables and fruits, discovered something 
about the two things he wanted most: peace and quiet for inner progress and 
the accomplishment of all work which needs to be done. It is that both of 
these could only come when the work was well organized in advance. That 
may require ordering seeds six months to a year in advance of planting time, 
making compost in June for spreading in August and September, setting 
relatively easy goals —the amount of soil and seed to be plowed and sown — 
because you may have to work alone part of the season, and having all 
materials, men and circumstances gathered and ready for planting at the 
sunrise opening day of the monsoon. ! 
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Yet the other tip of this experience was that he was forced to stop 
forcing things, learning you can’t rush through deadlines in India. Like the 
plants themselves, the work had to grow in its own swing and arc, the 
community progress in its own grain and substance. 

From a stone-worked, path-crossed geometry of beauty — tree and 
flower-shaded circles, masonic abutments edging the conyon, steps and low 
walls through illuminations of flowers — developed in Utilite proper, to the 
chartlcss and free kaleidoscope of Nature revealing the Utilite orchard — 
nothing planted except by the seasons of winds and suns, no fence but the 
bramble barrier, ail cultivation of cashew and other trees, plants, cactus, and 
the impentrable densities of rushes left to the artistry of the land —the 
handiwork of two men in complementary disparateness stands. One of beauty 
in order, geometric proportion and a human instrument's creation, the other 
of beauty in wildness, unforeseeable proportion and natural creation/Onc a 
concentration of a perfecting human touch, the other a concentrated audience 
before the mysterious movement of earth. 

That seems a play of Utilite: the rarity of espousing, in a harmony of 
two very different persons, two very different environments. Like the two men, 
the environments not only complement but tend to complete each other. 
Neither is an integrality alone but who knows what, eventually, might he the 
synthesis reaching from these lives and acres to a blooming of realization 
midst the garden of Auroville? 
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REVIEW 


THE WONDER OF PHILOSOPHY, by Francis J. Klaudcr. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1973. 


Reverend Klaudcr likes the word, wonder; two other books of his 
bear it in their titles. Precisely the resonance of the word points to the 
highest and most interesting point of this truly slim volume. 

• Before reaching that at the literal end of the book, the reader 
spends the bulk of his time with three main parts: the structure of 
philosophy, three historical periods of philosophy, and the philosophers 
themselves. The last includes a section on Oriental philosophy—Chinese, 
Indian and Japanese. 

When looking at the subject matter these sections reputedly cover, 
one feels the work is compelled to fill a great number of pages, even 
several volumes. In section one metaphysics, psychology and epistemology 
are only part of the contents’ listing. Section two proposes a survey of 
ancient Greek riches, the vast crown of Medieval Scholasticism and of 
strands in modern philosophy; empiricism, utilitarianism, positivism and 
phenomenalism. Thirty-two Western philosophers* thought is given “a brief 
summary** in section three and there is the subsection on India’s seemingly 
endless heights of wisdom expressed in myriad schools of contemplation, 
not to mention China and Japan. Would you believe all this consumes 
only 75 pages? Two conclusions are possible: either the author is a supreme 
master of brevity or the book is quite incomplete and thus, inaccurate. 
If it is mastery, I missed it. 

But the author is essentially a brief writer, which is a" refreshing 
quality to see; even in the forward he occupies only four sentences. 
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There he acknowledges a main purpose of his book is the presentation 
of Scholastic philosophy’s positions, notably those of Saint Thotnas 
Aquinas. If you are not interested in the approach of medieval Scholasticism 
or, as it is called by some, “the perennial philosophy”, the book will lose 
considerable value. ’ = 

But the text’s other main aim is a review of major philoso{^ers, 
and beautiful descriptions carry some parts of that section. About Hegel’s 
thought Reverend Klauder says, “Spirit achieves its goal of self-conscious¬ 
ness and freedom in man through history, which is the ‘autobiography 
of God’.” 

> * r 

“Reality is a harmonious whole” declares the summary of Leibnitz, 
“made up of monads, primary units of force, which are spiritual atoms. 
They are ‘worlds-in-themselves’, i.e. entities that mirror the world' in 
themselves and varying through a whole spectrum of consciousness (pan 
psychism) from the minimal awareness of inanimate objects to- the full 
self-consciousness of man... there are no breaks in the spectrum from 
the stone to God...Each individual monad develops with an inner 
necessity; it is ‘charged with the past’ and ‘big with the future’.” 

Francis Klauder sees a kinship between Gottfried Leibnitz, who 
lived through the end of the seventeenth century, and Alfred North 
Whitehead, the contemporary thinker who left us in 1947. For, in 
Whitehead’s thought the “organism” is the central dimension of every 
existing thing. Its intensity of life is progressively manifested up the 
spiral of being, only becoming an obvious discovery of consciousness for 
us in the higher levels of living organisms. But, no less true, it is there 
in some degree even in the lower organisms—pre-figured. Klauder says, 
“Consequently, reality is grasped not by ‘reasoning’, but by the ‘feeling’ 
of the living organism.” 

But the highest point and the heart of wonder, both in the book and the 
author, is in his discussion of a synthesis of all philosophy, Oriental and 
Occidental. He feels the contemporary is pregnant with insights for “a mar¬ 
velous Summa, contributed by many minds, for the enlightening of the world”. 
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Attempting to begin, the author observes movements in present pbilo^ 
sophy: a growing awareness of an evolution of consciousness which is dircctiy 
connected with the next movement, a sort of pantheism or recognition of God’s 
immanence (God’s being within the world) and third, a coming to these 
realizations not so much by reasoning but by what Klauder calls “a kind of 
intuition, a lived realization and appreciation”. Another movement he notes, 
a polarity of more and more concentration on the individual by some and the 
collective by others carries us further in the same sweep of development. 

The evolution of consciousness in all things implies the power of the 
Spirit in all things, or the immanence of God. And if that is what is truly 
unfolding it would be much more likely to be seen by a living kind of 
intuition than cautious and proper logic. The evolution of all things includes 
man, of course, who, although mutating into a new consciousness individually 
at first, would reticulate small collectivities around him—like islands in a sea 
of the drying past. The silhouette of a wonderful philosophical synthesis 
lights to the splendors of a wonderful reality. 


Ronald Jorgensen 
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WORLD UNION FOCUS 5/74 


A spiritual oneness which would create a psychological 
oneness not dependent upon any intellectual or outward 
uniformity and compel a oneness of life not bound up with its 
mechanical means of unification, but ready always to enrich 
its secure unity by a free inner variation and a freely varied 
outer self-expression, this would be the basis for a higher type 
of human existence. 

SRI AUROBINDO 


Tour of A. B. Patel 

We continue to receive encouraging reports of our General Secretary Sri A. B. Patel's 
activities during his world tour. After a very successful visit to countries in Africa, he had 
a busy programme in U.K. and on the continent of Europe, and recently he has been in 
U.S.A. fulfilling a number of engagements from coast to coast. We are happy to learn that 
his health has stood the strain very well and he is ably assisted by his grand niece. Miss 
Kaia Patel, who has accompanied him. Miss Patel has been a member of Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram for the past twenty-eight years and a senior teacher in the Centre of Education at 
the Ashram. They fly from U.S.A. to Japan on 13-9-74 and from there to Singapore and 
reach Madras on 21-9-74. 


EUROPE: 

43. 30-7-74: Left London for Paris; visited international Registry for World Citizens and 

had exchange of views in their office. 

44. 1 -8-74; Went to Geneva, visited office of World Goodwill and had interesting 

discussion as well as meditation with them. They are doing excellent 
work. 


45. 2-8-74: Visited United Nations offices where Conference on Economic and Social 

Council was in progress.^ Also met certain persons of interest. 

46. 3-8-74: Went to Zurich: visited Swami Omkarnathji's Ashram which has 70 

Europeans (mostly‘!8wiss) inmates. The Ashram is run on lines parallel to 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram/ 
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47. 4-8-74: 

48. 5/6-8-74; 

49. 7-8-74; 

50. 8-8-74: 

61. 8-8-74: 

62. 9-8-74: 

53. 12-8-74: 

64. 15-8-74; 

U.S.A: 

55. 16-8-74: 

66. 17-8-74: 


Went to Basie; met Mr. Garry Davis of World Service Authority and 
obtained a passport issued by them for myself. Mr. Davis is a very active 
worker and a true World Citizen. 

In Brussels: met Mr. N. Judge of Union of international Associations, who 

is a great student and is doing excellent work. 

1 

Reached Oslo. Mr. N. S. Rao was there after having attended Conference 
at Oslo, which ended the previous night. Mr. Aami Wisdore, the Organiser 
of the Conference, invited us for lunch when we met some of the delegates 
and had discussions with them. 

Met one of the delegates who was a known student of U.N. and former 
Secretary of Union of international Associations in Brussels. He gave a 
talk, at the same time showing interesting charts he has prepared to show 
the three phases of United Nations —today, to-morrow and United Nations 
Parliament and World Government, as visualised by him. 

Visited International Association for Peace Research and had discussions 
with them. 

Reached Stockholm, Sweden: Met some friends and acquaintances in 
Stockholm and two other places, and had give and take of thoughts and 
views on some subjects. 

Reached Hague: visited World Union Movement Office where their five 
representatives were present. We talked for two hours, mainly on World 
Government, its possibilities and means to be adopted. I conveyed Sri 
Aurobindo's views on this. They gladly enrolled me as member of their 
Emergency World Council for World Government. Close relations have 
been established with them. 

Returned to London on 13-8-74 and on 15-8-74 attended Sri Aurobindo 
Circle meeting, celebrating Oarshan Day. Spoke for a few minutes on the 
significance of the day. 


Flew from London to Boston: received by Mr. Eugene Finn and two others. 

Visited Matagiri where we met a fine group of American disciples of Sri 
Aurobindo and the Mother. Stayed with them for three hours and spoke to 
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them on Sri Aurobindo Ashram, AurovHle and World Union and also 
answered questions on a variety of subjects. They were pleased and 
became very friendly. 

57. 18-8-74: Addressed a meeting arranged by Sri Aurobindo Centre, Boston. Spoke 

on World Union and Sri Adjrobindo Ashram. The talk was recorded. 

58. 19-8-74; Taken by Mr, Eugene Finn and friends to the Boston Broadcasting Station. 

Answered questions put by the Director who is familiar with teachings of 
Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. The recorded interview (about 35 minutes) 
in which answers referred to the U.N. and means for its evolution, will be 
broadcast before 24th October, the U.N. Day. 

59. 19-8-74: Addressed a small meeting of Weymouth residents (arranged by Dr. Minal 

and Dr. Vinodrai — Mr. Patel's grand-daughter and her husband) for one 
hour on Spirituality and Ashram aims and ideals. They were unfamiliar 
with Sri Aurobindo, the Mother and Ashram. They listened with rapt 
attention and liked the talk immensely. 

60. 21-8-74: In New York, met Mrs. Mary Bailey of World Goodwill and visited U.N. 

Buildings. Went to U.N. Meditation room and meditated for about ten 
minutes, experienced the spirit behind the evolution of the U.N. and felt 
the presence of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. 

61. 22-8-74: Spoke at Sri Aurobindo Centre of New York—on World Union and Sri 

Aurobindo Ashram and answered questions. 

62. 23-8-74; Visited Institute for World Order, but could not meet some of the 

important people as they were away at that time. 

63. 23-8-74: Reached Chicago: On 24-8-74 spoke on "World Union and Sri Aurobindo 

Ashram" at a meeting arranged at Vivekanand Temple by Laxman and 
Hansa, and answered questions. 

64. 25/26-8-74: Visited Bahai Temple —a beautiful site. Also Radhakrishna Temple of 

Hare Krishna movement. There was a unique experience at both places. 
Also visited the impressive museum of Chicago. 

65. 25/26-8-74: Met Dr. Luis Kutner, dynamic Attorney who works on a world scale for 

Habeas Corpus and defends people in many parts of the world, all those 
imprisoned unjustly. 
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66. 1>9*74: Addressed a meeting at San Francisco Ashram arranged by Dr. Haridas 

Choudhuri, on Ashram, Aurovilie and World Union. Also answered 
questions. • 

67. 4-9-74: Spoke on "Education for Human Unity" in a meeting arranged by Mr. John 

Stockweii at Academy of World Studies. 

68. 6-9-74: Attended the Conference on Aurovilie at Aptos. 


The First National Convention of World Union Centres of India, Bangalore: 
As agreed in the Executive Committee Meeting held on 23fd April 1974 and reported 
in Focus No. 3/74, our members and their friends at Bangalore have a task of 
considerable magnitude in their undertaking to hold the above convention at 
Bangalore in May/June '75. From the reports and circulars received from Bangalore it is 
obvious that initial work has already been commenced with much zeal and ingenuity. 
No doubt it is with the cooperation with all other Centres and supporters that a higher 
degree of success is anticipated. We hope that such cooperation and support will be 
coming forth from all quarters, it has indeed added special credit to Bangalore Centre 
which, since past number of years, has been taking lead in carrying on multifarious 
activities in the form of Lectures, Seminars, Oratoriai and Essay competitions. Youth 
Wing activity and putting forth creative suggestions and propositions. Three meetings 
of the Working Committee have been held on 12-5-74, 30-6-74 and 28-7-74 respectively. 

NEW WORLD UNION CENTRES: 

World Union Rishra Centre: (In W. Bengal) was formed under Sri Samar Basu's 
guidance on 3rd September 1974, at a meeting held at CHUTIR ASAR when Sri Deb 
Kumar Das presided and Sri Samar Basu spoke elaborately on the aims and objects 
of World Union movement. The Chairman of the Centre is Sri Kanai Prasad Dutta, who 
has enrolled himself as Life Member. Sri Parimal Goswomi is the Secretary and Sri 
Milan Kanti Sikdar as Treasurer. The address of the Centre is: 56/19, K. C. Sen Road, 
P. 0. Rishra, Dt. Hooghly, (W. Bengal) ~ the residence of the Chairman. 

World Uuion Chakradharpur Centra was inaugurated on 20th August 1974 under 
guidance of Sri Samar Basu, at the premises of Sri Aurobindo Society when World Union 
Day was also celebrated Jointly with members of Sri Aurobindo Society. A large 
number of people attended. In the beginning Sri S. R. Das Gupta, Chairman of the 
Centre (Branch Manager of State Bank of India), garlanded the portraits of Sri Aurobindo 
and the Mother. Sri Paresh Bhattacharjee, the Secretary and Treasurer, read out an article 
by Sri Samar Basu on "World Union as Visioned by Sri Aurobindo". Th4n Dr. B. Dey 
Choudhury, Secretary of Sri Aurobindo Society, read out some passages from "Prayers and 
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Meditations" and Sri Deepak Bose read from "Matrfbandana". Sri Anit Kumar spoke iif) 
detail about Sri Aurodindo's philosophy and World Union. The Chairman read an 
article prepared by himself on the aims and objects of World Union. The programme 
included devotional songs, dance, Geetar, Tabla etc., in which eight friends participated. 
The address of the Centre is: C/o L. I. C. of India, P. 0; Chakradharpur, Dist. Singbhunf, 
(Bihar), where the Secretary / Treasurer is on the post of Asst. Branch Manager. 

WORLD UNION DAY — 20th AUGUST 1974 — CELEBRATIONS: 

It is pleasing to report that World Union Day was celebrated by a number of World 
Union Centres with much enthusiasm and programmes were organised elaborately, 
accompanied by invitation cards with printed programmes, as follows:- 

1. Bangalore: The inter-collegiate competition reported in the previous issue was 
actually conducted on 18th August 74 at the auditorium of Sri Jagadguru Renukacharya 
College. And, on 20th August 74, in the same hall, a function was organised when Prof. 
N. S. Govinda Rao presided and Sri A. R. Badari Narayan B.A., B.L., Member, Karnataka 
Legislative Assembly and former Education Minister of Karnataka State, was the Chief 
Guest. The function included silent prayer, invocation by Smt. Shashi Kanta, welcome by 
Sri Haneef Jawaid the Secretary; explanation of the objectives of the World Union by 
Dr. Prasannasimha Row; and finally Prof. N. S. Govinda Rao, in his presidential address 
emphasised the fact of super-power and explained the goal of World Union. Thereafter the 
Chief Guest distributed the trophies to the winners of the oratorial contest. Sri 
H. K Shantaveerappa, Convener, proposed vote of thanks. 

2. United Celebration by All Centres of West Bengal: Kamarkundu Centre 
organised a whole day "Get-together" function of all the World Union Centres in West 
Bengal at the Kamarkundu Dharmasaia presided by Sri Saitendra Nath Roychowdhury of 
Konnagar Centre. The morning session commenced at 9-30 a.m. with hoisting of the 
Mother's flag and 'Bande Mataram' Song, and group concentration with the. Mother's 
music. The subject "World Unity Through National Integration" was discussed b,y 
participants from Uttarpara, Calcutta and Chandernagore Centres. Rabindra Nath's famous 
poem "Salutation to Sri Aurobindo" by Esha Mazumdar (below lO-years) was liked 
very much by ail. In the afternoon, a seminar of students and Youth Wing members 
was held on the subject: "Do you believe that Science and Philosophy will Meet 
Together?". Sri Purnendu Ghosh of Chandernagore was selected as the best speaker 
in the Seminar which was conducted by Dr. Biswanath Boral, the Secretary of 
Chandernagore Centre. Flags and pan^phlets printed by North Calcutta Centre were also 
distributed. 

3. Hyderabad: A function was held at 5.30 p.m. at the Centre, "Snehanivas" the 
residence of the Hon. Secretary, Dr. P. N. Bindu with a fairly large attendance when 
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Prof. N. V. Subba Rao, Head of the Chemistry Department, Osmania University, 
presided. Or. P. N. Bindu introduced the World Union movement and its ten years of 
activity in Hyderabad, and exhorted youths to take active part therein. Next, the paper 
on "Science and Human Unity", specially prepared by Or. Bindu was read out by 
Smt. P. Savitry Vidyasagar, B.A., who has also proposed a women's wing of World 
Union at Hyderabad. Thereafter, the Chairman, Prof. N. V. Subba Rao, concluded with 
apt remarks about the complimentary aspects of Science and Vedantha. Sri Kasinath, 
advocate, scholar and author of "SCIENTfFIC VEDANTHA" gave interesting and 
thought provoking talk on the subject. A vote of thanks was proposed by Or. Bindu. 

4. Shiiiong: A two session (morning and evening) programme was organised. 
Dr. Chandran D. S. Devanesan M. A. (Cantab), Ph. D (Harvard), Vice-Chancellor, North- 
Eastern Hill University presided in the evening session. The morning function commenced 
with a devotional song by Prof. Smt. Protima Choudhury, followed by a brief meditation 
and readings from great thinkers by Sri Hem Datta. In the evening the items were: Smt. 
Choudhury sang a Sanskrit song; Election of President; Speech on "World Unity and 
National Unity" by Prof. Kapila Chaterji; Rabindra Sangeet by Prof, Manash Kumar Mitra; 
Speech by Dr. Mrinal Miri; Song (Khasi) by Smt, Memorialda Marwein; Speech by 
Dr. A. G. George; Song (Assamese) by Smt. Minakshi Kakoti & Era Datta; Speech by 
Dr. Venkata Rao; Presidential address; prize Distribution; and Closing song by Smt. Manika 
Gupta. Also an essay competition was held for students on the subject: "World Unity 
Through National Integration". Two students secured equal marks and both were given 
prizes (in books). 

5. Butwal Centre: (in Nepal): celebrated in the evening with a small group of 
friends and supporters. The programme included: 'Vandanam'; Mother's recorded music; 
Two recorded speeches of Sri M. P. Pandit, being - - "Spiritual Man and World Crisis" 
and "Crisis of Character"; a talk by Sri S. K. Rattan the President of the Centre, on 
significance of World Union Day; and Mother's recorded music. 

6. Pondicherry; The local Centre arranged a meeting at the Chamber of Commerce 
in the evening when Dr. M. Balasubramanyan, Principal, Jawaharlal Institute of Post 
Medical and Educational Research, presided. Prof. Ambady Narayanan welcomed all, 
accompanied by appropriate reaffirmation of the spirit of the World Union Day. Sri 
M, P. Pandit spoke on "Trends For and Against World Union" which included a survey of 
the past one year, bringing out deeper meanings arid interpretations to highlight the events 
which supported the movement towards world unity and those which posed obstacles. 
Thereafter Mr. R. Jorgensen spoke on "Education for One World". This was followed by 
thoughtful concluding comments by Dr. Balasubramanyan and vote of thanks by Dr. 
R. Nadradja, the Secretary of the Centre. 

7. Chakradharpur: As reported under New World Union Centres, the Centre was 
inaugurated in the function for World Union Day Celebration. 
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World Union CentresActivities: 

Banglore Centre; On 2nd June, 1974 Prof. Kuppaswamy and Prof. M. V. Rama- 
chandcan spoKe on "The place of arts and literature in achieving World Unity". Other 
members present also spoke on the theme. On 4th August 1974 Mrs. Kamala Kumar daughtai 
of Prof. Kuppaswamy, who lives in Kuwait, gave a talk on "World Unity*Experiences" with 
particular reference to Kuwait. 

Uttarpara Centre: 11th and 12th monthly meetings were held on the 1st Saturday 
of July and August, 1974 at the houses of Sri Sankar Nath Nag and Sri M. N. Haider 
respectively. In both the meetings the same subject was discussed i.e., "Why have {.Become 
Member of World Union". The subject was selected so as to overhaul the activities and 
start work afresh. 

North Calcutta Centre: The 4th monthly meeting was held on 20lh July, 1974 at 
the residence of Sri Ranjit Sardar. The programme included a devotinal song (Sm. Anita 
Bose), group concentration, speeches by Sri T. K. Sinha on "Renaissance of the Universe on 
basis of Involution and Evolution"; and by Sri Samar Basu on World Union movement on 
the basis of Sri Aurobindo's philosophy. The Chief Guest, Sri Sukumar Outta spoke on the 
'Revered Mother'. Or. Makhan Lai Ohar who presided over this meeting, and inspired all bV 
his talk on ideal of Human Unity, is also to give lectures on the "Ideal of Human Unity" tn 
the monthly classes being conducted by the Centre. In the end Sri Robi Ghosh recited 
Gurudeva Bandana and Ram Krishna Stotra. 

The 5th monthly meeting was held on 26th August, 1974 at Sri Susanto Mittta's 
residence, it included a devotional song (Smt. Anita Bose and Sri Hemendra Nath Kar), 
group concentration, reading of Durga Stotra by Sri Gour Mohan Chatterjee, reading of 
"Sri Aurobindo's Words on the Mother" in English and in Bengali. Sri Samar Basu spoke 
about "The Revered Mother's words on Sri Aurobindo". Sri Sukumar Outta, who presided, 
appreciated the Centre's activities and spoke on "Revered Mother", in the end after a 
devotional song by Km. Hema Sinha the recorded speech of Or. Makhan Lai Ohar was 
re-played. 

Chandarnagore Centre: Two meetings were held on 7-7-74 and 4-8-74 respec¬ 
tively at Aurobindo Mandir. On 7-7-74 Sri 0. 0. Oey presided. Sri Samar Basu led the 
discussion on the joint celebration of World Union Day on 20th August, 1974 dt 
Kamarkundu. 

On 4-8-74 the meeting commenced with an opening song by Mrs. Vijay Lakshmi 
Roychoudhury and^moditation for five minutes. Sri Samar Basu spoke on "How to Prepare 
for Establishing.World Union", with particular reference to Sri Aurobindo's book "Ideal of 
Human Unity'^and also referred to the role of the students and teachers for bringing In a 
new age. 
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Konnagar Centre: The second monthly meeting was held on et Ohenananda 

Ashram. It commenced with a devotional song by Smt. Aparna Choudhury.^ group 
concentration and flowers offering to the Mother and Sri Aurobindo. It was decided to 
celebrate 15th August along with the Aurobindo committee at Konnagar. The details of 
the World Union Day. 20th August, to be jointly celebrated with other World Union 
Centres of Bengal at Kamarkundu were also presented. Sri Samar Basu spoke on 
Yoga of Sri Aurobindo and also discussed in details the object and vision on World 
Union and Sri Aurobindo's dream. 

Butwai Centre: 15th August, 1974 was celebrated as Sri Aurobindo's birthday 
and India's independence Day. It included meditation, recitation of Sri Aurobindo's 
message on 15th August, 1947 and talk by Sri S. K. Rattan who explained the significance 
of the day and future role of India in the world. He emphasised the need to revive pledge 
to live with a universal outlook and realize the truth. He also paid homage to Sri Aurobindo 
and other spiritual leaders of humanity. 

Dr. Oliver Reiser: 

We learn with deep regret the passing of Dr. Oliver L. Reiser on June 6, 1974. Dr. 
Reiser was a great cosmic humanist and was a valued contributor to our columns. He 
associated himself with enthusiasm with the activities of the World Union. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS: 
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Sri S. K. Rattan, 

M. R. M. Elect. Camp — Dn. 1, 

C/o Postmaster, NAUTANWA, 

Dist. Gorakhpur, U. P. 

157. 

Sri Prabir Kumar Kar, 

20/8, Sukea Street, Calcutta-700004. 

158. 

Shawna V. Carboni, 

84, State Street, Brooklyn. 

New York, N. Y., 11201, U.S.A. 

159. 

Sri Kanai Prasad Dutta, 

56/19, K. C. Sen Road, 

P. 0. Rishra, Dt. Hooghiy, (W. Bengal). 
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TO OUR READERS 


Our readers will be happy to know that the World Union bimonthly will be 
converted into a monthly beginning January 1, 1915. in spite of this change 
and despite the increase in prices of paper and other printing materials, no 
change is contemplated in the rates of subscription. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it will be appreciated if readers would help secure more subscriptions 
for the Journal. 

To rationalise the period of subscriptions, it has been decided to have 
two dates of commencement of subscription during the year: January 1 and 
July 1. Any subscription entered before June 30 wiii be taken as effective 
from January 1 of the year; similarly any subscription after July and 
before December 31, will be effective from July 1. 



Editorial 


Welcome Initiative 

There was an understandable reluctance on the part of many 
nations to respond to the call of the Soviet Union for an Asian Collect 
five Security, For that meant in effect grouping themselves into an 
organisation that was underwritten by one super-power. There was 
little to distinguish it from the older concept of regional pacts under 
the umbrella of one major power or another. The recent move of Iran, 
however, has had a different reception. Iran, it will be recalled, has 
proposed a closer association of the countries of the Indian sub¬ 
continent and those in South-East Asia for their common economic 
development and political amity. The Shah of Iran has just concluded 
a tour of this part of the world and created a strong opinion in favour 
of his proposals. 

It may be Iran has her own motives in this public exercise. It may be 
she wants in this manner to make it easier for herself to enter the waters 
of the Indian Ocean in a big way. It is possible, also, that her economy 
stands to gain by this arrangement with more developed and industrial¬ 
ised nations. Still, the move is in the right direction. For the first time, 
Iran has looked beyond the belt of Islamic nations and readied herself 
to associate with others regardless of religious or racial factors. The 
stress is here shifted from the medieval concept of religious bond to that 
of regional welfare. A beginning is also made in the direction of utilising 
the fantastic earnings from oil for promoting prosperity in a wider 
area. If the scheme is given a fair trial, it could very well turn out to 
be a major step towards effective World Unity. 

Diplomatic Immunity 

Whatever may have been the reasons that originally led to the 
establishment of the convention of diplomatic immunity in the commun¬ 
ity of nations, things have developed in such a way that a fresh look at 
the situation is evidently called for. The rank misuse of the facilities so 
secured by the embassies of certain countries has led to a move in 



certain quarters for a world convention to consider the question of 
immunity in the light of modern developments. Individual members of 
the diplomatic corps have been found guilty of heinous offences such as 
spying^ smuggling and underhand incitement to revolt against lawfully 
established authority. No country is in a position to take action against the 
other because all are tarred by the same brush. All the same^ this is a 
practice that must be checked and modified. Each member of the 
comity of nations must accept certain minimum standards of civilised 
behaviour. As things stand today, the international man is two hundred 
years behind the individual man as far as political life is concerned. 

Emergency World Council 

Among the more important bodies that have been striving for 
achieving World Unity is the Emergency Committee for World Govern¬ 
ment, located in The Hague. The Council publishes a bimonthly, 
^'‘Political World Union'', and engages itself in activities conducive to 
its aspirations. It has been enlisting prominent individuals from all over 
the world to form an Emergency Council for World Government. It 
hopes to make this Council a nucleus for forming a future world- 
government when conditions are ready. *^It will set up a Potential 
World Government which is to launch an appeal to all the world's 
inhabitant: to acknowledge it as their highest political authority on 
earth." 

We are happy to announce that they have invited our General 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. A. B. Patel, to join the Council in 
recognition of his services, past and present, to the cause of peace and 
political freedom and as his ^‘name in the Council will considerably add 
to the confidence and authority which this Council will need in order to 
be able to successfully fulfil its task." 

We congratulate the authorities of the said Council Committee on 
their wise choice and have no doubt that their authority will increase by 
the inclusion of members of the calibre of Mr. Patel. 


M. P. P. 
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WORLD UNION CONSCIOUSNESS — X 


T. Govindarajan 


(In the nine articles that have appeared in the earlier issues of world 
UNION, suggestions have been submitted about some of the means that might be 
adopted for creating a world-union consciousness among the peoples of 
the world using all the modern media of mass communications. The outlook 
born out of such a consciousness is meant to awaken the adult world- 
community to the imminent peril facing humanity if the modern nations 
do not outlaw war and do not accept some sort of a world order on the 
basis of the union of all the States which today enjoy unbridled sovereignty. 
This has to be done without any further delay. The U.N.O. with all its 
inevitable shortcomings might open up, it was suggested, new fields of 
educational activity in conformity with its professed aims. These new fields 
of activity would, it is hoped, prepare the world-community now living 
behind ideological curtains of one type or another, for the acceptance of the 
new world-order. This will be based upon a world-union consciousness.) 


An adult world-community, intellectually and emotionally prepared to 
integrate itself and move around a human axis is the starting point from 
where the human race has to take long strides towards a higher 
consciousness in which the unity of the world-soul would have to be 
realised. The tangible realisation of the world-soul and its expressions in 
social outlook, behaviour and organisation is imminent if only we are ready 
to respond in an intelligent way to the external stimuli now enveloping us. 
The steady evolution towards such a higher form of a social organism out of 
the present will be the goal of the new educational process we will be 
formulating continuously as we go forward. This, in its own way, will not be 
an end in itself, but a means to a higher stage in human progress. What new 
prospects will attract this evolved society for a further rise in the ladder of 
evolution it is difficult for us to foresee or predict with any degree of 
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preciseness at our present mental level. For human society can never 
remain stagnant. New ideas, and their dynamics coupled with the forces of 
circumstances are bound to carry humanity farther on. (Perhaps, the next 
stage will mark the beginning of the supramental age, where the divinisation 
of Man will overtake him.) 

Even if this exuberant flight of the writer’s imagination is smiled at as 
an unbridled flight of mere fancy, glimpses of the beginnings of the 
realisation of the world-soul are now visible to many, if not all. Not merely 
that, the march towards that is now forced upon man by the circumstances 
of his life on this planet today. The world-soul is the spiritual foundation of 
the New World Order. 

But let us now look at first things first. The explosion of scientific 
knowledge (the explosion during the last century has surpassed all 
that man has known in science during the previous millcnia through the 
course of which man has been inhabiting this planet) and the consequent 
technological processes made available to man to shape, alter and adapt 
Nature’s gifts to his living, comfort and luxury, have posed several problems 
that could not have been imagined by his ancestors two centuries ago. 
Today those innovations have posed problems before man of a global 
magnitude. But the institutions and the policies that are fabricated to cope 
with them are mainly national. That is, we live in an age when the quantum 
of knowledge and power placed at the disposal of man has created civilisations 
that bristle with contradictions and these contradictions touch man’s life at far 
too many points transcending national frontiers. We have the world food- 
problem, world inflation, world crisis vis-4-vis oil, world population-explosions, 
environmental and atmospheric pollutions across national borders, world 
monetary crises, world trade recessions, world unemployment etc, etc. They 
have global impacts. It follows as night the day that these problems are 
either insoluble within the frontiers of a nation-state or at least offer stiff 
resistance to geographically limited solutions. 

The intelligentsia in the world community and world experts (who look 
at matters without national blinkers) and their advisers are morl^ than aware 
of the global scope of the problems facing the world today. The number of 
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books that look at these problems on a world level is sufficiently large not to 
miss the attention of the man who looks at things beyond himself and bis 
nation. This awareness has to percolate to larger and larger sections of the 
people of the world, until at least the reasonably educated sections of people 
everywhere have an awareness of the general conditions of the world today in 
all its reality. 

Now the common man we talk of is everywhere coterminous with the 
parent and the teacher. The parent and the teacher, each within his sphere of 
activity and duty, are expected to imbibe these ideas and change their 
observation posts and angles. Then the homes and the institutions of learning 
will provide the necessary intellectual and emotional environment for the 
education of the children. The latter are to be mentally and emotionally 
prepared and trained for living in a new world which has no territorial or 
mental borders. 

The children have no mental ballast to be thrown overboard. They 
begin their earthly career on a tabula rasa. They have no prejudices to 
shed nor myths to be unlearnt. When these children come under the 
influence of their parents and teachers whose outlook has been changed 
to a world perspective, and whose new consciousness of human unity has 
been awakened and activised, a new era does certainly begin in education. 
This new era will be the era of education for a world-union consciousness. 
Approximately, this is the position: children begin their informal education 
(at home) and their formal education (at the school) in an atmosphere 
from which some old insular ideas have been flushed out by a process of 
of de-education-cum-re-education for their parents and teachers. Then the 
school and the home would have the proper atmosphere for inducting the 
children into a world citizenship. 

Perhaps, this is far too rosy a picture that has captured the imagi¬ 
nation of the writer. He envisages the birth of educable children in an 
environment entirely different from the one in which the parents and 
teachers have been born and educated. So, the children enter a new age to 
build a new world, a new civilisation and a new culture. This is not to say 
that all the old values would be thrown overboard, lock, stock and barrel. 
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There are certainly some eternal values, handed down to us from the hoary 
past; there are certainly some eternal verities that have stood the test of 
time. Only, they have to be identified and incorporated in the new world- 
civilisation and culture in all their pristine purity. They have an immortal 
quality, they have a vitality and an applicability that does not degenerate 
with time. 

Having thus created a common ground in which the parents and the 
teachers on the one hand and the children on the other, meet, we 
rule out conflicts of many types (emotional, conceptual, ideological, etc) 
between the adult section of the community and the children who await 
education and training. That is, we first bridge the generation gap between 
the adult and the child. 

We shall now proceed, in some detail, to examine how best the informal 
education at home and the formal education at school could be planned 
with a view to building up the New World of our dreams. 

Education begins at birth. (But the Mother of the Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram puts it even earlier, even as the child is in the mother’s womb. In a 
special note at the end of this, we shall quote the Mother in full on that 
aspect of education.) The first life-cry of the child as soon as it is 
born, is the first response of the child to its new environment. 

(The reader’s indulgence is requested for the deviation which follows: 
According to one school of Hindu philosophy the whole world is an 
illusion — maya. The first cry of the child announcing its entry into this 
world is the cry of pain-reaction at being thrown into this vast ocean 
of maya. Maya or reality or whatever it be, the world into which the child is 
born, does not promise any real happiness to the child as it grows into a 
man. Shall we build up a world which will falsify the first pain-response 
of the new born child? We hope to. 

As Wordsworth would put it, the child drops down from immortality 
into this mortal world: 
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Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home. 

Shall we make the world the home of God, shall we divinise Man and 
bring Heaven down to Earth by our aspirations and sadhana? We can, if 
only we would.) 

This new environment is the whole world, you and I and all the rest of 
us, — a world with its beauty and its ugliness, its culture and its barbarism, its 
wealth and its poverty, a world with sharp contrasts of peace and violence. 

The immediate environment is the home, the parents, the brothers and 
sisters. Except in a minority of aristocratic homes infected by a false 
sense of snobbish respectability, the child lives and grows with the parents. 
So our first concern for the child should be our concern with the parents. 

The child needs food — that which will satisfy the main instinct it has, 
hunger. Nature in its infinite wisdom has made provision for it (in perhaps 
the most scientific way) in the milk of the mother. The child suckles — that 
is the highest satisfaction of the child. What the child next needs is 
love. Parental love is the first experience of the child. The environment is 
now complete in a small way for the child and here it feels at home. If the 
child ever cries at all, it is the call for being fed by the mother. A child, 
well-fed at periodical intervals, is no problem for the parents. It sleeps away 
the best part of the day, the waking hours being spent in a vague sense of 
wonder at what it sees and hears in its immediate vicinity. Of course, it does 
not have a clear sense of sight and sound as yet. 

It will be amazing to observe how quickly the first habits of the child 
ate formed. This needs careful and minute observation; the more we observe 
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minutely, the more we will be struck with a sense of wonder at the rapidity with 
which the earliest habits get set in the child. The formation of the firsf habits 
is all important for the blossoming of the man later. Every bad habit that is 
formed erects a barrier for a good habit to be formed later. If the habits are 
good, the future of the child is safe. Otherwise complexes develop and 
phobias get fixed. Needless to say, that the parents will have to so conduct 
themselves, vis-^-vis the child, so that the growth of the child is normal. The 
atmosphere of the home has also to be guarded against any psychological 
pollution or violence. Well-informed parents, especially the mother, and 
a genial atmosphere at home, free from ugliness and cruelty, ensure a happy 
and normal childhood. The whole world has to be made up of such homes — 
at least in a general way. 

The formation of habits in the child is closely linked with the health of 
the child and the first steps in the formation of the character of the child. 
They, in their turn are interlinked. “A healthy mind in a healthy body” is not 
a mere cliche. As Russell says, a healthy scoundrel and a diseased saint do not 
fit into a healthy society. 

Feeding of the child at regular intervals is a matter of prime necessity. 
Though normally a healthy child cries only when it is hungry, it sometimes 
happens that it cries when it is not hungry but has some physical pain. When 
the regular hours of feeding have been pragmatically settled by a discerning 
mother, feeding at all times when it cries is sometimes resorted to. This has 
to be avoided gently. This not merely helps proper digestion but has 
also a moral value. For children, even at that stage, cry when they know that 
crying would produce agreeable results like being fondled or fed. This habit- 
response has to be slowly broken. That is, excessive fondling and over-anxiety 
for the child have to be avoided in the interest of the child’s moral growth. 
The feeling that crying will invariably meet with happy responses from the 
parent should not be allowed to be absorbed into the consciousness of the 
child, even vaguely. In later life, these situations might engender feelings of 
either frustration or self-importance. 

A child should not suffer either undue negligence or undue indulgence 
at the hands of the parents or whosoever looks after it. The child should be 
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necessarily given reasonable attention, consistent with its physical needs^ as in 
cases of illness. At the emotional level, love should be uneffusive, that is, the 
cunning observation of the child should not perceive the anxiety behind the 
love. A doted child develops a certain sense of self-importance* a habit that 
might persist in later life too. If. on the other hand, a child is not given the 
attention that is warranted by the situation, self-pity and helplessness might 
take hold of the child. Self-importance as much as self-pity, under certain 
adult circumstances, might make a tyrant or a sadist or a slave. 

At a certain stage in the life of the child, a desire for approbation grows 
up. When the child has its initial successes, as when it is able to grasp an 
object or hold a rattle and shake it, a beaming joy — the joy of achieve¬ 
ment—may be noticed on the face of a healthy child. The child then needs 
praise; if on such an occasion a measured praise, by some token, is meted out, 
the child experiences a satisfaction which is good for the child. The 
approbation might lead to encouragement. It begins “to do things” and the 
proper encouragement at that stage keeps the child active. Then a new phase 
begins in the mental life of the child, though in a very small way. An 
intelligent parent can bestow judicious praise or in the contrary situations, 
just a minimum of blame to produce the right habits in the child. This kind 
of praise or blame is extraordinarily fruitful, as much as it is powerful, 
throughout the period of childhood. But extreme caution is called for in 
either situation — praising or blaming. Too much of either might spoil the 
child. In adult age, neither an inflation of the ego nor its deflation are 
desirable for a balanced personality growth. 

In short, most abnormalities of later life, like mad rage, narcissism, 
assumptions or pretensions of superiority, abject feelings of inferiority, 
paranoia and several other phobias and manias that are listed by psycho¬ 
analysts, are the long-time echoes of wrong habits and wrong influences 
during early childhood. Even some of the less violent, but deflnitely unsocial 
qualities like avarice, cruelty, lack of sympathy etc. arc likely to be registered 
in the consciousness of a child as a result of wrong and uncontrolled 
habits of childhood. When some of these later descend and settle down 
in the unconscious, their adult manifestations (after all the twists and turps 
that they undergo in the crucible, of the unconscious) at the personal and or 
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the social level, bring about tensions in the individual as well as in the 
community of which he is a member. They, according to the status of the 
individual, affect the social fabric. Paranoiacs have dragged large groups 
of men into the vortex of wars. Some paranoiacs indulge in cruel persecutions 
and unmentionable tortures on a scale and in a degree that have besmirched 
the pages of history with the innocent blood of numberless men, women and 
children. Genocides has also been attempted by paranoiacs. Refinements 
of torture devised by such abnormal persons are often the outward adult-age 
eruptions of unhappy and repressed childhood. 

When we remember that the child in the first year of its career absorbs 
and learns more than in an equal period of time in later life, the importance 
of bringing up the child during that period cannot be overemphasised. The 
recognition of this fact helps the educator to tune himself and the environ¬ 
ment to the child. 

Intelligent parents interested in the individual well-being of the child — 
physical, mental and spiritual — have a responsibility to themselves and to 
the world community in this crucial matter. So some suggestions to 
parents are: 

Do not sacrifice the child’s future for your pleasures — parental or 
otherwise. Steady, unobtrusive love, intense but not exuberant, is‘ more 
substantially productive in the immediate as well as in the long run. Periodical 
effusions followed by indifference and indulgent caresses followed by negli¬ 
gence are counter-productive and injure the child and have a tendency to 
injure the society of which the child will later become a member. 

Since the upbringing of the child, as a potential individual as well as a 
world citizen, is of such primary importance, the education of the parents 
in child-welfare also assumes great significance. There are, of course, many 
books on child-welfare giving guidance to parents as to how they have 
to play their roles for the physical, mental, psychological and moral 
(ultimately spiritual) health of the child. Most of them are compartmental 
in their approach. They do not provide the over-all guidelines for an 
integrated approach. The child has a body and a mind; it encases a spirit 
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also, which may not be so much in evidence; so the child has to have health 
and intelligence; more, the child has to be saved from pitfalls at the 
psychological and the moral levels. A parents’ manual, to instruct andi 
guide the parents on the right lines, can be usefully brought out by a panel 
of experts nominated by the w.h.o. and the u.n.e.s.c.o. The manual, apart 
from being a statement of do’s and don’ts should cover a wide range 
beginning from the food habits of the child and spreading across health-care, 
child psychology etc. etc. It should be something of a charter of rights 
for the child and a charter of duties for the parents. This book might cover 
even a longer period than one year of the child’s life. Translated into all 
the world’s languages, it must slowly find its way into every literate home 
that can profit by its use. The radio and the television could also be 
exploited for the large majority of the illiterate parents, especially in the 
under-developed and developing countries. In short the instructions in the 
manual should have a world-coverage among its readers, first hand and 
hearers, second hand. The parents who follow this manual become the 
architects of the society of the future. It should have the status of a 
“Child Bible”. 

There is another aspect to this question which arises out of the 
fact that many mothers are working women engaged in a variety of 
occupations, to whom motherhood may be just a part-time or even a casual 
occupation or vocation. The problem of bringing up the children of working 
women cannot be overlooked. In several countries, many types of 
arrangements are made for bringing up the children during the working 
hours of the mother. Except under well-thought-out and well-organised 
conditions, the children of working mothers do not get the love, the care and 
the affection they need, under other agencies. When children are starved of 
maternal affection, when the attention given for meeting their physical needs 
are just mechanical routine without the infusion of personal love and care, 
those children cannot be said to have been brought up properly. There is a 
deficiency in their upbringing and to the extent that those deficiencies are 
operative, the psychological background of those children is vitiated or 
warped. 

Still, it is possible to create conditions under which the children of 
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working mothers get only the minimum disadvantages arising out of the 
absence of maternal attention. Now employers, in some of the enlightened 
countries, make some provision for meeting this contingency. When the 
employers do not have a humane look at the problems, but make some 
provisions for the children of the working mothers because the State 
has enjoined them to make provisions, the arrangements made are 
minimal, to satisfy the letter of the law and there everything ends. It is not 
the satisfaction of the law that should be aimed at; it is the responsibility of 
the employer to the ultimate well-being of the child that should animate 
him to organise the creches under near ideal conditions. But when all is said 
and done, it is an incontrovertible fact that the world would be (would have 
been, also) a much better place to live in, if motherhood is made a whole-time 
profession for at least the first two years in a child’s life. There is conservatism 
in this outlook, but this is a frank appreciation of the role of the mother 
vis-4-vis her child for the first two years of the child. It will be just begging 
the question to ask, “What is to happen to orphans?” The answer is that 
all the children in the world are not orphans, only a small proportion. 
Well run orphanages, inspired and informed by unselfish and uneffusive love 
will have to take care of the orphans. That is the best we can do for them. Let 
the natural mothers take care of their children and lay the foundations of a 
healthy and balanced adult life for the child. (History records orphans 
reaching pinnacles of fame as savants and arch-criminals as well.) 

A few liberal steps can be taken even now, though ideal conditions 
cannot be realised immediately. Without any infringement or curtailment 
of the rights of working women, it is practically possible to help mothers 
discharge their fullest duties in regard to their children. Of course, 
for women who would rather not yoke themselves to wedlock, ample 
opportunities of gainful employment may be made available, as and when 
they seek employment. 

Even under present conditions, the state can examine liberalisation 
of the conditions of employment of women in the fields, factories and offices. 
In some of the developed countries, well advanced in their social welfare 
programmes, maternity-leave ranging from three to four months, is provided 
for the working women. In most of the developing countries, which follow 
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humane labour laws, maternity-leave provision is made for at least two 
months. From the angle at which we have been looking at the duties of h 
mother, this provision is just minimal or a little less than the minimal. In 
view of the importance of the first year of a child’s life, it will be a very good 
reform if every working mother is given a fhll year as maternity-leave with 
full salary etc. This is not an impracticable proposal. The least that can 
happen is that more employment will be generated. When the idea of birth- 
control is gaining ground even among the conservative sections of society, a 
working mother may not get more than two or three years leave in the whole 
period of her employment. But the returns to the community in terms of 
harmonised and healthy adults will be immeasurable. The long-term dividends 
in terms of less crime, less psychological patients, less tensions in the 
community etc. will be undeniably high, though they may not be susceptible 
to strict statistical measurement and analysis. There will certainly be a more 
sober and more joyous community. So this need not be taken as a very 
extravagant proposal and immediately dismissed out of hand. Given the will, 
the governments can plan this and execute it as a long range social welfare 
programme. When a world union, in howsoever truncated a form, comes close 
to realisation, this liberal reform in maternity leave conditions could be easily 
implemented. 

However, this liberal reform need not wait for the world-state to be 
implemented. Even now, liberal conditions of service for working women in 
their pre-natal and post-natal periods could be aimed at. A universal plan 
embodying liberal conditions of employment for women can be drafted by 
the International Labour Organisation in consultation with the UNESCO and 
the WHO. 

Special Note: In what follows, an excerpt from the writings of the Mother 
of the Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, is given verbatim. This deals with 
the education of the child even before birth, even as it grows in the womb of 
the mother: 

“Indeed, if the education is to have its maximum result, it must begin 
even before birth: it is the mother herself who proceeds with the education 
by means of a two-fold action, first upon herself, for her own improvement. 
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and secondly upon the child which she is forming within her physically. 
Certain it is that the nature of the child about to be born will depend very 
much upon the mother who forms it, upon her aspiration and will, as 'much 
as upon the natural surroundings in which she lives. The part of education 
which the mother has to go through, is to see that her thoughts are always 
beautiful and pure, her feelings always noble and fine, her material 
surroundings as harmonious as possible and full of a great simplicity. And if 
in addition, she has a conscious and definite will to form the child according 
to the highest ideal she can conceive, then the very best conditions are 
provided for the child to come into the world with the maximum possibilities. 
How many difficult efforts and useless complications are avoided thereby!” 

The role of the mother in the education of the future child even as it is 
in the womb, cannot be more forcefully and more succinctly stated!. We can 
only wish that all mothers are filled with this consciousness. 
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THE mmRAL MEDITATES 


David Davies 


As a mineral I merely exist; I hold the elements; I am the custodian of 
power. I am supreme Maya, for my solids are essentially fluid and my fluids 
shape, and even destroy, continents. My extravagances preserve balance, and 
my impossibles make the possible; my after-thoughts were central in the 
original plan and my thoughts are hidden in the web of my being. I am the 
evolution of creation and the basis of evolution—^the very substance of the 
universe. I am both the sinew and the hammer; I am both the eater and the 
food; yet I am neither sinew nor hammer, neither eater nor food, for I am but 
the shell within which Consciousness functions, the path over which Con¬ 
sciousness travels to maintain balance in a world where progress is the result of 
imbalance, even as walking is a series of imbalances. Yet growth is balance. 

In my crude being I hide the rarest gems, which Consciousness creates 
in the crucible of Time, wherein the Chalice of form and the Wine of Life are 
blended into a pattern of change in which nothing exists, and change alone is 
real, for even in my solid existence Consciousness is ever working to mould 
my being into the mystery of that Non-Being which is the substance of my 
Being—the Life which is the basis of my existence and the discipline of the 
freedom which is the breathing of the universe, in which change is being and 
where Chance holds the reins of order and disorder in a world which is the 
substantial dream of all-pervading Consciousness—the Will of God-in-Action. 

I am the dust of flesh and the rivulet of blood; I am the eyes that see 
and the ears that hear. 1 am the trees that clothe the rocky wastes and the 
flowers that decorate the green carpet of the earth. Yet my beauty is but a 
passing smile that vanishes even as it forms, for I am the everbecoming body 
of the Stream of Consciousness that flows from the mountains of yesterday 
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into the oceans of tomorrow. The river forms its ever-changing channel, 
which contains the flow within the paradox of its role as the constant instru¬ 
ment of eternal change. 

1 am the body of creation, the conscious substance that is the physical 
body of man, of beast and bird, of tree and flower. Without me there would 
be no world. Yet I am nothing, for 1 am but the Path over which the Souls of 
the Pilgrims of Eternity travel towards the undivided, indivisible Reality 
beyond all separation, where all becoming becomes All-Being, where the Path 
and the Pilgrim have become one with both the journey and the destiny, and 
where Consciousness alone is, for it is the Spiritual Flame that is all things to 
all men according to the structure of their being within their experience of 
becoming. 
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NEW SOURCES OF INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS AS BARRIERS 
TO THE MOVEMENT FOR WORLD UNION 


Dr. Henry Winthrop 


Introduction 

Circumstances are arising in our time that will be generating new forms 
of international tension. They arise largely from man’s relationship to Nature 
rather than from one country’s diplomatic relations with another. They arc 
also a reflection of the abandonment of Viscount Morley’s famous principle of 
compromise, by which nations that experience conflict short of war are 
accustomed to give a little and get a little, creating thereby, at the same time, 
both an equality of satisfaction and an equality of dissatisfaction. In place of 
the principle of compromise many nations have now made a new interpre¬ 
tation of the meaning of the well-known phrase, “quid pro quo.” The latter 
now means that if nation A wants commodity X from nation B, then nation 
A must adopt a policy — in connection with one or more given contingencies 
— laid down by nation B. The running out of global resources in our time» 
in relation to rising population and the revolution of rising expectations, is 
contributing mightily to both the abandonment of the spirit of compromise 
and the generation of the new forms of international tension to which I have 
alluded. 

The present paper constitutes an attempt to examine a very small sample 
of these new contingencies in connection with the modern movement for 
world unity and international brotherhood. The quest for these latter two 
ideals is not a pipe-dream and never will be one. But the new barriers and the 
tensions they produce will make the achievement of these ideals more diflicult 
in the decades to come. Furthennore, the programs by which world unity and 
international brotherhood will be achieved in the future will be quite different 
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from the traditional programs through which internationally minded 
leadership had hoped up till now, to obtain these goals. The resource limits 
to growth change the complexion of our problems. This being so, we must 
turn our attention to devising the new types of necessary programs. 

Let us now turn to some of the new types of tension that will be coming 
to the forefront in the near future. 

1. International Shortages, International Crises, International Competition 
and National Needs 

A variety of novel forms of competition and tension between nations 
will soon be arising as a result of international shortages in raw materials and 
resources that are essential to the economies of tbb technologically advanced 
nations of the world. In fact, some of these shortages are already with us, 
such as the shortages in oil and food. The shortage in oil was seen and 
predicted by many sources and experts long before the Arab-Israeli war of 
1973. In this sense the Arab embargo on oil to countries that did not support 
Arab policy towards Israel, whether overtly or through neutrality — parti¬ 
cularly the cut-?off of oil shipments to the U.S. — is totally unconnected with 
the currently experienced, international shortfall on the importation of needed 
oil. Finite resources of this fossil fuel,^ rising standards of living in Western 
Europe and Japan, current rates of industrial growth in these same countries, 
increases in the population of countries in which Mideast oil is essential to 
their economies, wasteful use of oil in the lifestyles of the peoi^es of Western 
Europe and Japan—these and other factors too numerous to mention here 
may conspire to make the oil shortage a lasting one for several of these same 
countries. 

. p We can expect increased competition over the. next few decades for 
available oil supplies and we can also expect the generation of international 
tensions between those countries which manage to get the amounts they need 
and those who do not. The U.S. and Japan will certainly be the two major 


' In this connection sec the following volume: John Keldren and Philip Heftrera. Energy. 
' A Crisis In Power. San Francisco: The Sierra Qub, 1971. 252 pp. 
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powers that will contribute to that tension more than any- Mbk 

Americans still do not realize what fate awaits the affluent styfe life to 
which they have grown'accustomed, not ohly by what seemed to be virtually 
limitless supplies of oil'but al^' by their blindness to the limits on the raw 
materials and resources of the world.^ These are raw materials and r^our(»s 
the free flow of which made ^ possible ‘‘the American way of Life.” Few 
Americans realize that the USA dS'a country containing six percent Of the 
earth’s population and consuming about one-third of the earth’s resources. 
With respect to the “energy crisis,” President Nixon and his entourage were 
lulling Americans into believing ‘that by 1980 normal conditions with respect 
to energy and fuel needs will have been restored and, once again, the high- 
flown life-styles to which they have become habituated will be restored. The 
impossibility, however, of solving the energy crisis and meeting all needs by 
1980 has been demonstrated briefly by the physicist Lapp,^ but it is not very 
likely that what he has to say will be read or, if read, believed by most 
Americans. Deliberate reduction of resources from abroad, needed by 
advanced economies, is certain to create great anger in the years that lie 
ahead. For reasons such as these, we must expect increases in international 
tension in the near future. 


In the frantic effort to meet the energy crisis or, at least, compensate 
for it, the cultivation of other sources of energy is being widely recommended 
to Americans. The two-most favored alternatives are solar energy and nuclear 
energy. With respect to solar energy a brief discussion of both the technical 
and economic difficulties that stand in the way of making it available on a 
wide scale, has been provided by Marshall."* This author discusses some recent 


2 A recent distinguished account of these limits will be found in the fol|(jWft^yd|ume: 
Donella H. Meadows, Dennis L. Meadows et af TAe Z.fw/7.v Tit) For 

The Club of Rome’s Project On The Priedicament Of Mankind. New^Vofkf Universe 
Books, 1972. 205 pp. See chapter 2, ♦'The Limits To Exponential Growth,” 45-97; and, 
' in particular, the section in this chapter entitled Nonrenewabk Resource, pp. 54-^9. 


3 Ralph E. Lapp. “Energy: Self-Suflicieht By 1980?” The New Republic. Vol. 169, Ko. 24, 
December 15, 1973. 10-12. 


* Eliot Marshall. “Power from the Sun.” The New Republic. Vol. 169, No. 24, December 
15, 1973, 15*f7. : f/ - - ' 



developments produced by the work of Harry Thomason^ who has been one 
of the pioneers in this direction. A more extended account of the diseconomies 
that have thus far stood in the way of the practical development of «oIar 
energy as a source of power, will be found in a well-known volume by Ayres 
and Scarlott.^ In spite of present difficulties, this author does believe that 
someday technology will remove these diseconomies. An optimistic outlook on 
the possibilities of exploiting solar energy can be found in the richly 
documented and extensive treatment of the subject by Halacy.^ 

However, the most frequently recommended alternative in America 
today is nuclear energy. The radiation dangers from possible accidents to 
nuclear reactors, as such accidents have been described.by Novick,® are now 
felt to be highly improbable as a result of recent improvements in nuclear 
technology. But in order to further minimize the dangers from radiation if an 
accident should occur to a nuclear reactor, special construction sites are being 
proposed for reactors. These are off-shore, artificial islands. It is not clear, as 
yet, from most news reports whether any such off-shore sites have already 
actually been started or whether they are seriously being considered for some 
areas. 


What I wish to bring to the reader’s attention, however, is that such 
technologies will arouse a certain amount of envy internationally and a certain 
amount of economic resentment. This is because only nations — or regions of 
nations that possess a littoral — can make use of off-shore, artificial sites. In 
the near or remote future, land-locked countries — such as Austria, Czecho- 

® Harry Thomason, a Maryland patent attorney and inventor, has been designing and 
building solar houses for 14 years. In 1973 the cost of installing a sun>heating system in 
one of Thomason’s projects, was about $2,500. This system takes care of 75-90 percent of 
the winter-healing requirements for the inmates of such a solar house. 

* Eugene Ayres and Charles A. Scarlott. Energy Sources — The Wealth of the World. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1952, 344 pp. This volume is still timely. See chapter 14 “Power 
from the sun,” 186-202. 

^ D. S. Halacy. The Coming Age Of Solar Energy. Revised edition. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1973. 231 pp. 

* Sheldon Novick. The Careless Atom. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1968. 225 pp. 
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Slovakia, Hungary, Switzerland, Afghanistan, Mongolia, The Nepalese King¬ 
doms, Paraguay, Bolivia — will be at a great, natural disadvantage with respect 
to exploiting such off-shore, nuclear technology. One result of such a setback 
created by geography may be the diseconomies due to energy costs that must 
be endured by any industrialization that land-locked countries may seek to 
achieve. In addition, however, the frustrations they may experience should 
they wish to base any considerable part of their economic development on 
nuclear energy will be enormous. In short, the appearance of have and have- 
not nations, with respect to nuclear energy, off-shore sites, may succeed in 
generating international tensions of a wholly new order. 

2. The International Tensions that Can Be Expected from Food Shortages 

There are, however, other grave shortages in essential materials that have 
begun to appear. One of these is the shortage of food and the threat of 
starvation in underdeveloped countries. This, too, was foreseen by a few 
Western thinkers, like the Paddocks,® but so far as the thinking of the average 
American, West European and Japanese citizen was concerned, these fore¬ 
warnings were not taken seriously. They were treated as a type of “cry havoc** 
that came from sheltered and impractical academics who had never met a 
payroll. But starvation will be an increasing reality in the underdeveloped 
nations of the world. And the peoples of such countries — whether they are 
among the starving, downtrodden masses of these countries or among their 
well-fed leaders, political, commercial and military — habitually develop an 
understandable resentment against those Western nations whose citizens are 
well fed. The U.S. has escaped this international resentment and the anti- 
Americanism it tends to generate only because this country has been the chief 
source of relief to the hungry and starving in these food-short countries. This 
relief has been made possible by shipment of food and grain from its 
surpluses. But all this has now changed. Rosenfeld^® emphasizes the current 
situation as follows. 

® William & Paul Paddock. Famine 1975. America’s Decision: Who Will Survive? Boston: 

Little, Brown and Company, 1967. 276 pp. 

Stephen S. Rosenfeld. “What Happened to America the Beneficent?” Saturday Review} 

World. Vol. I, No. 8. December 18. 1973. 14-17. 
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“..J/1I3P world, including the United States, may be entering a period of 
•jkidefinite, if not permanent food shortages. Some experts envision 
hunger, malnutrition, and starvation on a scale never before-contem- 
• plated. The United States, instead of basking in the gratitude of a 
hungry world, may soon be cowering under its resentful glare.” (italics 
supplied) 

What has happened to change the ability of the U.S. to be an ever-normal 
granary for the hungry nations of the world? Let us list some of the factors 
that have generated the change. 1. The continued erosion of American food 
surpluses in this country’s efforts to prevent famine abroad. That erosion is 
measureable to some extent by noting that efforts to help India avoid famine 
in 1966-67 involved the shipment of 11 million tons of wheat to feed 50 million 
hungry people. But in 1973, during the Sahara drought, the U.S. was able to 
deliver only 156,000 tons of food, approximately i percent of the earlier ship¬ 
ments to India. 2. For countries that now wish to buy food from the U.S. the 
prices are sky-high as a result of inflation and these high prices limit the 
volume of needed food that the have-not nations can import in order to 
relieve hunger. 3. The reduction of American wheat stocks to their lowest 
level in 20 years as a result of Soviet purchases linked to Nixon’s policy of 
detente. 4. The rising affluence in American life and the discovery that affluent 
peoples eat better, demanding more food in the form»of>&stibl&-0rdduets^that 
take much larger amounts of grain to produce^t severe rediiction t>f 
food supplies for hungry nations, 'tha iFood for Peace program. 6. The 
large amounts of American surplus food < that were shipped during the 
Vietnam War to South Vietnam and the heed ;to continue food shipments to 
that area of the world. 7, The increasing Congressional conviction that 
feeding the world* should not be regarded as an American obligation but 
rather as an international problem that, perhaps, should be a major concern of 
the United Nations. 8. The decrease in food supplies for the American 
domestic market and consumer outrage and protest over both the resulting 
inflationary price-structure in food and the export of large amounts of it 
abroad. 

Now the point to be borne in mind in the present connection is that 
coming starvation will not only revive anti-Americanism abroad but the 
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deepest resentment against the U.S. can be expected to develop in these 
countries that will be experiencing famine in die near future. The starving 
and illiterate masses, still carrying an image of the opulent America of the 
past, will interpret the absence of food shipments from this country to mean 
that Americans have switched from a policy of ‘‘world humanitarianism'* to a 
policy of “neglect of the world’s hungry peoples.” Their bitterness will, 
indeed, be intense and climactic. As for the political leaders of the affected 
countries, they will, in many cases, make little effort to acquaint themselves 
with the complex set of causes involved, such as those already listed. Nor can 
these same leaders be expected to try to acquaint themselves in depth with 
many other causes of the American cut-off of food. There is a whole 
complex of causes that will contribute to the extinction of America’s status as 
good Samaritan among the nations of the world. Thus much of political 
leadership abroad can be expected not only to fan the bitterness among their 
own masses but also can be expected to convince itself that America has let 
their countries down. 

When political leaders abroad learn of the extent to which ex-President 
Nixon assured the American people that by 1980 —when we shall make 
ourselves free of dependency upon all countries for our needed energy 
supplies — the U.S. will return once more to the high-flown life-style of the 
60’s, the bitterness abroad will be augmented. In the eyes of both the political 
leaders and the masses abroad, this will seem to imply that Americans are so 
callous, cynical and indifferent to mass starvation elsewhere, that they are 
willing to live high off the hog while the populations of underdeveloped 
countries go hungry and die of starvation. It does not require much imagi¬ 
nation to see how extensive will be the international tensions that are 
generated towards the U.S. by this surrogate model of America, a model 
operating in the minds of hundreds of millions of people abroad. The 
unfortunately, that this surrogate model does not match the social and 
economic realities of the American condition will be appreciated by very few 
people abroad, including political leaders. 

The Western, Roman holiday is over. The binge of affluence now comes to 
a close—-all this in the face of the fact that the technologically advanced 
countries have made no preparations for the new but gray era that is just over 
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the horizon. The Neo-Malthusian warnings by natural and social scientists that 
we will have to pay the piper for our neglect of the limits of the earthy went 
unheeded for many decades. And now, man as an adapter to novel conditions, 
faces wholly new problems of survival. He must now walk through a forest 
full of artifacts he laid down that he never realized would become traps. The 
anger of frustrated competition and international tension that the world will now 
face, in seeking to meet its resource needs, has been put succinctly by Wells. 

“Thus 1974 ushers us into an entirely new era. At last a hungry world 
with its bulging populations has overtaken us. Our great technological 
leadership which gave us a disproportionate abundance must now be 
turned to the benefit of others as well as ourselves—and swiftly so —or 
all mankind will sink into a morass of angry competition in the midst of 
dwindling resources. There’ll be neither peace nor prosperity in this for 
anyone.” 

There are occasions when nations, like individuals and social classes, 
seek to preserve what they have. There are other occasions on which they are 
willing to share their bread. Thus, an individual with a net worth wildly 
beyond his capacity to spend — no matter how grandiose, wasteful and selfish 
his level of consumption — will not hesitate to contribute part of that net 
worth to worthy causes. When he does so, he is called a “philanthropist.” 
When an individual has accumulated a net worth that is too slim to take care 
of his own foreseeable future, Ae will husband it. TOs will be particularly true 
when some of the goods and services he requires for day-to-day living are in 
short supply and their prices seem to be going up indefinitely. He then finds 
himself operating on a pay-as-you-go basis and recognizes that high-cost 
scarcities of goods and services will mean that he will have to draw upon his 
accumulated capital. When an individual operates this way we call him ptudent 
or, perhaps, frugal We do not call him humanitarian. 

From such an individual’s viewpoint he is simply determined to be 
responsible for himself. When the net worth of all his neighbors is likewise 

Charles A. Wells. “Out of the Energy Crisis.** Between The Lines. Vol. 33, ko. 1, January 
1,1974. 1-2. 
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beginning to decline and the margins for their foreseeable futures appear to be 
too modest to be counted upon as a nest egg for security, he knows that they, 
too, will act likewise. Under such circumstances, if he wastes his substance he 
is well aware that it will be of little help for him to go hat in hand to these 
neighbors, asking for relief. That act, itself, would only reinforce their 
uncertainties about their own futures and they would be sure to tell him that 
their own positions make it impossible for them to make him a loan or to 
share the contents of their half-empty cupboard with him. 

The developed nations of the world are now at a historical divide. With 
shortages of every sort developing everywhere, with prices rising and some 
hard currencies being devaluated, with taxes increasing, job security ho longer 
assured, with surpluses in agricultural commodities almost gone and basic 
resources becoming less and less available, the developed nations are beginning 
to panic. Many are beginning to sense that the period of economic progress, 
roughly from 1918-1972, may prove to have been a golden age. Such a 
situation was roughly foreseen by Sir Charles Darwin.One or more of the 
conditions that I have just mentioned have suddenly become conspicuous for 
such economically advanced nations as the U.S., the United Kingdom, 
Western Europe and Japan. There is a widespread feeling among many 
economists and other types of experts that we are in a “time of economic and 
resource troubles*’ and that realism demands that nations adjust to these 
emerging realities. One way of adjusting to them is to accept various types of 
retrenchment: reduced but still desirable standards of living; discontinuation 
of shipments of food and other types of international relief, because of 
shortages back home; reduction and/or elimination of international loans and 
the initiation of efforts to discourage flights of capital for investment abroad. 
There are many other types of retrenchment policy that could be mentioned. 

All such policy reversals and transformations will be bound to convince 
the masses in underdeveloped countries that the affluent nations have suddenly 
become niggardly and inhumane. An international atmosphere of increasing 
resentment will inescapably develop towards the affluent nations, particularly 

Sir Charles Galton Darwin. The Next Million Years. London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1952. 

210 pp. See the section entitled Golden Ages, 17S'181. 
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towards the U.S. which has been far and away the economic and material 
nabob of the world. There is little that can be done in the immediate future to 
halt this rising bitterness. Unfortunately we can be sure that the international 
tensions it will generate will set back considerably the cause of world union 
and world brotherhood. 

In the trying period ahead World Union and its friends will have to play 
an educational role that will, unfortunately, be a negative one. That role will 
be to enlighten the masses everywhere concerning the economic and resource 
difficulties that have generated our global plight and to deflect the tendency of 
publics to displace their wrath on some sort of a national scapegoat. But a 
more important positive role will be that of trying to develop practical plans 
for getting the world out of the coming doldrums. To do this successfully 
World Union must enlist the help of scholars and specialists in economics, 
international relations, the impact of science on society, politics and foreign 
policy, and similar areas. What are needed are scholars and expert sympathetic 
to the objectives of World Union. The formulation and dissemination of plans 
that such a supporting group develop can be funded by World Union. 

Such funding will involve more than the printing of the plans. It will 
also include funding the attendance of a scholar at world congresses and 
meetings as well as at regional ones. It will likewise include popular reports on 
the plans, to appear in newspapers and magazines. It would include a World 
Union University which offers workshops of a month or two to young 
scholars from abroad, to acquaint them with such plans. In this way scholars 
could familiarize the educated in their own countries, with respect to the 
nature and content of the plans. Finally, World Union should fund the costs 
of publicity for such plans in the world’s leading newspapers, in trade union 
periodicals and before special groups abroad like the AFL*CIO in the U.S. 
and its equivalents in European countries. 

The night I am afraid will descend upon us more quickly than we realize 
and it is always darkest before dawn. But constructive thinking---particularly 
by World Union—can, I think, bring on the light of a new day. A time of 
troubles need not be a period of disaster. It can also be a challenge to intelli¬ 
gence, social concern and the need for adaptation to new global conditions. 
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AESTHESIS: ITS THEORY AND DYNAMICS 

(Continued from the previous issue.) 


Y. S, R, Chandran 


Poetry should therefore, while containing this vital element of an appeal 
to the senses and the sensations, contain higher levels of consciousness; 
the first plane in this spiritual consciousness is the Higher Mind which is an 
intermediary between the Truth-Light above and the human mind; the larger 
poetical intelligence is nearer to the Higher Mind; this is evident in the large¬ 
ness and the sweep of language in Milton who begins his epic with the lines: 

Of Man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree... 

But Milton is a classical poet and classical poetry is fundamentally a 
poetry of the pure poetic intelligence; his substance is mental: the inter¬ 
ference of the mental Miltonic blocks the ingress of the supra-intellectual to 
which his language and rhythm have certain kinship; further there is also the 
pseudo Miltonic element consisting of the traditional poetic eloquence in 
expressions such as *lofty regions’, *vast regions’ and ‘myriad regions’; there is 
an authenticity of rhythm, and accuracy of vision in the fragment Kublakhan 
which expresses a genuine supra-physical experience. 

The Illumined Mind is full of the play of the colour and lights and 
makes a vivid presentation of truth in striking phrases; the intuitive mind has 
something overhead and the intelligence power; the inner mind acts in 
concert with the Universal Mind without any reference to the occult and the 
spiritual; mystic poetry is an inner seeing and feeling which to the intellect 
would seem occult and visionary; it is largely suggestive without meaning 
anything definite; veiled utterance is the characteristic of mystic poetry in 
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contrast to the clarity of spiritual poetry; for its clarity the spiritual poetry 
may be compared to the sun and the mystic poetry with its veil may be 
compared to the moon; “two birds, companions, seated on one tree, but 
one eats the fruit, the other eats not but watches his fellow” has a clarity 
for one who has the experience, but intellectually it may mean anything; 
there are two kinds of mysticism: one in which the experience is inspiringly 
vague and the other in which it is revelatory and intimate; revelation is 
better than inspiration and Blake’s poems belong to this order. 

In the symbolic poetry, the symbol used is of three kinds, the concealed 
that is capable of intellectual interpretation, those that are non-conceptual 
but having an intimate life and those that are psychic or spiritual having 
an intuitive sight; in the conceptual symbol the reader’s mind may draw a 
meaning different from that of the poet; in deeply symbolist poetry the 
mind is submerged; there is an appeal to the inner life; there is a lull of the 
thinking mind and an excitement of the soul; mystic poetry can strike deeper 
and stir the inmost recesses of the life-soul; poetic imagination is just 
satisfied with the presentation of an idea or an image, but there is something 
behind the image which gives the breath of life to the image and the aim of 
mystic or spiritual poetry should be to get a direct transcription from that 
something; Shelley when he speaks of the spirits of Nature, felt what was 
behind the veil, but he could not charge them with life because he brought to 
his task mere intellectual imagination and not the spiritual experience; in 
allegory, the representative figures are intellectually precise and clear, the 
symbol expresses an inward experience of vision, but in mystic poetry, the 
symbol is the natural body of the inner truth or vision. 

Agni creates an intuitive perception in the mind, later kindles a fire of 
right emotion or intuitive feeling in the vital and finally there is the automatic 
response to physical life in the body; even in ordinary life there is the 
concealed action of the psychic without which man would be a thinking and 
planning animal, but it is so mixed and never dominant and unerring that we 
find man doing the right thing by the wrong way; to bring out the psychic 
in poetry is not easy and anyone who could psychicise his poetry would 
get a unique position in poetry; the best example of such poetry is Shelley in 
the following lines: 
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I can give not what men call love, 

But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 

And the Heavens reject not. — 

The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow. 

The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow? 

Esoteric poetry, though the term is a misnomer, deals with the mystic 
experience of living in the spirit, and this is found in the poems of Sri 
Aurobindo: “Bird of Fire’*, “Trance’*, “The Two Moons”. 

The superiority of Overmind poetry does not lie in technique or poetic 
excellence but in the spiritual vision, feeling or experience conveyed; it comes 
by the overtones and the undertones of a rhythmic cry, and a revealing 
language, the authenticity and the power with which it communicates the 
experience; it also does not depend on the plane from which the inspiration 
comes; Shakespeare is a poet of the vital inspiration, Homer of the subtle 
physical, “but there are no greater poets in any literature”; a sustained 
overmind inspiration is not possible and is obtained only in snatches as in 
Wordsworth: 


...a mind 

Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone 
or in a line of Milton; 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity 

It should be remembered that Overmind is a superhuman consciousness 
and it is possible to write always from that height of inspiration only when a 
part of human nature at least rises to that higher level. And an aspirant in 
his impatience without passing through the several stages, fancies that he has 
reached the Supermind level, the highest stage of gnosis, when he has only 
got into the illumined or the intuitive or at the best to the Overmind 
consciousness. 
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Absent thee from felicity awhile 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 

• 

The above lines do not depend on context or story; they depict the poignant 
reaction of the soul of man to the pain and sorrow of the world and the 
voice passes from the particular to universal voice of the world anguish. 

It is however not suggested that overhead poetry is superior to all 
poetry that comes from other sources; what is meant is that mere 
technique and beauty of expression are not the all, and that greatness and 
beauty of substance are factors to be reckoned and are no mean forces that 
can be lightly dismissed; it may be conceded that the perfect is perfect 
whatever be the source of inspiration, still one perfection may be greater 
than another though it may not be more perfect; Shakespeare cannot be 
debunked on the ground that another is more flawless in the little he has 
created; obviously because of his ampler range, breadth, depth and largeness, 
his position should remain undisputed and unassailed; the view that long 
poems are mere padding and baggage and that the few poetic lines are what 
count most should result in the dismissal of the world’s great poetry and to a 
selection of isolated snatches or jewels that can be contained in a few pages; 
there may be a logical objection to the descent of the divine on the ground 
that he is already here on the earth; true, God is omnipresent but has not 
chosen to manifest all his powers in matter, life and mind as on some higher 
planes and a descent from those planes may bring the full manifestation; 
there is the supreme beyond what appears to us supreme; according to the 
ancients there is the highest beyond the highest, the Paratparam; if Matter 
has brought in something greater than itself, the life and life the mind, the 
mind should bring what is greater than itself, the overmind and that in turn the 
Supermind; again it may be urged that each plane has its perfection and one 
could not claim superiority over the others; yes, the glories and beauties of 
matter for instance cannot be improved upon such as the gold of the sun or 
the silver of the moon or the fragrance of the flower and its beauty; 
Brindavan would continue to be beautiful even if Krishna had never been 
there; the same is the case with life: the swiftness of the antelope or the energy 
of the tiger, the plumes of the peacock the bird of paradise or the dulcet 
notes of the birds cannot be bettered; man, inferior to them in these qualities, 
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is superior to them only in mind, bis power of reflection and thought; yet 
these cannot be a match for the strength of the lion or the speed of the deer; the 
mind also similarly has its own types of perfection; an overmind intervention 
may not necessarily produce systems of philosophy that can compare with 
those of Shankara or Plato or Spinoza or a poetry that can rival that of 
Shakespeare or Homer or Dante or Valmiki; there is again the organisational 
perfection of the termite society or the life of the beehive which may be the 
despair of human society; it is therefore never cohtended that a more perfect 
perfection is aimed at by evolution; it can only bring in new ingenuities of 
creation and new principles of consciousness; what is seen everywhere is an 
increasing manifestation of consciousness from its involution, accelerating its 
drive and capacity to an absolute of consciousness; man*s consciousness 
compared to that of the animal is greater in its perfection, but that of the 
overman may be more perfect and that of the superman may reach the 
absolute; but it does not mean that the human consciousness is as unerring as 
that of the animal instinct; it is only wider in its range though less auto¬ 
matically perfect than the instinct; but the descent of the Overmind may 
remove the deficiencies of the human intelligence and this descent may even¬ 
tually pave the way for the descent of the supramental gnosis; this point may 
further be clarified by adverting to how after all it is due to a growth of 
consciousness that there has developed a sense of values; while the beauty of 
material things cannot be bettered, say, the beauty of the rose cannot be 
enhanced, it should be remembered that the rose itself has evolved from the 
wild rose and is a creation of man and further such creative developments 
are not unexpected; but it may be said that the visits of the Overmind are fitful 
and rare and few like the visits of the angels; they are available in snatches; 
they are an occasional irruption or a slight infiltration; at present Overmind has 
to struggle hard against limitations of the media available for its expression; it 
has to strive hard against the inertia of matter, the turbidities of life and the 
intrusions of the mind; the course of its flow suffers a deflection, sometimes a 
misinterpretation; it may result in being a half-intuition or false intuition; 
there is no room for despair in this; the intervention of life and mind, have 
in the course of evolution vitalised and mentalised only small sections of the 
creation and a larger part still remains subconscient or inconscient; the 
descent of the Overmind furthers the transformation of body, life and 
mind and their functions; overmind language may not be the rarity it is 
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at present, but more frequent; we should for the present be content with brief 
flashes and even these can be distinguished from the general run of poetry 
by one who has lived in the spirit; they are characterised not only by* faultless 
grace and agility, but by a pitch of flight, a range of vision and experience 
which are beyond the mental inspiration of expression; it throws a profound 
light, displays an amplitude of wing; there is a pitch, a width; there is an edge 
of poignancy gained in the lament of the queen on hearing the forecast of 
Narada and her voice becomes the cry of world-agony which keeps reverbera¬ 
ting in caverns of the mind long after reading: 

We have sorrow for a greatness passed away 
And feel the touch of tears in mortal things. 

Even a stranger’s anguish rends my heart, j 

And this, O Narad, is my well-loved child. 
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WORLD UNION AND THE GOAL OF HUMAN LIFE 


Samar Basu 

Man must learn not to suppress and mutilate, but to fulfil himself 
in the fulfilment of mankind. 

— The Ideal of Human Unity, Chap. IV 


The goal of human life is to attain that fulfilment. But what do 
we really mean by the words — “fulfilment of human life**. Is it something 
attainable by political changes? by education? by equitable distribution of 
national wealth or by social reforms? or is it something lying beyond the 
reach of the human intellect? 

To determine the goal of human life one is expected to study'Seeply 
the history of evolutionary progress from matter to man and for this study 
one should acquire a clear and correct conception of the true meaning of 
progress. If we can realise what was man’s earliest preoccupation we can 
ascertain what will be bis future and final goal. 

But man appeared in this world long after its creation. Hence we shall 
have to understand clearly how did this world come into existence and how 
it has been developing and why did mankind at all emerge from matter, and 
what was the motive of Nature behind this emergence? 

The first question — viz. how did this world cctme into existence?— may 
be answered in two different ways: one from a materialistic point of view and 
the other from a spiritual view. A materialist defines this world as a develop¬ 
ment out of indeterminate matter by nature-force. He conceives this world 
as an automatic machine which has somehow been developed. Nothing in this 
world is independent of matter. Even the human mind is said to be a 
subsequent development and operation of matter. 
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The spiritual view does not entirely disagree with this statement, but adds 
that there is a purusha or observant and reflective soul, the silent cause — 
behind this manifest world. This world with all its objects from matter to 
mind is His manifestation, and the evolutionary progress is the gradual 
unfolding of consciousness through different states — from matter to life, 
from life to mind and from mind to where? To the ^oal of human life, that is 
to say, to the Spirit. 

We jwho have come forward with a firm will to take an active part in the 
World Union movement, certainly believe in spirituality, because the motto 
for World Union is “based on the fact of human Unity realising the truth of the 
spirit.” And therefore we must not seek for the truth of our existence in the 
field of matter only but must go deep into the field of the spirit. The events 
happening on the surface are not capable of providing us with sufficient data 
for the deeper truth of our existence. The truth of things lies in their depths 
and not on the surface. Sri Aurobindo says, “it is these depths 
and their unseen forces that we ought to know if we would understand 
existence.”’ 

Sri Aurobindo perceives the Divine Reality at the origin of 
all creation. If we are to take into account his viewpoints, rather 
bis realisations — which of course we must — then the materialist*s 
definition of this world will be of limited help for our study of 
evolutionary progress. We must study the subject in the perspective of the 
Truth of Oneness at the base of all formations which is yet to be discovered 
by physical scientists — One becomes ihany and so this world develops with 
multiple diversities. I 

And if we are to study the subsequent question put up in this context, 
we must bear in mind the same truth — the spiritual truth of our existence 
which will guide us, and we must not take the view of the materialist. 
The materialist's explanation of this world as development of indeterminate 
matter by nature-force without any Purusha or spirit behind the veil, 
appears to be something paradoxical, in as much a& it fails to determine not 

, 

’ The Ideal of Human Unity, Chap. I 
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only the Source or Origin of the creation but also its goal or aim. To a 
materialist, purely rational mao is the end of this creation, but we know 
that man was not rational in bis early days when he had to pass through 
subhuman stages. In his early age he was an infrarational animal. 
But he did not remain at that stage for an unlimited period of time. 
Gradually he became rational. Therefore there^is no logic to assert that he 
will remain rational for ever. We know thatis a transitional being, he is 
not final.”2 In the words of Sri Aurobindo, “Man in himself is little more 
than an ambitious nothing. His mind is a dark ray in the splendours of the 
Universal Mind. His life is a striving, exulting, suffering, an eager passion- 
tossed and sorrow-stricken or a blindly and dumbly longing petty moment of 
the Universal Life. His body is a labouring perishable speck in the material 
Universe. ...An immortal soul is somewhere within him and gives out 
some sparks of its presence, above an eternal spirit overshadows him 
and upholds the soul-continuity of his nature.”3 So we find in him a 
dissatisfied being. This dissatisfaction lies in the very depth of his 
consciousness. This is an urge emerging from his inner nature, pushing him 
to move forward and upward to that stage which may be termed as Supra- 
rational. And with this urge latent in his nature, man first appeared in this 
universe. This was his earliest preoccupation. In his magnumopus—The Life 
Divine—Sri Aurobindo begins with: “The earliest preoccupation of man in his 
awakened thoughts and, as it seems, his inevitable and ultimate preoccupation, 
—for it survives the longest period of scepticism and returns after every 
banishment,—is also the highest which his thought can envisage. It manifests 
itself in the divination of Godhead, the impulse towards perfection, the 
search after pure Truth and unmixcd Bliss, the sense of a secret immortality. 
The ancient dawns of human knowledge have left us their witness to this 
constant aspiration; today we see a humanity satiated but not satisfied by 
victorious analysis of the externalities of Nature preparing to return to its 
primeval longings.”^ 

These persistent longings of mankind will lead it to attain its goal though 
it seems to be quite contradictory to its normal experience. To ordinary 
material intellect the goal of mankind which opens before it the vistas of 

2 The Hour of God, p. 53 3 p_ 54 4 ^he Life Divine, p, 2 
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wider and higher consciousness, emerging infinite freedom, eternal bliss 
and illumined knowledge may seem to be unrealised ideals; aryj the 
contradiction of these unrealised ideals with the realised fact, according to the 
material intellect, justifies its argument against the validity of the ideals. 
This is because “at present the human intellect has been so much mechanised 
by physical science”® that it takes the present organisation of consciousness 
(viz., mind) for the limit of its possibilities. But it is the illimitable 
possibility that the Soul in Man aspires for, because “Man’s greatness is not 
in what he is, but in what he makes possible. His glory is that he is the closed 
place and secret workshop of a living labour in which supermanhood is 
being made ready by a divine craftsman”® —because Becoming is the only being. 
Hence his marching towards this end is his real progress. Neither a successful 
man (in the material sense of the term), nor a revolutionary who by political 
and/or by economic changes betters the material condition of society, is a 
progressive man. Only, material well-being is not the sign of progress unless 
with the material betterment of society, a radical change in the inner nature 
of man living in that society is brought about. Hence the whole concept of 
progress is to be changed if mankind is to attain its goal. We may in this 
connection recall what was once told by U. Thant, ex-Secretary General of 
U.N.O. (on 10.4.67): 

“The fact that a fraction of the money the world is going to spend 
for armament in 1967 could suffice to finance in a hitherto unimaginable 
measure the economic and social programmes, both national and 
international, is a notion well in the grasp of the man on the street. 

“Now men are henceforth in a position, if united, to foresee and to a 
certain extent determine the future of human development. This is, however, 
possible only if we stop being afraid of one another, harrying one another 
and if, together, we accept, welcome and prepare the changes that have 
inevitably to take place. 

“If that means a change of human nature, well, it is high time to work 
at it.” 

® The Hour of God, p. 55 ® The Life Divine, pp. 355-56 
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But to bring about that change in his nature, man is expected to be 
more and more conscious of his being as an individual and as a member of 
society. If man attempts to realise the truth of his existence with the help 
of what has been explained by scientific materialists, he finds that he is the 
ultimate term of this terrestrial evolution. If he does not remain content 
with that discovery — and actually he cannot — he surely tries to think more 
deeply on the question that if he is the ultimate term of this evolution why 
cannot he remain satisfied with what he has become. What are the causes of 
his dissatisfaction? Then he will move on, hewing the path, searching for the 
answer and ultimately realises that the urge which has been pressing him 
forward to attain something lying beyond his mentality — his rational 
conception — is the conscious force of his being and that he is marching 
towards the next stage of its manifestation. This realisation brings about a 
complete change in his outlook making him perspicacious and enables him 
to further realise that ‘Man is the instrument of the Soul’ and his short¬ 
comings in whatever nature and form that stand on the way to progress are 
due to his incapability of being the perfect instrument, and that he is here to 
attain that perfection — that is to say the fulfilment of his life. When he thus 
comes to understand the truth of his being he can easily realise that the 
society, which is a collective form of individuals, is also an instrument of the 
group soul, and therefore, it has got a definite role to play for the fulfilment 
of the nation — which is a collective form of societies. 

“The true and full spiritual aim of society,” says Sri Aurobindo, “will 
regard man not as a mind, a life and a body but as a soul incarnated for a 
divine fulfilment upon earth.... It will, therefore, regard the life, mind and 
body neither as ends in themselves, sufficient for their own satisfaction, nor as 
mortal members full of disease which have only to be dropped off for the 
rescued spirit to flee away into its own pure regions, but as first instruments of 
the soul, the yet imperfect instruments of an unseized divine purpose.”^ 

Therefore the individuals of the coming age must regard each and every 
human society or other organic aggregate as souls incarnated for a divine 
fulfilment in this terrestrial existence. They must not “regard the Nation 

^ The Human Cyc/e-Chap. XXI 
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as a huge state-machine regulated and armoured with man living for the sake 
of that machine and worshipping it as their God and their larger ^Ives 
content at the first call to kill others upon its altar and to bleed there them¬ 
selves so that the machine may remain intact and powerful”® ; as has so 
nicely and vividly been presented by Rabindranath in one of his famous 
dramas, “Mukta-Dhara” (Unobstructed Current). Instead they should 
realise that “each man has to grow into the Divine within himself through his 
own individual being” and with this realisation they shall be able to feel that 
for the fulfilment of their individual being, a growing inner unity with others 
is a necessity. They therefore must not seek only individual liberation or 
perfection but also the liberation and perfection of others. In the words of 
Sri Aurobindo, “He who sees God in all, will serve freely God in all with the 
service of love....” “He will not live either for himself or for the state and 
society, for the individual ego or the collective ego, but for something much 
greater, for God in himself and for the Divine in the Universe.”^® 

World Union needs a number of such individuals, preferably from every 
nation, who must believe that a change in the form of government 
or even in the social system will not be enough in their progress 
towards this goal.. They must know that “a Society that lives not by its men 
but by its institutions is not a collective soul, but a machine, its life becomes a 
mechanical product and ceases to be a living growth.”^^ These individuals 
having been not satisfied with the normal intellectual, vital and physical 
existence of man perceive that a greater evolution is the real goal of human 
unity. They must not sit idle but shall attempt at effectuating that greater 
evolution in themselves, ‘‘to lead others to it and to make it the recognised 

goal of the race”. ^2 

There must grow in them an intense aspiration to exceed the limit of 
old laws and convention. They must have the courage to accept the new 
light, the new consciousness, new guiding principles of knowledge and 
action. Only then can the obstacles that stand on the way to progress be 
removed. These individuals must have also a reasoned conviction that “No 
material prosperity, no advance of physical science, no religious revival, no 


8 Ibid. Chap. XXIII 3 Ibid. ^0 Ibid. Ibid. Chap. XXIV ^2 
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social revolution will help them in any way to become perfect instruments of 
the divine. They will recognise a spiritual evolution as the destiny and 
therefore, the great need of the human being.”i3 They will not make the 
mistake of thinking that this evolutionary change can be brought about by 
external machinery or social or religious institutions. Nor do they believe 
that any change in the political ideals effecting change in the economic 
structure will be of any help, because “they will know and never forget that it 
has to be lived out by each man inwardly or it can never be made a reality 
for the kind.”^^ 

In the last paragraph of the Summary and Conclusion chapter (Chap. 
XXXV) of the Ideal of Human Unity he opines: “But the higher hope of human¬ 
ity lies in the growing number of men who will realise this truth and seek to 
develop it in themselves, so that when the mind of man is ready to escape from 
its mechanical bent,—perhaps when it finds that its mechanical solutions are all 
temporary and disappointing — the truth of the Spirit may step in and lead 
humanity to the path of its highest possible happiness and perfection.’* Hence 
we must prepare the field for the formation of an outer basis of a fairer, 
brighter and nobler life for all mankind on the one hand, and simultaneously 
on the other we must see that the forerunners of the new age have come 
forward to step in to shape the outer basis to a perfect instrument to manifest 
the inner truth and to hold the steering “to lead humanity to the path of its 
highest possible happiness and perfection.” 


^3 Ibid, Ibid. 
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EDUC4TION FROM A ONE-WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


K. Balan 


Man is apparently ignorant, indigent and indolent by nature and in his 
early days society was completely unknown to him. In the process of education, 
man’s intellect is nourished and nurtured in a right manner making it 
susceptible to new things and accessible to the real values and virtues of life. 
During the process of intellectual development, the encrustations encircling 
the intellect viz. hatred, selfishness, suspicion, superstition, prejudice etc. 
get exterminated and, consequent to this change, he is able to lay a 
foundation of human brotherhood and tolerance in his mind and physical and 
develop moral strength to work out the problems of life. 

Thus education is doing a noble and challenging task in man’s mind in 
order to broaden its structure and widen its outlook in terms of human 
spirit and values. Looking at the life of man, we are able to see the wonderful 
role played by education in creating a social awareness and humane spirit in 
human beings. So much so, education makes man a finer human being and 
indirectly involves itself in inspiring understanding and loyalty. 

Education in early times was an embodiment of human unity, as shown 
by the characteristics of the unique cultures, civilisations and great religions 
produced in the past. These great things reveal the fact that the very 
foundation of society was based on human brotherhood and tolerance. 
Unless and until we look at education from a global perspective and exhibit 
reality in implementing educational policies, it is seldom possible for us to 
make the role of education an epoch-making one, as it was in the epic age. 
And consequently its role in human evolution and civilisation will become 
insignificant and ineffective and the eventuality will be one of ^stagnation and 
degeneration’ everywhere. 
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Education in the words of Swami Vivekananda is a manifestation of 
what is already in man and out of this manifestation comes the image of 
human brotherhood and tolerance. But, surprisingly and understandably, 
‘human brotherhood and tolerance’—two indispensable factors of life—never 
come out of education and education has deviated from its dedicated work. 
This exposes the ubiquitous inclination for destructive and defective thinking, 
the thick clouds of hatred and suspicion, natural oppression and disorder, 
inequality and injustice and the hostilities and battles going on between man 
and man. 

I am neither denying that education has helped man in his life 
and progress and has given upsurge and efflorescence of culture and 
civilisation, nor undermining its contribution for material and scientific 
advancement. But, if education after thousands of years of human existence, 
evolution and civilisation has not helped man—a rational being on this 
plundered planet--in the growth and development of intellectual and moral 
stature to think in terms of human brotherhood, human spirit, human values. 
And if I say that education has not given a sense of common brotherhood, 
love, affection, patience, humility, loftiness of thought, purity, and catholicity 
of outlook, I feel that education has failed in its fundamental duty; and the 
thousands of wars and battles fought by man against man, the thick clouds 
of hatred, misunderstanding and other evils and devils to which man is a 
slave today, and the hundred and one classes and divisions, are eyewitnesses 
to my statement. 

The lesson we have learned now is that education devoid of concept and 
character will only lead to denigration and degeneration of human under¬ 
standing and values; and it is because of this that today the entire human 
society is shaking like a wrecked ship in the sea of ‘problems*. And now we 
learn that in spite of education and achievements, experience and experi¬ 
ments, cultures and civilisations, it has not been possible for man to under¬ 
stand his fellow beings physically, intellectually, spiritually or morally and a 
community consciousness has not yet been established. If education would 
have succeeded in inculcating a global and human awareness, the course of 
knowledge and achievements so far made would not have gone astray and the 
present set up of human society—in which a few are advanced as high as the 
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Everest peak of the Himalayas, and the mainstream of world population 
is living as low as the valleys of the Himalayas — would not have existed 
today. 

It is high time for us to bring man under the immediate influence 
of an educational system which will unearth the glory of his character 
and manifest in his fellow beings. And thus the inequality and injustice 
can be removed and a society based on human brotherhood and tolerance 
can be built for the future generation. If an education based on universal 
outlook, character and awareness involves itself in the process of human life, 
there is no reason why man cannot be completely free from all the evils and 
devils which serve as obstacles and obsolete elements for man’s under¬ 
standing and loyalty. Education without a concept of human brotherhood 
will create a mentality to produce and destroy rather than produce and preserve 
for future man. 

The importance of such an education, its impact and implications, 
relation and relevance on society can well be capsuled in a saying that, The 
future of a universal education is the future of mankind. In the future, education 
has to project the image of a single society, and to achieve this end it has to 
inculcate in man a sense of human values, human spirit, and moral and 
spiritual values which should be the foundation of every mind. Education 
has to be looked upon, necessarily and compulsorily, from tomorrow’s 
perspective. The absence of such an educational system will divide the already 
divided world more and more and the selfish and narrow attitude of man will 
make this earth a paradise of conflicts and confrontation. Whether it is a 
vocational-based education or a social-based education, the very concept of 
education should be universal. 

Education has to influence man from a one-world perspective and then 
alone will it serve as a beacon light for the future man. If man wants a change 
in his too old thoughts and outlook, if man wants to escape from the cobwebs 
and clutches of hatred and misunderstanding, wars and conflicts in order to 
enter into an era of peacefulness, perfection and satisfaction, be has no 
alternative but to insist on an education based on a universal concept and 
character. 
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Education must help man to bridge the gap between the weak and the 
illiterate, the rich and the poor, the capitalist and the communists and has to 
mould him as a man with a sense of human awareness—having the qualities 
of sacrifice and service for fellow beings and for the betterment of the 
society. It should help man to do away with evils and devils, disappointments 
and despair, poverty and disease, selfishness and hostilities, and this can be 
achieved only if we look upon education from a one-world perspective. 

Knowledge and experience from the advanced part of the society must go 
to the underdeveloped and undeveloped part in order to project the image 
of equality and justice in the society. Every man must contribute in control¬ 
ling politics, purifying the defective parts of the society, remedying the 
ills, and seek to produce something new which when accumulated will 
protect human civilisation in the unknown, unexplored and unidentified 
future. 

Educationists, sociologists, scientists, psychologists and other men 
of eminence and knowledge have to join hands with the organisations 
working in this direction in order to establish a new educational system which 
will rediscover the truth —* humanity is one\ 
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CURRENTS OF EVENTS 

Ronald Jorgensen 

America and the World 

At the first blush of Watergate’s appearance I was struck by the name 
itself, and felt the American President and all his men would not be able to 
stop the great flood it would loose upon them from the wide and deep. Now 
that its undreamed and awesome task is accomplished, we can speak. 

Probably the most striking comment in the entire recital of two years’ 
events appeared in a newspaper column during the week of May 12, 1974, and 
was picked up by Time magazine on May 20th. It came from the editor of the 
Philadelphia Daily News himself, who wrote : 

Those who wish to package lies and call it truth are tampering 
with the nation’s soul. The President must be impeached, 
and these are not high crimes, they are the highest crimes. 

For, whatever he did and tried to do, — with all the resources that only 
a President of the United States of America can command — only one thing 
seemed to be transparently at work in Mr. Nixon’s maneuvers: to avoid, 
constitutionally or legally or diplomatically or professionally, the unadorned 
and stainless truth. So much so that even his normally excellent political 
sense was overturned by the force of these efforts, and maladroitnesses that 
he (or even an inexperienced, ordinary man with the most rudimentary 
capacities of judgment) would never commit became virtual weekly headlines— 
as you must remember. 

If it is not too much to say aloud, it seems that a cosmic conspiracy 
was developing which nothing could stop, which turned the well-honed skills 
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of Richard Nixon’s political repertoire into deadly cutaways of his polished 
public character. This conspiracy must have touched and veered many others 
involved in these events who were not in a position to be observed as 
minutely as the President. One unforgettable instance is that of John Doar, 
the lawyer or counsel to the House Judiciary Committee which prepared the 
impeachment case. His hand was large in that preparation and when he 
himself presented the case, mild and lettucy man that he is, he began by 
saying he had 

not the slightest bias against President Nixon...I would 
not do him the smallest, slightest injury.... 

And as he laid out his committee’s relentless architecture of accusation and 
evidence, he somberly declared: 

I can hardly believe that I am speaking as I do or thinking 
like I do. (Newsweek magazine, July 29, 1974) 

Those of us who’ve observed news in other nations during these times 
must have noted the repercussions in many domestic scandals, elections, 
policy revelations and even speeches: the truth seemed to be (and seems to 
be) coming out through the cracks of everywhere—truth about intentions, 
about a country’s genuine interests, about its relations with others and the 
reasons it speaks and acts as it does. Not legality, not tradition, not even 
morality but truth, standing behind all its small-print distortions. 

This same current runs into the first days of the Ford Administration’s 
strange mandate when President Ford (in the 9 September issue of Time), 
asked if he planned to have a code of ethics for those employed in the 
Executive Branch, replied: 

The code of ethics that will be followed will be the example 
that I set. 

And later, when the row about U.S. complicity in the Chilean coup looked 
out from headlines and Gerald Ford gave his stunning answer of admission 
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to questions, this comment was made by one of the finest experts in Inter¬ 
national Law of that young country, Professor Richard N. Gardner: , 

It is the first time in my memory that a President has come 
out flatly and said: ‘The other side does it, and we do it.’ 

{Newsweekf 30 September) 

What Watergate has unearthed, set in motion and continues to accom¬ 
plish in its aftermath deserves so much of our attention because a unity on any 
level, even that of one personality, cannot come to be until the active force of 
truth is acknowledged and accepted, is permitted to organize all else around 
itself. The connection between truth and unity may seem abstractly uncompel¬ 
ling and anything but intimate before thinking: who in the U.N. or E.E.C. or 
any bilateral treaty will trust another country enough to unbrick its walls of 
national defense, trade tariffs and social dogma unless they are confident 
the other means and does what he says; and how well and long could any 
leader like Mr. Nixon negotiate agreements abroad without the U.S. 
Congress’ and peoples’ trust in him? 


India and the World 

Speaking of tariffs and import restrictions, could it be that India has a 
smuggling problem precisely because of the existing barriers to a freely 
moving commerce? One could speculate about the cause of these barriers, 
which would probably lead to the issue of trade exploitation by the developed 
countries. Whatever, New Delhi has recently moved against grand-luxe 
smuggling in a startling way, locating and arresting over 300 alleged key 
smugglers in a matter of days. Smuggling operations were increasingly 
shipping out essential goods like wheat and edible oils in exchange for foreign 
exchange and luxuries during this food shortage, were fattening up inflation; 
and the unceremonious Maintenance of Internal Security Act (MISA) was 
switched on them like a search-light. In the Indian Express of October 16th, 
a front page article on the government’s campaign confirms that prices of 
several commodities have dropped—exactly what was hoped for when the 
attack on smuggling was begun. 
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Smuggling is considered a grand arm of the vast black market, the 
country’s parasitical shadow-economy, which offers a kiss of death to every 
part of material life: banking and loans, transport, communications, agri¬ 
culture, commodity distribution, minerals and other resources’ availability, 
even education and certainly politics, foreign exchange and trade. It is 
exactly the economic and social diseases spawned in these many pools of 

black which are bursting in one large carbuncle of the nation body. the 

Bihar issue. Some observers claimed the government moved so admirably 
against smugglers to vindicate itself before a nation watching the Bihar 
agitators. Whether that is true does not ultimately matter so much as the 
remarkable force Bihar looks like it is being used for: in essence, a Watergate 
—however different, however right, however wrong the tactics and counter¬ 
tactics may be. There is no wish in this column to take sides in what appears 
to be a mixed situation; but it is a profoundly positive symptom to see an 
occasion where so much energy may be released—by the agitators, the 
government and those in between—on the hydra-headed falsehood of black 
marketing, corruption, posturing, nepotism, adulteration, inflation and, of 
course, hoarding-cum-smuggling. 

As was the case with the American Watergate, there is no knowing how 
it will go, but it holds the potency — by whichever persons become its 
instruments from whichever side—to be an irresistible force of preparation 
for India’s domestic health so she may be free, in her victory, to join her 
vast purified and integrated energy with that of new-breathing America for 
fresh steps in the rising work of world unity. And when India and the 
United States of America do it, the young mighty Westerner and the great old 
East, we might look for reverberations to increase everywhere in the wake of 
this pair. 


17 October 1974 
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REVIEW 


God, Death, and Intelligence 

Desmond Tarrant 

A Review of The Evolution of Intelligence: 
a General Theory and Some of its Implications^ 
by David Stenhouse-George Allen & Unwin, 

1974. 376 pages £ 5.25 

This fine book is a major contribution to our understanding of life. It 
is based not on subjective fancy or sentimental faith but on a perspicuous 
use of the scientific method chiefly in ethology, the study of animal 
behaviour. As nearly every newspaper headline makes clear, we belong to 
this category. 

David Stenhouse has degrees in both zoology and philosophy and has 
taught in zoology and psychology departments in several universities in 
Australia and New Zealand; since 1966 he has been working in educational 
philosophy at Massey University, New Zealand, where he is a Senior 
Lecturer. 

To begin with he clears the ground and arrives at a general definition of 
instinctive behaviour (p. 29) and intelligent behaviour (p. 31). A point to 
note is that instinctual behaviour is inherited; it is due to “the hereditary 
blueprint contained in the genome and not the environmental circumstances 
indispensable to its realisation** stresses the author quoting Lorenz {Evolution 
and Modification of Behaviour^ University of Chicago Press, 1965). 

Intelligent behaviour is behaviour which is adaptively v^ariable within 
the lifetime of the individual. 
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Iq dealing with the way intelligent behaviour has evolved from the 
instinctual, the author points out that: ^intelligent behaviour depends upon... 
this withholding or procrastinating factor (P-factor) without which the 
abstracting and generalising factor (A-factor) and the ‘memory store’ 
(C-factor) would be quite unavailing” (p. 67). Another important factor is 
the D-factor (p. 84) which stands roughly for the animal’s aim in life, short 
or long term; selection pressures from the environment seem to have 
favoured this factor in the early phases of human evolution. So, in the 
interest of survival, it is good if not essential to have a sense of purpose or 
direction individually and collectively as observed by Dr. Frankie in the Nazi 
concentration camps {Psychotherapy and Existentialism^ Viktor E. Frankie. 
Pelican Books, 1973). 

In dealing with Intelligence and Creativity (p. 103), David Stenhouse 
notes that what distinguishes the real-life creative is the ability to see 
significance in his experience, unity within diversity, the interconnections. 
This seems to strengthen greatly the case for imagination and symbolic 
mysticism resurrecting the genuine Romantic as against the mere Realist or 
journalistic reporter, who, for all his details, cannot see the wood for the 
trees as in much modern literature, including poetry. If intellect makes 
words and words intellect, this is indeed a pity. All this is based on the 
ability to perceive similarities and differences, the abstracting or A-factor of 
the four factors of Intelligence. This factor enables us to escape beyond what 
Goethe called the “the day’s frontiers” to see “history’s three thousand 
years”. That is, it supplies that “vision” without which, F. D. Roosevelt said, 
we perish. The author notes that: “Rejection of the current orthodoxies is 
the first, the most difficult, and the most essential step towards innovation, 
creation, and discovery” (p. 106). 

The postponement factor, the P-factor, is seen as vital in the change 
from an instinctive response to an intelligent or cognitive one. 

The author then examines the complex field of intelligence testing 
and creativity. Creativity emerges as a self-testing and self-correcting activity 
whose reward is knowing one’s own worth with a resulting bonus of self^ 
confidence rooted in understanding, Carl Jung’s alternative to both belief 
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and disbelief. Thus the creative individual is presumably more secure and 
less driven, consciously or unconsciously, by the fear of death and oblivion. 
Consequently, he will be less destructive, less likely to be paranoiac or like 
Hitler. Thus what is needed are truly creative leaders who will, of necessity, 
be innovators. 

The author traces the race-history of intelligence both in animals 
and humans to establish the emergence of his four factors of intelligence 
from the instinctive; the withholding or P-factor is always important as 
e.g. in the development of speech. At this point (p. 185), the author notes: 
“The key assumption in all this must be, that just as intelligence has 
emerged in the past to exert a decisive effect upon human evolution, so it 
can continue in the future, given the right conditions, the appropriate 
mechanisms, to lead the human species past the blind alleys of instinctual 
specialisation and the death-trap of behavioural disintegration.” 

This seems to confirm the central finding of Arnold Toynbee’s 
philosophical A Study of History, that civilisations survive in proportion 
as their motivations are spiritual. What certainly seems a law collectively 
could well apply individually as claimed by all the higher religions including 
the myth, however historically based, of Jesus. 

In the twentieth century we seem to be in the death-trap of behavioural 
disintegration; the way out can be only through our aforementioned 
creative innovators, particularly in the political sphere. So far, no civilisation 
has succeeded in achieving “eternal life”, in escaping the jaws of its eventual 
death-trap. 

The latter part of this book deals with wider questions of intelligence 
and social survival for which individual and collective adaptability, especially 
of institutions, is vital (p. 237). The P-factor, again, is essential for breaking 
dysgenic habits, i.e. ones operating against both survival and further evolution. 

In dealing with Educational Systems, the author notes (pp. 273, 274): 
“There are grounds.... for believing that current academic assessment 
procedures (notably examinations supplemented by personal reports) tend 
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to discriminate against high P, and diverger and non-conformist individuals.... 
these are the types who can perform most effectively the most vital function 
of education, of transferring the orientation of their pupils’ reactions from 
the instinctive to the intelligence systems.” 

Clearly then, at the moment the penalising of creative students and 
teachers urgently needs to be rectified for survival benefits or adaptive 
variability as opposed to regressive conformism and rigidity, the symptoms 
or hallmarks of decline. The Shelleys should be nurtured, not—because of, 
basically, spiritual cowardice leading to self-deception—sent to Siberia. They 
are the focal points of evolution, the yeast in the bread. Part of the solution 
seems to be appropriately structured objective tests overruling petty or mean- 
minded spite and envy, the negative instinctual responses to cognitive intelli¬ 
gence. An ultimate aim is greater individuality given more opportunities for 
self-fulfilment than have so far been available as the antidote to anarchy. 

In Chapter XI, entitled “Instinct, Intelligence, and Learning Theory”, is 
posed the question (pp. 287, 288): “Why should there be a sudden change 
from an instinct to an intelligence system?” This is rather like asking how 
proteins become animated. The emphasis in the preliminary observation 
seems vital that “The supposition that it could be due to random genetic 
changes would appear really to be little more than an assumption of 
‘miraculous intervention’, since the number and extent of the changes 
necessary would appear to have an improbability of a vast order of magni¬ 
tude.” Exactly the same can be said of the odds against Chance arranging the 
proper chemicals into proteins — the odds are so high the earth just isn’t old 
enough to permit Chance to do it. I prefer to agree with Einstein, that a 
Supreme Intelligence, which isn’t just playing dice, is at work — but more of 
that later. 

The author believes there to be a direct interrelationship between 
instinct and learning; he says (p. 301): “...there is a dynamic interrelationship 
between learned and innate components.” This blend leads to adaptation. The 
innate instincts have what he describes as an “innate schoolmarm function” 
guiding what is learned so that it is adaptive. Now, what is responsible for 
this “innate schoolmarm function”? Where does it come from? 
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The author postulates a gap-creatiog mechanism in the genetic code. 
This would be his P-factor, the tendency not to respond instinctively but to 
think over one’s course of action. He writes (p. 309): “Learning is in itself 
basically an instinctive activity... at the mercy of instinctual motivation.' It is 
only intelligence which, by the operation of P-factor inhibition of instinctive 
mechanisms, can cut across the ‘tide and flow’ of motivation.” So here, 
perhaps, we glimpse again, through the fog of surface circumstance, the 
elusive, evanescent, grinning Creator, dressed now as a schoolmarm complete 
with cane. 

Rounding this out, we find (pp. 323, 324): “...the P-factor and other 
factors both of intelligence and instinct can be developed, during evolution, 
to a great extent independently. Once they have reached a sufficient level 
of development they can... be put into conjunction..., act in concert and be 
mutually reinforcing.” The author notes that the new factor of intelligence 
opens the way to great evolutionary changes as the psychosocial supplements, 
or even at times replaces, biological evolution. 

Although its vocabulary is necessarily sometimes specialised, the style 
of this book is lucid; it has verve, cogency, and persuasive logic, which make 
exciting reading as we follow this vital trail. I suspect introspection leading 
to self-knowledge has played its valid part in the basic inspiration, and the 
book is none-the-worse for that. 

For myself, it greatly helps to verify the overall concept of Universal 
Immanence whereby the Creator enters creation as Tolstoy put himself into 
War and Peace. It shows in considerable detail, based on exhaustive 
empirical observation, the mechanisms through which this quite possibly 
hermaphroditic or bisexual Creator, a symbiotic union of God and the 
Devil in genuine monotheism, is operating in the total act of Universal 
Creation. 

As for Death: well, according to quantum physics, matter—ranging 
from humanity to so solid rock—is only patterned energy. A single unified 
psyche permeates it everywhere. How can it be destroyed? Why should 
Evolution not span the Universe in one stream of continuous life?' 
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Putting two and two together, it is as if life is a kind of grandiose 
cosmic colour television show or film, the sun a kind of filament, the iron- 
cored magnetic earth with its attendant ionosphere a kind of anode in a vast 
infinitely complex tube. Every thought and feeling, from the mother’s lullaby 
to rape, exploitation, and genocide is predetermined as the Creator mani¬ 
pulates all from genetic codes to volcanoes. 

James B. Beale, an American aerospace engineer, wrote in No. 12 of 
Fields within Fields, N.Y., in an article entitled “How Fields Affect Us” 
(p. 56): “...as a product of the Cosmos we are all ‘tuned in’ and our 
biorhythms react accordingly to EM and ES fields, low frequency radiation, 
ions, and other as yet unknown factors.” In the same issue (p. 58), in an 
article entitled “Light and the Human Environment”, Henry L. lx>gan wrote: 
“Human beings are electromagnetic organisms operating in a mesh of inter¬ 
related and interacting fields patterns, principally generated by... the Sun.” 

Everywhere on this planet the new phenomenon of gentle but adamant 
Intelligence is on the march against the cruel ogre of primitive Instinct, and, 
paradoxical as this may sometimes seem, not least in the United States of 
America. 

The latest findings of depth psychology show the aim of life to be to 
bring men and women to their true inner Selves. Here we find what Hamlet 
called the Divinity which shapes our ends, the Supreme or Highest Intel¬ 
ligence. Perhaps we stay here until we have the intelligence and heart, i.e. the 
imagination, to do this properly. 

As we sweat out our time under the schoolmarm, in Earth’s primary 
school or kindergarten, always determined to learn the hard way, feeble, 
finite, fallible, and frequently two-faced, we can take heart and hope from the 
fact that — the higher the Intelligence, the higher the Purpose. 
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REPORT ON THE TEACHERS’ TEACHING WORKSHOP 

of 24-30 October 1974 


INTRODUCTION 

After seeing the notice for a teachers’ workshop some months ago in 
the May-June issue of World Union Journal, many readers many be wondering 
what ever happened. About 80 potential participants inquired by mail, all 
of whom but 17 must be particularly interested to know how that week 
went. 


The 17 participants (20 were selected but all did not come) were: 

Mr. Swades Bhattacharya Landahi via Kuttikari secondary math, 

Midnapur, West Bengal phy sci 

Mr. Rathindranath Maity Akuni B. G. Biharilal secondary physics 

Institution 

P. O. Akuni Hooghly Dt. 

West Bengal 

Mr. Arun Kumar Sen Hindu School secondary commerce, 

IB Bankim Chatterji St. lit. 

Calcutta-12 West Bengal 

Mrs. Minakshi Barik Sri Aurobindo’s Rourkela eleroetary lang, soc sci, 

School bio sci 

Sector 5 

Rourkela-2 Orissa 
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Miss Anjita Das 

Sri Aurobindo’s 

Rourkela School 

elementary lang 

Mr. Binod Bihari 

Sri Aurobindo’s 

elementary lang, 

Mohanty 

Rourkela School 

soc studies 

Miss Sunandita Patnaik 

Sri Aurobindo’s 

Rourkela School 

elementary math 

Miss Kalpana J. Dave 

“Vijay-Mansion” 

Pandit Nehru Road 
Jamnagar 361001 Gujarat 

elementary lang, music 

Miss Urmila A. Patel 

Arts and Commerce 
College, Kapadwanj 

Kaira Dt. Gujarat 

college lit 

Mr. B. N. Pathak 

Arts and Commerce 
College, Kapadwanj 

college lang, lit 

Mr. M. G. Shah 

18 Dhaval Society II 
Nawrangpura 

Ahmedabad 380009 
Gujarat 

college commerce, 
stenography 

Mr. Ganesh D. Joshi 

Government Inter 

College 

Muysyari 

Pithoragarh, Uttar Pradesh 

secondary/college lang 

1 

Mr. Ishwara D. Joshi 

c/o Sri Aurobindo 

Society 

Rishikesh 

Dehradun Uttar Pradesh 

secondary lang 
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Mr. S. Manivachagam Sri Aurobindo elementary 

International School 
Osmonia University 
Campus 

Hyderabad 500007 
Andhra Pradesh 

Mr. M. Meenakshi Naidu Sri Aurobindo elementary art 

Centenary School 
Tadpatri 

Anantapur Andhra Pradesh 

Mr. Sudhakara Prasad Sri Aurobindo elementary 

Centenary School 
Tadpatri 

Mr. D. N. Ramachandran J English Medium School elementary lang 

29 Pilliar Koil Street 
Madras-5 Tamilnadu 

Such a small selection was made to limit the group to a number that 
could be effectively worked with. As you read about the methods and 
approach, the reasoning for this limit should become more clear. 

** 

‘‘Shall we begin?” said one of the workshop leaders. It was early in the 
morning of the 24ih while ail were waiting to be served breakfast during the 
opening at Sri Aurobindo Ashram’s Parc Guest House. The participants 
were asked to describe what they expected during the workshop—their goals 
for the week that would be spent together—and, slowly at first, the comments 
and questions came. The teachers mostly wanted to find a new way to get 
through the layers of problems surrounding their teaching work. What the 
leaders hoped would be the heart of the workshop, the true basis of all 
education, was yet to come. 

As the teachers realized that the two leaders were not going to lecture 
them or curb their expression of thought by so-called “authoritative” 
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declarations or correctives, the discussion quickened and thickened until 
one major question emerged: what must be changed first, the teachers 
(ourselves) or the educational system? And its corollary came: whether the 
system is to be changed first or not, what is the best way to change it? The 
leaders felt the teachers would themselves come to true answers in a few 
days. So they shared that observation with the teachers, repeated the 
formulation of the questions and, despite requests, let the unanswered 
questions ring. (Before the week was out answers did come to each teacher.) 

The workshop leaders appeared to be a bit uninterested in presenting 
their own views, but instead informed the group from time to time of what 
points it had raised without resolving, or asked it questions to encourage 
deeper probing. This seemed to visibly stimulate the group; then someone 
said, “Can we [really] use the methods described in the books to teach these 
students [of ours]?*’ Provided with that occasion the leaders went on to 
describe the methods they would use in the workshop; for what approach 
could they expect teachers to make with students that the leaders do not 
make, by example, with the teachers? 

First, they explained, we feel we are all students and all teachers—so, 
much of the approach would be carried by asking probing questions to help 
participants unveil what they do not know they know. Next, as they had 
begun that morning, the leaders would constantly try to start at the teachers* 
point of interest—in a continuous consultation to begin from whatever point 
or level where the participants stood, which could partly be recognized by the 
tenor of questions those in the group asked. Intimately related to this, they 
said they were more interested in the teachers’ growth than the growth of the 
teachers knowledge — for they believed true Self-awareness is the sheath 
containing all knowledge. Further, since all is based on the inner being of 
each person, the leaders would have to create the materials for the workshop 
instead of relying on a “teacher training” text or workbook — the unique 
stresses of unique souls met with unique materials applied uniquely to each, 
that would be it. Fifth, planning of the sessions would be as meticulously 
complete as could be managed but, given the living basis of this approach, 
all plans would (they hoped) be as unresistant as an old blossom dropping 
from a tree when the developing situation indicated something new was 
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needed. And last, in spite of all this serious intention—or perhaps because of 
it — they expected to be landed in laughter and drama again and again, for 
they didn't want to be deadly serious. 

Then an example was given of this method of teaching. Copies of a 
poetic form called a “sestina” were distributed to some and the group was 
divided into four sub-groups. The sestina is an excellenlt candidate for the 
honor of being the most complex and difficult form in Western poetry and, as 
no one in the group knew the form, it became the lesson. One sub-group of 
four teachers became the students. Two other teachers were asked to be 
simple observers and a third sub-group of two were informed observers 
(that is, the sestina form was explained to them). All the rest, in the fourth 
sub-group, broke up into other rooms for extemporaneous discussions on 
poetic form. With the simple and informed observers watching (watching 
each other, too!), one of the leaders taught the four “students” the sestina 
form by Socratic questioning; the students were given no conventional 
instruction, were told nothing. They were simply asked leading questions. 
In some minutes they had mastered the form; later, some of the students 
and observers taught the sestina to the remaining persons in the fourth group 
with this same teaching approach — dividing into four “classes” in four 
rooms. During this time the leaders circlated amongst the rooms to provide 
any guidance requested, although almost none was asked for. The teachers 
did remarkably well, succeeding completely with almost every student in 
their first attempt at teaching relatively strange material, simply by asking 
empathetic and intelligently phrased and sequenced questions. 

The teachers must have discovered that this kind of teaching, done well, 
is far more than another method or technique. It is a direct application of 
Sri Aurobindo's first principle of true teaching: “that nothing can be 
taught”, and it is an approach that cannot be successfully used without 
yielding to the condition of an identification with the student which, as all 
who have tried it know, can be done in an inner movement. 

Other sessions followed on other aspects of teaching and unity. 
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BASIS AND DESIGN 


It was during a discussion in the World Union Executive Committee 
meeting early this year in which the sanction to go ahead was received. 
Much effort had been expended on conferences, articles, speeches 
and resolutions in recent years, but the realm of action was still largely 
unexplored. Particularly in education, a field repeatedly described by Sri 
Aurobindo and the Mother as a means toward human unity, and seen 
in the conferences and resolutions of World Uuion as, if not the means, at 
least one of the most effective means. Something seemed to be asking to 
be done. 

This atmosphere culitivated a germ-idea begun a few months before — to 
help teachers develop the potency of unity, world unity, by the means of their 
work. It would mean teachers in the country would develop a new poise in 
the midst of their old duties. 

After the Executive Committee endorsed this proposal (with the 
reservation that maybe too few teachers would apply to make the project 
feasible), Dr. Sitaram Jayaswal, Reader in Education at Lucknow University 
and Ronald Jorgensen, a former educational and management consultant in 
New York City now living at Sri Aurobindo Ashram, began working on it. 
Both had some experience in conducting what is popularly but unfortunately 
called “teacher training’*; and with the combination of one being Indian, 
university-oriented, having an Amyican higher education, living outside the 
Ashram and being ripe in middle age and the other being American, 
professionally and business-oriented, now having an Indian higher education, 
living in the Ashram and being almost young enough to qualify as Mr. 
Jayaswal’s son, it seemed an interesting complement. 

First a notice for the project was drafted in which the word “training”, 
considered narrow and mechanical, was replaced by “teaching” in the sense 
indicated by Sri Aurobindo when he wrote of true teaching: “teachers* 
teaching** supplanted “teachers’ training”. Words like “orientation course” 
or “conference” seemed too vague to indicate what felt like a newer, 
practical, non-lecture type of session they aspired for. The recent western 
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connotation of the word, “workshop” was attractive. (“A group of people 
who meet regularly for a seminar in some specialized field; [for example] 
a creative writing workshop.” —American Heritage Dictionary) Although it 
was not the the perfect word it seemed the most appropriate vehicle 
available, and the name formed— “Teachers’ Teaching Workshop”. 

We are not going to do a cave analysis of each word printed in the 
notice, but one important phrase remains to be mentioned. It refers to 
helping the teachers “assist their students to contact their soul and organize 
their educational development around it”. Ail of us familar with Sri 
Aurobindo’s and the Mother’s writings and comments know, of course, that 
nothing in education has any importance or substance without the Monarch 
of its center, the psychic being or soul. And no conference or workshop on 
education would be worth any effort without centering itself around that as 
its most primary, precious and deepest goal. Of course Jayaswal and 
Jorgensen, like so many others, are not yet living in the consciousness of the 
psychic being! But with the work in education for world unity insisting it be 
done—and the true means and first great goal of that work being precisely the 
soul consciousness, while the work is itself a means to come to that 
consciousness — and the hundreds of hints Sri Aurobindo and the Mother 
have given, particularly in education, for increasing the psychic influence 
in ourselves and with students and others even, for example, down to 
arranging the decor and colors in a room — and the many-times-known 
response of the Divine to any individual or collective effort toward that 
influence and consciousness —and the increasingly palpable Force that is 
concentrated in Pondicherry for this consciousness for all who, without 
exception, attend to it — and that, by Grace, all of us have become 
instruments to assist each other toward it at various times — and that a 
group of persons concentrating on and aspiring for that, in spite of their 
lack of perceptible qualification, are doing the central thing to be done 
in education — and that even if this contact with the soul is brought only 
an inch closer across the miles, given a moment more thought by the 
visiting teachers and the leaders, is percolated into even the tiniest 

hair^point of one’s memory not inhabited before.there could be no other 

offering of the workshop but to that goal; and so the goal set itself and 
despite us, all else around it. 
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The daily schedule of the workshop followed this pattern: 


8 a. ra. 


tea 


11 a. m. 


morning session, concentrated group work: a group 
leader, selected from the participants, reviewed the 
previous day—particularly the informal evening session 
held by themselves; question dialogues and other exercises 
(described in the following pages); individual contacts with 
Ashram teachers; handouts of readings as background for 
the next day’s sessions; and the selection of the day’s group 
leader. 


4 p. m. afternoon session, more casual group and individual 
work: discussion; occasional lectures, visits to persons 
and places; and some individual contacts with Ashram 
5-30 p. m. teachers. 


after usually an informal session of the group without the two 

dinner workshop leaders—whatever the group decided. 


free besides opportunities for study of the readings, individual 

time discussion with other teachers and consultation with the 

workshop leaders; relaxation, contemplation and absorp¬ 
tion; the use of various Ashram services and facilities; 
and further contacts with Ashram teachers and advisors. 


The lines of the schedule may become more understandable by an 
explanation of the principles that formed it. 

The morning sessions were arranged for the most concentrated work, 
and it was in this portion of the day that the six motifs of the workshop 
developed: 


1 Introduction and development of community in the approach, 
methods and goals. 

2 Psychic being (unity of oneself) 
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3 Teacher-student relations (unity with another person) 

4 Group-soul (unity of the class and teacher in one group) 

5 Community relations (unity of the school and community; 
further, the nation) 

6 World unity 

Interspersed in the progression of these six motifs were teaching exercises 
and observations, role plays, discussions, group and individually stressed 
meditations with and without music, and physical movements with music. 

In accordance with the flow of energy in the morning and its ebb in the 
afternoon for most people, much of the afternoon was left free. Another 
principle that operated in this part of the schedule is the need for time to 
relax and absorb, to contemplate what is happening and growing in one, 
stepping back—which is particularly needed in the concentrated rush of 
events that usually characterizes conferences and workshops. Since all the 
teachers lodged in the same block of semi-dormitory rooms at Parc Guest 
House (where the sessions were also held), and yet there was ample scope 
to arrange solitude, the play between individual and group life could be nicely 
balanced. 

There were exceptions to this schedule, to be sure, like one morning 
spent in Auroville and an afternoon visiting Ashram departments. But even 
these visits were not so much like tours but were designed in harmony with 
the purpose of the work: for instance, the visit to Auroville was dominated 
by the contact with the Aspiration teachers and students and with the 
Matrimandir and urn, which carry the vibration of the soul (of Auroville) 
and human unity. Those Ashram departments were visited with a particulary 
strong organization of work in a vibration of harmony and unity, and where 
an educational lUa. was evident, e. g. teaching by example in good will, order, 
cleanliness, etc. Individuals with other interests in the Ashram and Auroville 
could be easily satisfled during their free hours. 

The phenomenon of a newly chosen group leader each day was one of 
the more interesting things in the program, as he or she was responsible 
not only for general coherence, but for reviewing each yesterday in the next 
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morning’s session. This usually included a late night session which they 
organized on their own where a wide range of educational (and other) 
problems and experience were freely discussed. Some of the contributions 
from these sessions, in addition to those where exchanges and solutions to 
educational problems emerged, were suggestions for the design of future 
workshops, for follow-ups to this workshop and for specific state programs 
to carry this impulsion elsewhere. One thing they solved for themselves by 
the very way they met and worked together was the co-educatiooal problem: 
from the consciousness of two sexes into the consciousness of simply 
persons working together. Those chosen as leaders continued to develop 
such leading qualities throughout the workshop and formed a natural elite 
of the group, its forward arm. 

The workshop did not encourage casual or uninvited visitors during 
sessions— 

there were only about four lectures in the entire week, and none of 
these were very long- 

short, concentrated reading assignments were given that were specifically 
related to the next day’s session, rather than long and general, abstract 
readings— 

active participation and learning by doing were the conspicuous currents 
in the program’s sessions— 
an egalitarian atmosphere was nurtured— 

a group life, beyond that of participating in the morning sessions, was 
encouraged— 

the workshop leaders made themselves as available as possible for 
private consultations during free hours, and were constantly with the 
group during all scheduled “on” times— 

contacts with specific Ashram teachers, whose level and subject of 
teaching corresponded with participants’, were arranged for and made 
available during some morning periods but no group tour of the school, 
etc. was made; rather, these contacts were made on the individual 
initiative of each participant so they could be freely repeated and 
deepened in the flow of the developing relationship between visiting and 
Ashram teacher— 

the group was deliberately limited to less than twenty-one persons— 
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all participants stayed together in one block of the guest house and had 
their setting of work in the same place— 

predominately young, new teachers were selected with most under, and 

some well under, thirty years of age— 

only applicants now working as teachers were invited— 

the Sri Aurobindo Society booklets, Sri Aurobindo and the Mother on 

Education — Part /, //, III and Sri Aurobindo and the Mother on Human 

Unity, were mailed to participants for self-preparation in advance of 

their arrival— 

and participants were informed that, rather than examinations and 
certificates, the workshop would simply offer an unadorned opportunity 
for them to open and deepen their teaching capacity through Sri 
Aurobindo’s and the Mother’s educational vision in the atmosphere of 
the Ashram— 

these were some of the ways the workshop was designed to try to provide 
the setting for an experience of group unity, for a greater assimilation of 
teaching capacity, and, centrally, for a sustaining working environment to 
grow toward the consciousness of the psychic being. 

DYNAMICS 

This section could easily be the longest in the report but will be 
limited to only a few incidents. 

Sessions almost always began with meditation, and it is interesting 
that whenever meditation was forgotten or not done the session would 
start in an unsettled way and rapidly become a bit skittery or jerky. Then 
someone would often remind us and the missing meditation would be taken 
up. Meditation was more than a nice thing to begin sessions; it seemed to be 
essential in working together. 

By the time the role-play session arrived, on the third day, the teachers 
were in the process of rapidly coming to know each other and the workshop 
leaders. So it was not difficult for them to plunge into their rofes without 
reservation—which, I believe, they eagerly wanted to do, for some of them 
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were given roles of typically energetic and undisciplined school students 
in, for example, a college class. It almost seemed a relieved chance for them 
to flip sides for awhile, and they harrassed those in the roles of teachers 
with a ferocious enthusiasm. In the secondary class, however, the person 
in the role of “teacher” achieved a remarkable feat. In a full calm he took 
each student’s characteristic antic and, in a synthesis of them all, brought 
the class movement into an attention around a new point of learning for 
which they had unknowingly provided the materials. Said differently, in 
spite of his students’ chaotic intention, he was able to discover a coherence, 
a unity of educational possibility behind their surface actions which they— 
even while in the momentum of their roles—were drawn to. This was clearly 
the fruit of the role-play in the discussions that followed. 

There was a constant lila or play between entities during the week: 
individual with group, with sub-groups, with workshop leaders, with the 
group leaders, with visiting lecturers, with Ashram teachers. This same 
richness of play presented itself to each person, each sub-group, and to the 
group as one being. More change and progress was observed in this lila 
than could possibly be reported. A simple example will have to suffice. One 
member of the workshop had from the beginning been a tireless and 
effervescent talker but, after a day and a half, it was evident the group felt 
this was too much. Naturally, no one spoke to him about it. However, on 
the morning of the third day he spontaneously said to one of the workshop 
leaders, “Do 1 talk too much?” and (after a kind answer) underwent a 
marked, positive change. Surely this is not only a personal change, for 
one can easily imagine the gratitude and responsiveness of students toward a 
teacher who has left this obstacle behind. 

On the second morning, following the previous afternoon’s seed 
experience while hearing Madhav Pandit talk about growing toward the con¬ 
sciousness of the soul, the concentrated work regarding the psychic being was 
done. After the meditation and oral reading of the Mother’s guidance for 
those who seek to strike out for the great discovery, a noticeable change had 
come over most persons in the group—more quiet, more serious—something 
was preparing. 
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The next morning, while gathered for a question-answer session in 
Kireet Joshi’s office (the Registrar of the Ashram school), he said that if the 
country fails it is not the responsibility of the politicians and industrialists, 
but of the teachers. Later, he reported that in February 1973 the Mother had 
said the discovery of the psychic being is now indispensable for teachers, 
indispensable. When they returned to Parc to meet in concentrated work 
toward the group-soul, a great deal had been prepared—far more than any 
were aware of—for how else could one understand what happened that 
morning by the sea? 

Even in writing about it, the experience of that Reality amongst us 
comes back, as one suspects it may be doing for any of the others who are 
reading this now. For the rest of the workshop things were different. Speaking 
for the writer, things were different in him, between all the others and him¬ 
self, and in him toward the others. In language that withers by approaching, 
one can only say She initiated us in a collective being around Her, 
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WORLD UNION FOCUS 6/74 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 

But at present the human intellect has been so much mechanised by 
physical science that it is likely to attempt the revolution it is beginning 
to envisage principally or solely through mechanical means, through 
social and political adjustments. Now it is not by social and political 
devices or at any rate not by these chiefly or only, that the unity of 
the human race can be enduringly or fruitfully accomplished. 

SRI AUROBINDO 
The Ideal of Human Unity 

TO OUR MEMBERS AND FRIENDS: 

The 2nd meeting of the Executive Committee during the current year was held at 
Pondicherry on 28th October 1974, commencing with a brief meditation accompanied by 
Mother's music. Special blessing packets were distributed to the members and invitees 
present. Sri M. P. Pandit, the Chairman, in his preliminary remarks, welcomed the members 
and drew attention to the world-wide tendency to think and act in a global pattern. He 
cited the instance of a recent conference of world architects held in Iran to plan cities on a 
model that resembles that of Auroville. He said that the long-anticipated ptalaya, 
dissolution of the civilisation, has already begun. It is in the realm of mind: old values are 
breaking down and new ones are not yet established though they are in the process of 
being evolved. Several Movements are at work for this purpose and World Union is one of 
these. Every one of its activities is a solid brick laid in the rising edifice of a New Order 
that is to emerge. 

The Chairman welcomed the General Secretary, Sri A. B. Patel, who has just returned 
from his world tour strengthened in his faith in the ideal of Human Unity. He brought to 
the notice of the Executive members and others the new publication of the World Union, 
Towards A New World Order by Sri A. 6. Patel and commended it for study and use at each 
of the centres of the Union. He asked members to help in the wide circulation of the 
book. 


Life Membership of World Union: The General Secretary was happy to inform the 
meeting that there are at present 168 Life Members and that he was expecting further 
enrolment abroad. 
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Youth Wings of World Union: Sri P. Krishna Raju regretted that Bangalore had not made 
necessary progress in this direction. He has been trying to contact the youth organisations 
of Bangalore and some progress is made. Sri Shantavearappa, Prof. N. S. Govinda Rao, 
Prof. Ambady Narayanan, Sri Samar Basu and Dr. T. Prassanasimha Row made suggestions 
for making progress in this regard. 

Quotations on Oneness: Prof. R. Nadaradja reported that the progress for the 
collection of quotations was very slow. The Chairman suggested that there should be a 
mention in the journal requesting all members to send to Prof. Nadaradja the quotations 
they come across in order to expedite the fulfilment of this project. It is hoped that all 
readers of the journal would like to participate in this work. It was also suggested that the 
journal should commence publication of the quotations already collected. 

Teachers’ Workshop: Mr. Ronald Jorgensen spoke about the Teachers' Workshop 
held under the auspices of the World Union. He felt happy that something unexpected had 
taken place and that the teachers taking part were extremely enthusiastic and were holding 
meetings on their own outside the Workshop hours. He felt that there was a beginning of a 
change of consciousness which was the real basis to be used by teachers~not mere 
lectures alone; but there must also be a change in teaching methods. Or. Sitaram Jayaswal 
of Lucknow University suggested that the Youth Wing and the teachers' training could be 
integrated, and that this subject should form one of the major themes of the Bangalore 
convention of the World Union centres. He also suggested that there could be two Teachers' 
Workshops held every year and that we could consider holding a more comprehensive 
training course for two semesters lasting about nine months. 

World Union Journal: The meeting welcomed the proposal to change the World 
Union Journal into a monthly. The General Secretary pointed out that this will mean a 
heavy financial responsibility as prices of paper and printing have gone up and appealed 
to the members to help by securing advertisements for the journal. 

Report of the General Secretary: The General Secretary presented his report of the 
last six months in which he referred to his experiences during his tour abroad of 90 days 
and stated that he came across many persons thinking in terms of World Union. He had 
made many new friends. He expressed confidence that the World Union Bangalore Centre 
will make their convention of World Union centres in India a success. He referred to the good 
work done by Sri Samar Basu, the Coordinator of World Union in the Eastern Region. He 
appealed to all concerned to lend their support to this movement and thereby contribute not 
only to the national integration of India but also to the shaping of a bright future for 
humanity. 

First National Convention of World Union Centres in India: Or. Prasannaaimha 
Row, the convener of this convention, said that all the centres have been informed about 
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the proposed convention. Prof. N.S. Govind Rao requested the members of the Executive 
Committee to qet in touch with their respective centres and and ask them to give their full 
support and encouragement to the Bangalore Centre for making the convention a great 
success. 

World Council of World Union: Prof. N S. Govind Rao suggested that while 
constituting the World Council, important and eminent persons should be selected for 
Inclusion as its members. They need not necessarily be members of the World Union but can 
be sympathisers only. The General Secretary said that even at this stage new members can 
be added to the World Council and asked Prof. N.S. Govind Rao to send a list of eminent 
persons who could be approached for their consent to become World Council members. 
Prof. Ambady Narayanan suggested that people interested in like-minded organisations can 
be contacted and enrolled as World Council members. 

World Union Centres: In reply to a question, the General Secretary informed the 
meeting that, under the rules of the World Union, local centres in any region can join 
together and constitute a regional centre and several regional centres can join together to 
form a national centre. 

World Union Booklet: Prof. N. S. Govind Rao suggested that a World Union 
booklet must contain a vivid description of the World, Union movement and state the 
principles on which it is based. It should be prepared in a such manner as even a common 
man, who has no idea of the teaching of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother, will easily 
understand the aims and activities of the World Union. 

New World Union Centres: WORLD UNION TATANAGAR CENTRE was constituted 
at a meeting of the World Union members in Tatanagar held on 14th September, 1974 when 
a committee of the centre was appointed with Sri P. R. Roy as Chairman, Sri S.K. Banerjeeas 
Vice-Chairman and Sri A.B, Mitra as Secretary. They have planned to hold two meetings 
every month and also to hold other meetings, particularly on Sundays, in cooperation with 
Sri Aurobindo Society. 

WORLD UNION CENTRES: 

Bangalore World Union Centre: Sri Chhote Narayan of Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry, addressed the members of the World Union Bangalore Centre on Sunday the 
22nd September, 1974 in the premises of New English School, 4th Block, Jayanagar on "Gedta 
and World Unity". Sri Santhosh Anand introduced the guest speaker. After a thought- 
provoking and illuminating lecture the speaker answered questions. A meeting of the 
Working Committee of the centre was held on 29th Sept. 1974 when Sri K.S. Chakravarty 
and Sri H.K. Shantavearappa were chosen as representatives of the centre to participate fn 
the meeting of the Executive Committee of the World Union at Pondicherry on 28th October, 
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1974. A special General Body meeting of the centre was held on 6th October, 1974 on the 
premises of the Community Centre High School, Jayanagar, to discuss the holding of the 
first National Convention of World Union Centres in India at Bangalore in May dr June, 

1975. Many useful and practical suggestions were made by the members. The President, 
Prof. N.S. Govinda Rao. remarked in conclusion that, with the cooperation and good wishes 
of ail concerned, he was confident of the success of the convention for which he has 
commenced correspondence. He asked all members to enlist their friends and acquaintances 
as either members, donors or reception committee members. Sri K. Ramaswamy addressed 
the meetings on "Student Power and World Unity" and several members expressed their 
views on it. 

World Union Eastern Region: Samar Basu has begun a class on The Ideal of 
Human Unity at the time of the monthly meetings of the Uttarpara Centre beginning 
from 7th September 1974, at the house of Sri P.K. Banerjee. A convention of the 
members of the Uttarpara Centre and devotees of the Mother and Sri Aurobindo 
in the Dist. of Hooghly was held on 15th September, 1974 at the premises of 
Bhupendra Smriti Vidyalaya, Hind Motor at 10.15 a.m. Sri Prakash Kapoor of Sri 
Aurobindo Society spoke on "How Auro-Service may be Activised in the District of 
Hooghly". Thereafter the World Union Uttarpara Centre drew up an Auro-Service programme 
for implementation as a part of its social work. A separate committee was formed for it with 
Sri S. K. Gupta as convener. Sri Samar Basu attended a meeting of the World Union North 
Calcutta centre and brought about an amicable settlement between the centre and 
"Antaranga" for the administration of the North Calcutta Centre Independent of "Antaranga". 
This settlement was incorporated in a resolution adopted with the approval of the members 
of both organisations. On 2nd Oct., 1974 Samar Basu addressed a meeting at Chinsurah 
when he discussed at length Sri Aurobindo's political thinking. 

World Union North Calcutta Centre: The 6th monthly meeting of the centre was 
held on 20th September, 1974 at 18A Ramdhone Mitra Lane, Calcutta-4, at the residence of 
Sri Susanta Mitra at 7 p. m. when Sri Baidyanath Mullick presided. The meeting 
commenced with devotional songs by Smt. Chanda Sircar and Sri Hemendra Nath Kar 
followed by five minutes group concentration. Sri Gour Mohon Chatterjee read Durga Stotra 
and Kumari Krishna Sinha read her own poetry. It was reported that the second study class 
of the centre on The Ideal of Human Unity by Dr. Makhan Lal Dhar was duly held on 14th 
September, 1974. In his inaugural speech Sri Sinha spoke briefly on the Yoga of Sri 
Aurobindo on which Sri Samar Basu spoke at some length. Sri Muilick spoke on "Dikshya". 
The meeting terminated with a devotional song by Smt. Chanda Sircar. The 7th monthly meet¬ 
ing of the centre was held on 19th October at 7 p.m. at 18A Ramdhone Mitra Lane at the 
residence of Sri Susanta Mitra. Dr. Makhan Lal Dhar presided. The meeting started with 
devotional songs by Smt. Anita Bose, Sri Arun Bhattacharyajee and Srt Robi Ghosh. 
After five minutes concentration Sri Gour Mohon Chatterjee read Dui^a Stotra. Sri Dhar, 
.who completed his 3rd lecture on The Ideal of Human Unity in the centre's. study 
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class, spoke on the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. The meeting terniinated with 
dosing songs by Sri Anita Bose, Kumari Leena Sinha, Smt. Seti Das, and Smt. 
Protima Oas. 

World Union Chaibasa Centre: On 20th August, the World Union Day, the members 
of the centre met at 8 a.m. The meeting commenced with meditation and a letter of Sri 
'Samar Basu was read. Thereafter a few pages were read from Sri Aurobindo's Sandhya 
Baithak, and it was decided to read it regularly until completion. Flags received from 
Uttarapara Centre and Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry and leaflets printed by the centre 
were distributed to members and others. 

World Union Konnagar Centre: The third monthly meeting was held on 31st August 
1974 at Dheynananda Ashram at Bunkin Mukherjee St., Konnagar. About 100 persons 
attended the meeting when Sri Samar Basu spoke on "Contents of World Unity" and 
discussed subjects relevant to World Union. The fourth monthly meeting of the centre was 
held on 28th September 1974 at the house of Sri Bishnu Kumar Som. The meeting 
commenced with a devotional song by Kumari Khama Sur, followed by group concentration 
and offering of flowers to Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. Sri Dilip Kumar Ganguii 
announced the formation of "Auroservice Centre" at Konnagar. 

World Union Shillong Centre: In its monthly meeting on 6th October 1974 the 
Agenda of the 16th meeting of the Executive Committee of the World Union was discussed 
and Principal, S. Majumdar of B.T. College, Shillong and Prof. Manash Mitra were elected as 
representatives of the centre to send articles to the World Union journal whenever they 
could manage to do it. 

: 

l ,V World Union Chandranagore Centre: The monthly seminar meeting held on 6th 
,^ptember 1974 was conducted by Sri D. D. Dey, the President of the centre. After a brief 
mesNtttion, Sri B. N. Baral, the Secretary, presented the report of the last meeting which was 
confirmed. Sri Samar Basu delivered a talk on the "Integral Education and the Role of 
Students". The discussion was comprehensive with global outlook. Questions were asked 
and answered by Sri Basu. The meeting was informed of the first National Convention of 
World Union Centres at Bangalore in 1975 and of the Executive Committee Meeting of 
World Union at Pondicherry. Sri Baral, the Secretary, was unanimously chosen as a 
representative of the centre to attend the meeting of the Executive Committee. 

World Union Rishra Centre: The first monthly meeting of the centre was held on the 
1.0th October, 1974 at the hall of Bakultala Athletic Club at 6.30 p. m. under the president¬ 
ship of Sri Kanai Prosed Dutta. The meeting commenced with a devotional song presented 
by Sri Dilip Ganguii, Miss Rita Das Gupta, Miss Seal, Miss Shamali^Chowdhury, Miss Bijaii 
Chowdhury, Miss Mukti Patra. After group concentration for three minutes, Samar Basu 
spoke on "Sri Aurobindo's Philosophy and Sadhana". 
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World Union Meetings at Pondicherry: On 1st October 1974 World Union held a 
meeting at Raj Nivas, Pondicherry to hear Sri A. B. Patel on his "Impressions of a Recent 
World Tour", and to bid farewell to Or. M. Baiasubramanyam, member of the Executive of 
World Union who was leaving his post as principal of Jipmer and going to New Delhi as 
Deputy General of Health Services (Planning). Prof. Ambady Narayanan welcomed the 
audience and invited Sri A. B. Patel to speak. Sri M. P. Pandit and Sri M. P. John referred 
to the services of Or. M. Baiasubramanyam who then replied. After that his Excellency the 
Lt. Governor, Sri Chhedi Lai, spoke referring to the services of Dr. Baiasubramanyam and 
the need for cooperation among all people to improve administration. 

On 26th October the World Union Pondicherry Centre and Lions Club of Pondicherry 
jointly held a meeting at the premises of the Chamber of Commerce to celebrate the United 
Nations Day. Or. Sainte Rose presided. Prof. Ambady opened the proceedings pointing out 
the strength and weakness of the U.N. Sri A. B. Patel spoke on his visit to U. N. Head* 
quarters and specially referred to the Meditation Room In the U. N. building where he 
meditated for ten minutes and experienced the spirit behind the United Nations, the spirit of 
world unity and a global outlook struggling to manifest against heavy odds. Sri N. R. Madhava 
Menon, the Principal of the Law College, Pondicherry, released the book entitled "Towards 
a New World Order" by A. B. Patel and made an eloquent speech referring to the United 
Nations and the contents of the book also. Sri M. P. Pandit spoke on the occasion referring 
to World Union. 


TOUR OP A. B. PATEL: 

69. Before going to Aptos for the Auroville Conference, he spoke to a meeting at the 
Mill Valley Public Library convened under the joint auspices of the Marin World 
Union Centre and Marin Universal Development Centre on "Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
and World Union". 

70. On 7th September he reached Los Angeles, in the evening Mr. Karl Heussenstamm 
and his colleague from the New Consciousness Radio met Sri A. B. Patel at the of 
residence of the latter's host and recorded questions and answers on "World Union 
and Sri Aurobindo Ashram" for a radio broadcast reserved for subjects relevant to 
new consciousness every Saturday afternoon. 

71. On 8th September, 1974 at 11.30 a.m. gave a talk on "Sri Aurobindo and 
Jfuman Unity" to a meeting convened by the international Cooperation Council at 
West Valley Y. M.C.A, Los Angeles. The proceedings began with prayer and^ 
meditation. Questions were answered. At 2 p.m. after lunch the rrweting 
continued as a workshop, when questions were answered on a variety of subject8> 
including "Supermind and New Consciousness", for about two hours. 
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72. On 9th September 1974 at 8 p.m. he spoke at the East-West Cultural Cehtre on 
"Sri Aurobindo and World Union" and answered questions. 

73. On 10th September at 7 p.m. he addressed a meeting convened by the Phoenix 
institute at San Diego on "Sri Aurobindo and World Union" and answered 
questions. On 11th night he returned to San Francisco and on 13th morning flew 
to Tokyo. 

74. On 15th September he met Rev. Hiroshi Tamura, Minister of Seicho-no-ie and Rev. 
Masakichi Nakabayashi, Chief Director, Seicho-no-ie Foundation, Tokyo, at the office 
of the foundation in the absence of Dr. Tanaguchi who was on a lecture tour. He 
received full information of the aims and activities of the Seicho-no-ie Foundation and 

\ received books as a present. 

On 16tlT September evening he met a small group interested in Sri Aurobindo's 
teachings at the place of Mr. M. J. Patel near Osaka and had a long chat on the 
teachings of Sri Aurobindo and answered several questions. 

76. At Singapore he gave a talk to a meeting arranged by Sri Aurobindo Sdciety of 
Singapore on "The Problems Facing Humanity and the Future of Humanity" on 
Thursday, the 19th September, 1974 at 6.30 p.m. at the Singapore Khalsa Association 
Auditorium and answered questions. 

77. On 21st September at 4.40 p.m. he met a .group of students at the house of Mr. Devan- 
Nair, Singapore and spoke to them on "Sri Aurobindo, Supramentai Consciousness 
and Evolution of the Human Race" and answered questions. 


towards a new world order 


The price of the book is Rs. 12/- but is sold to members of World Union and 
educational institutions for Rs. 10/-. World Union earns the profit from the sale of the 
.books. 
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